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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 513.—JULY, 1932. 


Art. 1—DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


1. London Topographical Record. Vol. xv. Chap. U. 
Doctors’ Commons. Chap 1m. The Rebuilding of 
Doctors’ Commons. Chap. Iv. Doctors’ Commons ; 
The Later History of the Property. Stanford, 1931. 

2. Doctors’ Commons and the Old Court of Admiralty. By 
William Senior. Longmans, 1922. 


IT seems a far cry from the Civil Service Supply Associa- 
tion in Queen Victoria Street to Doctors’ Commons, and 
yet those Stores occupy in the main the site of the .old 
home of the Advocates of the Arches and the High Court 
of Admiralty. How quickly, though well within living 
memory, Doctors’ Commons has disappeared is remark- 
able ; but even more remarkable is it that until the books 
mentioned at the head of this article were published, 
Doctors’ Commons left no modern record of its existence 
and manifold activities. The Fifteenth Volume of the 
London Topographical Record is in the main accurate, 
especially for its rather special purpose. Yet, even so, 
it is unfortunate that it should contain proofs of facts 
quite true but now unimportant, and, it must be admitted, 
some statements entirely erroneous. The second book 
on our list, by Mr Senior, deals almost exclusively with 
the High Court of Admiralty. It has been carefully 
written and, if an ordinary reader may express an opinion, 
is very accurate. 

The neighbourhood of which Doctors’ Commons was 
a part is replete with history reaching back to remote 
antiquity. But to any one who desires that sort of 
information, such as the apocryphal Camera Dianz with 

Vol. 259.—No. 513. 
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its unpleasant and probably untrue connection with 
Henry II, or the pagan temple said to have stood where 
St Paul’s Cathedral now stands, reference can be made 
to well-known books elsewhere, as to Leigh Hunt’s ‘The 
Town.’ Equally unimportant, as it seems to me, is 
the elaborate account, filling twenty-seven pages of the 
Topographical Volume on our list, as to the rebuilding 
of Doctors’ Commons after the Fire of London. The 
Fire Justices appointed by Act of Parliament* were no 
doubt hard put to it to find a practicable scheme. Such 
a scheme must (1) prevent Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
the principal lessees, from being put to any expense; (2) 
make the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s, the freeholders, 
secure of their rent; (3) make the Doctors, who were 
expected to pay for the rebuilding, reasonably safe ; and 
finally (4) placate the City, who were most anxious not 
to lose long-standing tenants and customers, such as the 
Doctors and their families had been for centuries before 
the Fire. Charles II could not afford to quarrel with 
the City, and a compromise was at last effected, notwith- 
standing the twistings and turnings of the College, the 
Dean and Chapter, and the ‘ rebuilding Doctors’ (not 
the whole body). It cannot be said there was much to 
choose between these three bodies. Each was obstinate 
and ingenious, but in the end the Fire Justices made a 
decree. All that seems important in that decree is that 
the Dean and Chapter secured the whole site to the re- 
building Doctors for a period of sixty years from Michael- 
mas 1670 (separate leases at the old rents to tenants 
of houses and their executors, one lease of the common 
‘rooms, gardens, etec., to certain named Doctors at a 
peppercorn rent), and that the rebuilding Doctors were to 
leave Exeter House in the Strand, where they had been 
since the Fire, and construct a new Doctors’ Commons 
with all proper Courts, etc. This they promptly pro- 
ceeded to do, and appear to have moved into their new 
premises in 1671. The details and small points are not 
material. 

It must be remembered that Dr Harvie, who was 
Master of Trinity Hall as well as Dean of the Arches, had 
secured the tenancy of Mountjoy House for himself and 





* 18 and 19 Chas. II, ch. 8. 
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the other Doctors in 1588. Although he took over the 
remainder of a lease from St Paul’s in the name of his 
College, with right of renewal, it was expressed to be for 
the use of the Doctors (who were not then incorporated) ; 
and the College (which was incorporated) was in fact a 
trustee for the Doctors. Mountjoy House, when it became 
the home of the Doctors, hence Doctors’ Commons, was 
a mansion much out of repair. There is a tradition that 
Erasmus once stayed in the neighbourhood. I think, 
if he did so, it must have been in Mountjoy House as a 
guest of Lord Mountjoy who was his friend and patron.* 
The Doctors had a home long before they acquired, through 
Dr Harvie, the tenancy of Mountjoy House. There were 
many other persons admitted, at least to the Common 
Table, before and after the order of 1570+ besides 
Burghley’s friend William Lewen (he became Dean of 
the Thirteen Peculiars) and Parker’s friend John Herbert. 
Sometimes they had to pay the capital sum payable on 
admission. Sometimes they only paid the small annual 
sum chargeable. It would serve no useful purpose to 
state details. But they will be found in Spenser’s book, 
the Register said to be at present inaccessible {; but in 
fact in Lambeth Library. The book was not by any 
means full when the last doctor (Tristram) wrote his 
name in it. The most interesting names (signatures) 
are printed in Master Chambers.§ A rather misty person, 
Dr Bodewell, is described in an account of Doetors’ 
Commons, drawn up about 1753 by Dr Ducarel, Librarian 
of Lambeth and an Advocate, as ‘ hujus Collegii primus 
presidens.’ No one knows really where the Doctors 
first lived, but the tradition is that it was at a place 
north of the Cathedral, possibly near Paternoster Row, 
in the house afterwards known as the Queen’s Head 
Tavern, one of the inns frequented by Dr Johnson.|| 
‘Quot homines tot sententiz’; but to me, at least, 
the most interesting part of the story of Doctors’ Com- 
mons is that which begins after the rebuilding and the 
incorporation and acquisition of the fee simple of the 








* Senior’s ‘Doctors’ Commons,’ p. 73. Froude’s ‘ Life and Letters of 
Erasmus,’ pp. 38, 43. 

+ Fifteenth Report, p. 24. 

t Page 38. 

§ Page 39. 

|| Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ (Napier’s edit. 1884), vol. rv, p. 44. 
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Commons by the Doctors, and lasted until the abolition 
of their special privileges and duties in 1857 and the 
sale of the property and effects about ten years later. 
There was a tremendous Chancery suit between the 
Doctors, the Dean and Chapter and the College in, the 
eighteenth century. It is reported accurately and at 
length in the Law Reports of the period.* The House of 
Lords, by its decree dated May 13, 1728, reversed the 
decision of the Lord Chancellor, which had been adverse to 
the Doctors, and decreed that Trinity Hall was entitled, 
on the termination of a then existing lease for sixty years 
(Feb. 20, 1670), to a new lease of Doctors’ Commons for 
forty years on a fine of 20/. at the ancient rent 5l. 8s., 
but without right of renewal. The trust for the Doctors 
was to continue. As Trinity Hall were mere trustees, 
and felt only a sentimental interest in Doctors’ Commons, 
they surrendered their lease in 1768+ to the Dean and 
Chapter subject to the trust in favour of the Doctors. 

In 1768 the Doctors were incorporated by Charter 
under the name of the College of Doctors of Law exercent 
in our Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts. The first 
members of the Corporation were the then Dean of the 
Arches and Judge of the Prerogative Court, the then 
Judge of the Admiralty and several other Advocates, 
amongst whom is mentioned Dr DuCarel, whose Summary 
Account of Doctors’ Commons (1753) must always be 
conspicuous in any account of that body.{ It was, of 
course, contemplated that new Fellows of the Corporation 
would from time to time be made. The President was 
to be the Dean of the Arches for the time being. Intend- 
ing Fellows were not eligible unless they were Doctors of 
Law at Oxford or Cambridge and had been admitted as 
Advocates of the Court of Arches. A majority of all the 
Fellows of the College must be present at the election 


* Bettesworth v. Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s: 1 Brown’s P. C. 240. 

+ Malden’s ‘ History of Trinity Hall,’ p. 107. 

t It is not the least of the achievements of the Fifteenth Volume of the 
‘London Topographical Record’ that it publishes this account. It had 
never been published before, but Dr DuCarel gave an engrossed copy of it 
to the then Archbishop of Canterbury, which copy is still in Lambeth 
Library. It contains in one Appendix (C) the names of the Admiralty 
Judges, and in another Appendix (D) the names of the Provincial Judges. 
It is unfortunate that, while the former are given in this book, the latter 
are neither given or mentioned. 
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meeting, and a majority of those present must concur in 
the election of the applicant. Thus empowered to hold 
property, the Doctors were not slow to acquire the free- 
hold of Doctors’ Commons. In 1783, by a Private Act 
of Parliament,* made in pursuance of an Agreement 
already made between the Dean and Chapter and the 
Doctors, Doctors’ Commons was vested in the Corporation 
in fee simple, subject, however, to a perpetual rent of 
105/. per annum payable to the Dean and Chapter by the 
owners of Doctors’ Commons. 

Let us suppose, then, an ordinary Londoner entering 
Doctors’ Commons at any time between the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and 1857. The best thing in the 
Fifteenth Volume of the Topographical Record is the repro- 
duction of the two pictures in Crace’s Collection of the 
main and side entrances to the Commons. Doctors’ 
Commons, viewed as a place and as an institution, was 
really a mixture of a College and an Inn of Court. The 
main entrance was on the south side of Knightrider Street. 
There was an ordinary archway under which the visitor 
entered the great Court of Doctors’ Commons, with houses 
to right and left of the archway. In the early nineteenth 
century, and perhaps earlier, these were houses inhabited 
by Advocates. The house to the left was occupied by 
Dr Addams, the Editor of Addams’ Ecclesiastical Reports 
in three volumes, first published in 1823. That to the 
right was inhabited by Dr Blake, a well-known Advocate. 
Beyond Addams’ house was the residence of Dr Robertson, 
who was Chancellor of the Diocese of Rochester until his 
death about 1886. Beyond that building was the 
residence of Dr Phillimore, afterwards Sir Robert Philli- 
more, Dean of the Arches, and made in 1875 a Judge of 
the High Court of Justice. The late Lord Phillimore 
was born there, and I remember his telling me that he 
attended when a young barrister before Dr Robertson, as 
Chancellor of Rochester, sitting in chambers next door. 
It was, I think, a faculty case. Once inside the archway 
the great Court of Doctors’ Commons confronted the 
visitor.t Archways to the right and left led to chambers 
and residences of Advocates, much as they do to-day in 


* 23 George III, ch. xxx. 
+ Fifteenth Volume, ‘Topographical Record,’ p. 52. 
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some of the Courts in the Temple. On the left was the 
house of Dr Lushington. Immediately facing the visitor 
was another archway, and half-way through that there 
was a turning to the left which opened into the great Hall. 
On the right, after entering the great Hall, was the Dining 
Hall, where the Advocates had their Commons. I sup- 
pose it was divided from the great Hall by folding-doors. 
If, instead of turning into the passage which led to the 
Court, the visitor continued his way along the great Court 
and through the archway and passage at the end of it, 
he came to an open space with the garden on his right, 
and further south, down some steps, to St Bennet’s, the 
Parish Church of the Advocates. As to this space south 
of the great Court, it is enough to say that when, in 1865, 
the site and property had been bought by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Queen Victoria Street was run, 
and still runs, through the site of the garden, leaving the 
Church—now devoted to Welsh services—to the south of 
that street. In 1857 the Doctors of Doctors’ Commons 
acquired a right to sell their buildings and property, to 
deal with the proceeds as they chose, and to surrender 
their Charter.* They sold the site to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, who continued to pay the rent of 1051. per 
annum till 1871. The sale was under the Metropolitan 
Improvements Act, 1863. No record of the surrender of 
the Charter can be found, and I doubt if it was ever made.t 
They sold many of their books by auction. The Middle 
Temple Library has some of them. The Law Society 
has in its library the auction catalogue of the works, 
amounting to 2456 of the 6000 books{ said to have 
existed. It is said, but only on tradition, that the Metro- 
politan Board or the contractors, in excavating the site 
of the garden of Doctors’ Commons for the construction 
of Queen Victoria Street, came upon a large and valuable 
bed of gravel which proved useful in the construction 
of the Thames Embankment not far off. The Doctors 
are supposed to have been displeased at the loss they 


* 20 & 21 Vict. ch. 77, sees. 116, 117. 

Tt 26 & 27 Viet. ch. 45, sec. 24. A capital sum, 4042/, 10s., representing 
the rent was assessed and paid into Court under 8 & 9 Vict. ch. 18, sec. 25, 
and together with other moneys was paid out to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners on the commutation of the Dean and Chapter estates in 1872, 

} Minute Book for 1857, p. 225. 
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suffered in settling the price of Doctors’ Commons without 
any knowledge of this bed of gravel! 

The parish of St Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, in which the 
whole of Doctors’ Commons was situate, does not extend 
north of Knightrider Street. The Church is of consider- 
able interest to students of Doctors’ Commons because it 
still contains a north gallery which was devoted to the 
Advocates and perhaps also to the Proctors. There are still 
some marble tablets on the wall above this gallery to the 
memory of various Advocates and their relations, but they 
are not of general interest. In the vestry hang two 
plans of the parish: (a) in 1794, and (6) in 1851. These 
contain the best maps of Doctors’ Commons (the parish 
was mainly composed of the Commons) as they existed 
at the dates mentioned, and are on so large a scale that 
(especially in the later one) the residences and names of 
the Advocates can be seen. 

The great Hall or Court into which the visitor entered 
beyond the great Court was where the Court of Arches 
sat. Its appearance has been admirably preserved in one 
of Rowlandson’s coloured prints, well reproduced, though, 
of course, without colour, in the Fifteenth Volume of the 
Topographical Record. The Court is shown sitting. The 
end is a half-circle, at the highest point of which the Dean 
is presiding. On both sides of him sit the Advocates in 
rotation by seniority. The Proctors were placed below 
the Advocates, and under the Judge sat his Registrar or 
a Notary in his place. The Advocates wore their red 
doctors’ gowns and hoods and full-bottomed wigs; the 
Proctors wore stuff gowns and tippets. The print shows 
an open door to the right as one looks up the Court. This 
leads to the Doctors’ Dining Hall, which also was used as a 
Court ; and above it was the Doctors’ Commons Library, 
which was formed after 1696.* 


‘Sir Leo Jenkins [1623-1685] having given forty volumes 
to the Society which were delivered from Dean to Dean, 
there being no place set apart for a library: and Sir Richard 
Lloyd [Dean 1684—died 1686] having given also 201. to buy 
books for the library when there should be a place for it. 
*"Twas some time after 1696 proposed to pay the said 201. if 





* Extract from Thesaury, formerly belonging to Doctors’ Commons, 
folio 18, now in Lambeth Library. 
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the Society could fix a place and Dr Owen Wynne giving two 
presses for Sir Leo’s books and Dr Nath. Lloyd [1669-1745] 
another for his father’s 201., the room over the dining room 
was parted off and made tolerably convenient. Then Sir 
John Cook sent in some books: so did Sir Charles Hedges 
which were taken in a French prize, and others: but the 
changing of the Confirmation dinner into books will in time 
complete it.* More see in the book of benefactors.’ 


Dr Nathaniel Lloyd, himself a Master of Trinity Hall 
and knighted in 1710, made various benefactions in his 
lifetime in favour of his College. By his will (dated Sep- 
tember 1740), after saying : 


* Now that this corruptible may put on Incorruption and 
my natural body may be raised a spiritual body I desire to be 
buried in Trinity Hall Chapel in y® little vault I have made 
there according to such Instructions I may leave which I 
desire may be punctually observed,’ 


he continued— 


‘I give to that Honourable and useful profession of Civilians the 
Advocates of Doctors’ Commons a College of Gentlemen regu- 
larly bred too little esteemed and too industriously depressed 
I beg I say their acceptance of Books to be bought for their 
Library of Mr George Strahan such as Dr Strahan shall direct 
my executors to buy to the value of one hundred guineas.’ 


I have a special interest in Sir Richard Lloyd’s be- 
quest of 201. for books, because his son carried out the 
bequest by giving volumes to Doctors’ Commons Library 
to the value, as he considered, of 20/., to be placed in 
the press which he (Sir N. Lloyd) provided. One of the 
books has N. Lloyd’s autograph in the title-page, with the 
date 1698. It is a copy of the 1506 black-letter edition of 
*‘Lyndwode’s Provinciale.’ The working edition of that 
great work is the 1679 Oxford edition, more modern than, 
but not nearly so well printed as, the earlier. It happened 
thet in 1913 I wanted to obtain this 1506 edition and 
bonght it in London. When I had returned home and 
opened the volume there fell out the little book-plate of 
the Library of the Advocates of the Arches, and so, after 
I know not what adventures, it came back to the present 





* I know nothing as to the Confirmation Dinner except that it once 
existed. 
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Dean of the Arches ; that is to something as near its old 
home as was possible. 

The Court of Arches may mean either of two things. 
First, it may, and until their abolition it did, mean the 
Court of the Thirteen Peculiars of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the Diocese of London. The Dean acting 
in this capacity continued to sit in Bow Church until 
1857.* Secondly, after the end of the sixteenth century 
it always meant the Judge of the Provincial Court of the 
Canterbury Province. This Judge in early days was 
often sent abroad on diplomatic affairs, and it became 
usual and then inevitable that he should appoint the 
Dean of the Arches to act as his deputy during his absence. 
But, till 1857, the Dean sat in the Hall of Doctors’ Com- 
mons as the Provincial Judge, and in Bow Church, when 
he sat as Dean of the Peculiars.t The Court of Arches 
in its second and best-known sense of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Provincial Court has always been of great 
theoretical importance. As we have seen, the Dean was, 
under the Charter of Incorporation, the President of the 
Fellows of Doctors’ Commons. And so impossible did it 
seem that any one not an Advocate could be appointed 
Dean that they forgot to make that a condition in the 
Charter. I doubt if it could ever have been a very 
lucrative post.{ But, of course, the scope of its activities 
was much greater in old days than after 1857, when the 
Matrimonial jurisdiction was removed from the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. In the very old days, as already stated, 
the Dean was constantly abroad for diplomatic purposes, 
and that probably is why our great canonist, William 
Lyndwode, was content to give up the Deanery and to 
take what we should call the relatively obscure Welsh 
Bishopric of St David’s. At any rate, the Court of Arches 
monopolised the great Hall, and the Dean held his Court 


* Jurisdiction of Dean of the Arches as Judge of the Thirteen Peculiars 
in the City of London. St Mary Arches, the chief Church of the Thirteen 
Peculiars, is built on arches said to have been the first stone arches in 
London after William the Conqueror landed. Law’s ‘Forms of Ecclesi- 
astical Law,’ p. xiii. Newcourt’s ‘ Diocese of London,’ vol. 1, p. 437. The 
two offices were combined at the end of the sixteenth century. Newcourt, 
vol. 1, p. 445. The present church was built by Wren. 

+ Oughton’s ‘ Prolegomena,’ pp. viii, ix, and I. 

t Phillimore’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Judgments’ (1886), Preface, p. v. The 
emolument (in 1872) was, in fact, a very few pounds a year. 
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there in the morning of every Court day (not being a holy 
day) when there was work for the Arches to perform. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had another Provincial 
Court called the Audience. It was his personal Court 
and had much the same jurisdiction as the Arches. 
Originally it sat at Lambeth. The great room over the 
archway of the Morton Tower is said to have been the 
place of the Audience in those days. Cardinal Morton 
built the tower about 1500 (the date when America 
was discovered), and Morton’s cupboard, which served 
him as a bedroom, may still be seen opening out of this 
great room. The Audience at one time sat in Doctors’ 
Commons in the great Hall next after the Arches.* 
Auditors were appointed to hear the evidence and prepare 
cases for the personal decision of the Primate. But no 
such appointments have been made for centuries, and it 
will not be necessary to refer again to the Court of 
Audience.t The Court of Admiralty, before which most 
of the Advocates also practised, had sat, at some obscurely 
remote date, in the Parish Church of St Margaret’s, 
Southwark ; but at the time contemplated in this article 
it sat in the great Hall on the same days as the Court of 
Arches, though in the afternoon—or, at any rate, after 
12 o’clock noon.{ The great Hall where the Admiralty 
Court was often held contained a large clock, six feet in 
height, made by Jullion of Brentford at about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It has both the anchor and the 
Archbishop’s pall on a plate underneath the clock. It 
was acquired by the first Lord Phillimore and is now at 
his country house. He used to say that Sir William Scott 
must often have heard it tick. Perhaps he did, and wished 
it had been ticking somewhere else. 

The High Court of Admiralty was not, of course, an 
Ecclesiastical Court in any sense ; but as it administered 
the Civil Law, and its Advocates were the Advocates of the 
Arches, it was natural that it should be held in the same 
place as the Ecclesiastical Courts. It is worth noticing 
that in 1840 § the Dean of the Arches was made Assistant 
to the Judge of the Admiralty and could act on his behalf 





* Oughton, p. 3. 

+ Law’s ‘Forms,’ pp. xix, xx, and xxi, and notes. 
{ Law’s ‘ Forms,’ p. 371. 

§ 3 & 4 Vict. ch. 65, sec. 1. 
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and with his authority. It is to be supposed that this 
must have required somebody’s consent. I do not know 
what authority there is for saying * that in 1857 most of 
the old Admiralty jurisdiction was transferred to ‘ the 
then newly constituted ’ Admiralty Court. My impression 
is that in 1857 there was no new Admiralty Court ; but 
that the High Court of Admiralty, reformed by the Act 
of 1840 and perhaps by other Acts, continued under that 
name until the Judicature Act, 1873,+ absorbed it in the 
Supreme Court. The Probate jurisdiction of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts—a very different matter—was, as already 
mentioned, transferred to the Court of Probate by the 
Probate Act.t At the same time, by another Act, § the 
Matrimonial jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, by 
which a separation de mensa et thoro could be decreed but 
not a divorce a vinculo, was enlarged so as to include 
divorce 4 vinculo and transferred to the Court of Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes. The Admiralty had no con- 
nection with Ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and it is part 
of the unfortunate confusion which runs though the 
whole of this in some ways admirable book that both the 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty jurisdictions should be 
supposed to have been transferred at the same time to 
newly constituted Courts. 

It has already been explained that it was a necessary 
preliminary to admission as a Fellow of the Corporation 
of Doctors’ Commons that a man should be an Advocate 
of the Court of Arches. The process of admission as 
an Advocate of the Arches was as follows ||: (1) The 
applicant, being a Doctor of Laws of Oxford or 
Cambridge (i.e. D.C.L. or LL.D.) and a layman,{ presented 
his petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury asking for 
admission as an Advocate of his Court of Arches. If 
the Archbishop proposed to grant this petition he issued 
his fiat for admission to his Vicar-General, who there- 
upon caused a Commission to be prepared addressed to the 


* Seep. 15 of the Fifteenth Volume. 

+ 36 & 37 Vict. ch. 66. 

t 20 & 21 Vict. ch. 77. 

§ 20 & 21 Vict. ch. 85. 

|| Burn’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’ vol. 1, p. 5 (ninth edition by Sir Robert 


Phillimore). 
{ R. v. Archbishop of Canterbury, 8 East, 213. 
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Dean of the Arches requiring the Dean to admit the 
applicant as an Advocate of that Court. To this Com- 
mission a proviso was always added that the new Advocate 
was not to practise for a year after admission, in order 
that by listening to what passed in Court he might acquire 
a knowledge of its proceedings. The admission was 
accompanied by ceremonies which seemed in those days 
appropriate. If the Advocate thus appointed desired, 
as was usual, to practise also in the Admiralty, he was 
admitted to the High Court of Admiralty and conducted 
to the Admiralty Judge by the Advocate-General of that 
Court (both of them appointed by the Crown), and after 
taking the usual oaths was admitted by the Admiralty 
Judge as an Advocate exercent in the Admiralty.* Very 
much the same process, both in the case of the Arches 
and in that of the Admiralty, was used as to Proctors. 
Although the Civil Law was used largely in the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts and exclusively in the Admiralty, so that 
naturally the same Advocates practised in both Courts, 
they were entirely distinct as to the source and nature 
of their jurisdiction. The Dean of the Arches was always 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Advocates of his Court were admitted by the Archbishop’s 
authority. The Judge of the Admiralty, whether there 
was a Lord High Admiral or Lords Commissioners, was 
appointed, in the name of the King, by the Lord High 
Admiral or the Lords Commissioners. The Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury was an Ecclesiastical Court which, 
until 1857, granted probates of wills where the testator 
had property in more than one diocese of the Lower Pro- 
vince.t It sat in the great Hall, in the morning for 
interlocutory business and in the afternoon for general 
business, on the day following that on which the Arches 
sat.{ Its jurisdiction was transferred, in 1857, to the 
Court of Probate where, in the Probate Division, it is 
to-day. 

The jurisdiction of the Master of the Faculties was no 
doubt derived from the Pope. He is mentioned expressly 
in the Peter Pence and Dispensations Act,§ and, in fact, 





* See Public Records H.C.A., 30/539. 

+ Law’s ‘ Forms,’ pp, 4, 55. 

{ Oughton, p. 3; Law’s ‘ Forms,’ p. 371. 
§ 25 Henry VIII, ch. 21. 
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exercises the Pope’s jurisdiction transferred to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury by the Peter Pence Act. He 
grants dispensations whenever the Archbishop is away 
from England (i.e. outside the four seas). This jurisdic- 
tion now consists of the granting of special marriage 
licences, the allowance of pluralities limited to two 
benefices,* the giving of Degrees, the appointment of 
Notaries, and dispensations for the ordination of persons 
canonically disqualified. By far the best-known and often 
misunderstood duty of the Faculty Office is to grant 
special marriage licences in proper cases. These, when 
granted, are free from the ordinary conditions of time and 
place. Such licences are required for members of the 
Royal Family under the Royal Marriage Act.t They 
are, of course, also required in special circumstances by 
people of any class. For very many years these licences 
were drawn by a clerk in the Faculty Office called Bull. 
In 1912 I had the honour to appoint him Sealer to the 
Faculties. He used a quill pen, called a Turkey quill, 
and I believe he had to use two or three quills for each 
Royal Licence. The last he drew was in 1923 for the 
marriage of H.R.H. Princess Maud to Lord Carnegie. 
He died in 1928 in his eightieth year. He had a vivid 
recollection of the Porter of the Faculties, as com- 
memorated by Charles Dickens, clad in his white apron 
and sitting on a seat, near the junction of Knightrider 
Street and Godliman Street, distinctly shown in the 
picture on page 76 of this Fifteenth Volume of the 
London Topographical Record. 

There are so many overlapping Ecclesiastical function- 
aries and jurisdictions, apart from the long-extinct 
Audience and the abolished Prerogative, that it seems 
necessary for the sake of clearness, rather than on 
account of any inherent interest, to add a few sentences 
about them and their homes. The Vicar-General of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has long had three main 
functions. First, he is the confidential adviser of the Arch- 
bishop. Secondly, he grants ordinary marriage licences to 
parties residing anywhere in the Province. Thirdly, he 
presides at the Confirmation (now again at Bow Church) 








* 13 & 14 Vict. ch. 98; 48 & 49 Vict. ch. 54. 
+ 12 Geo. 3, ch. 11. 
Vol. 259.—No. 513. B 
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of any Bishop of the Canterbury Province. In this third 
capacity the Vicar-General has a very narrow discretion, 
practically confined to the identity of the person chosen 
and to the technical validity of his election.* He has a 
Registrar and an Apparitor, and has had many homes. 

The Court of Delegates was the Appeal Court from 
any Court of either Archbishop, open to any one who 
complained of lack of justice in an Archbishop’s 
Court. It sat in the great Hall on the day after the 
Prerogative Court; that is, on the second day after the 
Arches. For sentences, however, the Court is said to 
have sat generally in the Hall of Sergeant’s Inn.t There 
were occasional Commissions of Review after appeals 
to the Delegates, but they were infrequent and unim- 
portant. The appeal to the King in Chancery (Delegates) 
from any Court of the Archbishop was, of course, given 
by the Henrician statute.t But long before, there had 
been an appeal from the High Court of Admiralty to the 
Delegates ; and this appeal not only continued under the 
Henrician statute, but Ecclesiastical appeals under that 
statute were to be framed on the same model and to be 
addressed to the same people (Delegates) as in the case 
of appeals from the High Court of Admiralty.§ 

The various offices connected with the Primate and his 
great officers have had many homes. Thus, in 1794 the 
Prerogative Office, which was never inside the Commons, 
was close to it, to the west. It remained there, with many 
enlargements, until it and its contents were moved to 
Somerset House. In 1828 the present Faculty Office 
(23 Knightrider Street) was built and the office has been 
there since. It seems to have been in Godliman Street 
in 1708 and also in 1791. The present House was then 
Nos. 10 and 11 Great Knightrider Street. In 1794 the 
Faculty Office was in Great Knightrider Street (south 
side), but outside the Commons. I do not know the date 
of the removal of the Faculty Office from this (the south 
side of Knightrider Street) to its present site on the 
north side, but it was long before the erection of the 





* Reg v. Abp. of Canterbury, [1902] 2 K. B. 503. 

+ Law’s ‘Forms,’ p. 371. Andrews v. Powis, 1 Lee, 242 ; Skeffington v. 
White, 2 Hagg., at p. 629. 

t 25 Henry VIII, ch. 19. 

§ 25 Henry VIII, ch. 19, sec. 4. 
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present house. Even in 1787 the Vicar-General’s Office 
was on the site of the present Faculty Office, then Nos. 10 
and 11 Great Knightrider Street. Mr A. W. D. Moore, 
the present Registrar of the Faculties and of the Arches, 
is the descendant of a long line of proctors named Moore 
(not related to Archbishop Moore), beginning with a Philip 
Moore (1730-1803), Registrar of the Vicar-General. Mem- 
bers of this family have held office as working Registrar 
of the Faculties till the present time and of the Vicar- 
General from long before 1787 till early in the 19th 
century. The Vicar-General’s Office was moved from 
Nos. 10 and 11 Knightrider Street (I do not know the 
date) to 14 Bell Yard close by, and in 1878 to Dean’s 
Court (near the Deanery), and in 1894 to Creed Lane. 
In 1924 the Vicar-General’s Office was moved to West- 
minster. But the Faculty Office remains in its old 
quarters, now No. 23 Knightrider Street. 

In the old days when the Doctors had Testamentary 
jurisdiction and Admiralty jurisdiction, although they 
were continually complaining to one another of their 
depressed condition, they yet managed to make a living, 
and, judging by the estates they left behind them, not a 
very bad one. But since 1857, when their Testamentary 
jurisdiction, to the great advantage of the public, passed 
to the Court of Probate; and their Matrimonial juris- 
diction, also to the great advantage of the public, passed 
to the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, there 
has been little left for the Court of Arches to do. The 
unpopularity of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council as the Court of final appeal in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts has further diminished their work, and it may be 
assumed with great probability that the Court of Arches 
and the other Ecclesiastical Courts have no future before 
them as institutions which can afford to train and employ 
Advocates educated in the Ecclesiastical Law of this 
country. This has been emphatically the case in modern 
times. The present jurisdiction of the Court of Arches 
consists of (1) Appeals as to ritual or doctrine or other 
irregularity, not including immorality under the Church 
Discipline Act, 1840,* or cases by Letters of Request 
under the same Act. (2) Faculty appeals. (3) Appeals in 





* 3 & 4 Vict. ch. 86, 
B 2 
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pew cases, unless a freehold by prescription be claimed. 
(4) Alternative appeals under Clergy Discipline Act, 
1892.* 

The Second Chapter of the Fifteenth Volume of the 
London Topographical Record is entitled ‘ Doctors’ 
Commons.’ It is the work of Master Pretor W. Chandler 
and is of great interest ; but it is, for its purpose, hope- 
lessly marred by the author’s apparent inacquaintance 
with any distinction between Ecclesiastical Courts and the 
Admiralty Court. At page 11 is given a full-page photo- 
graph of the celebrated silver oar, which was, and under 
certain conditions is still, carried before the Admiralty 
Judge. Unfortunately, the writer gives a rather full 
account of the Court of Arches in 1746, and says that the 
mace in the shape of a silver oar was carried before the 
Judge. The authority for this remarkable statement is 
given in a note; but it is far from bearing out the text.t 
It says, indeed, that ‘the mace’ was carried before the 
Judge, and, at a subsequent page, that the silver oar 
was carried before the Admiralty Judge as he went to or 
from his Court. It is probable that ‘the mace’ was 
always carried before the Dean of the Arches as, on the 
rare occasions when he holds a Court, it is to this day ; 
but it is not, and could not have been, an oar, silver 
or otherwise. As a matter of fact, the mace now in use 
was given by Archbishop Tenison to the Court of Arches, 
and bears an inscription of the date, March 6, 1698. It 
has, no doubt, been in use ever since, and could not, 
therefore, have been supplanted by the silver oar in 1746. 

Miss Jeffries Davis concludes her chapter on the 
‘ Later History of Doctors’ Commons ’ with an expression 
of regret, which most of her readers will share, that 
Doctors’ Commons should not have been preserved and 
that the Doctors should not only have sold their property 
and their library but, so far as most of them were con- 
cerned, should have kept the proceeds for their own 
benefit. It is difficult to see that the Doctors’ retention 
of their property, for which, after all, they and not the 
public had paid, was more reprehensible than the reten- 
tion of the property of Sergeant’s Inn by most of the 





* 55 & 56 Vict. ch. 32, sect. 4 (4). 
+ Floyer’s ‘ Proctor’s Practice,’ first edition, 1744 ; second edition, 1746, 
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Sergeants. It will not be forgotten that some of the 
Sergeants, Lord Bramwell* for one and, I think, Lord 
Lindley for another, publicly declined to retain any 
profit from the transaction. As to the retention of 
Doctors’ Commons, it must be remembered that, with the 
testamentary and matrimonial business bestowed else- 
where, there was nothing left to the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
except a very attenuated amount of Church business, 
inadequate for the training of a sufficient number of 
ecclesiastical lawyers and still more inadequate for the 
support of an ecclesiastical judiciary. Doctors’ Com- 
mons certainly was not wanted for ecclesiastical business. 
To what other purpose then could the property have 
been usefully applied ? 


Lewis T. DIBDIN, 
Dean of the Arches. 








* See letter to ‘ Times,’ Nov. 6, 1886. 
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Art. 2,— THE GERMAN REPUBLIC AND THE 
EXTREMISTS. 


THE political development of Germany since the Armistice 
has several features in common with that of France during 
the first two decades following the Franco-Prussian War. 
Both countries had lost a war and had been forced to sign 
a humiliating Treaty of Peace. In both cases the new 
Republic was threatened at the very beginning of its 
existence with armed revolts of the extreme Left factions, 
the Paris Commune in France and the rising of the 
Spartacists in Germany. After the outbreak had been 
suppressed the Republic had in each instance to defend 
itself against a series of conspiracies and coups d’Etat 
Jaunched against it by the other extreme formed by 
the monarchists and reactionaries. In both cases these 
assaults were repulsed, and the Republic survived. 
France foiled the Counter-Revolutionary plots of President 
MacMahon and the Duc de Broglie, and averted the 
danger of General Boulanger’s ‘ music-hall dictatorship.’ 
Germany suppressed the Kapp Putsch in 1920, and the 
Hitler rising in Munich in 1923, and up to three or four 
years ago it seemed as if the German Republic were at 
last firmly established and the forces of militarism and 
reaction finally defeated. It is, however, precisely at 
this stage that the analogy with France ceases, and that 
the trend of events in Germany takes an entirely opposite 
direction. 

The main point of difference between the two countries 
lies in the economic consequences of the lost war in each 
case. If Bismarck intended to cripple France by the 
imposition of a war indemnity of five milliard francs he 
made a grievous miscalculation. Far from being seriously 
hampered by the indemnity, which she was able to dis- 
charge in less than two and a half years, France entered 
on a period of exceptional prosperity, and was able to 
carry out a programme of colonial expansion which 
roused the envy of her conquerors. After the Great War, 
on the other hand, Germany undertook to pay enormous 
reparations in money and kind which, it is now generally 
admitted, were beyond her capacity. In so far as she 
was able to fulfil her obligations, this was largely achieved 
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at the cost of serious dislocation to the economic systems 
of other countries, consequences which, in their turn, 
reacted again on Germany’s own position and aggravated 
a world economic crisis which finally brought from the 
Chancellor an unequivocal declaration that ‘Germany can 
pay no more.’ This is the first and most important 
difference between the development of France and 
Germany after the wars of 1870 and 1914 respectively ; 
but it is not the only one. Germany was compelled by 
the Peace Treaty to disarm, to consent to a long occupa- 
tion of a large section of her territory by foreign troops, 
and to submit to a great number of humiliations which 
provoked feelings of resentment among all classes of her 
people, not only against those who had forced the Peace 
upon them, but also against their fellow-countrymen who 
had attached their signatures to the Treaty. But 
whereas the French delegates who signed the Treaty of 
Frankfort in 1871 were monarchists and reactionaries, 
those who represented Germany at Versailles in 1919 were 
Democrats and Republicans. Thus the revolt against the 
terms of the Treaty has drawn Germany to the Right 
instead of the Left. The extent of this swing to the 
Right is only to be seen now after the veritable avalanche 
of elections which has taken place in Germany this year. 
Political conditions, it is true, have been complicated ever 
since the Revolution by the multiplicity of parties and 
the system of proportional representation, so that there 
have been continual difficulties and frequent reconstruc- 
tions and changes of Government; but until the last few 
years it was always possible to form a Government with a 
Constitutional Republican majority behind it. 

So completely have the events of the last two years 
transformed the political situation that to-day the anti- 
constitutionalists hold a majority of seats in the Diet of 
Prussia and of several other States, whilst in the Reichstag 
the Bruening Government could only remain in power 
through a suspension of normal Parliamentary procedure 
and by dispensing with the Legislature except on rare 
occasions when it had to secure from it a precarious vote 
of confidence for the emergency decrees by which it 
governed the country. The full extent of the revolution- 
ary wave which has swept over Germany is seen clearly 
from the results of the Prussian Diet election in April last 
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and a comparison with the figures for the previous election 
in 1928. 


ELECTIONS TO THE PRUSSIAN STATE DIET. 
1928. 1932. 
Constitutional and Republican parties .. 279 172 
Revolutionary and anti-Republican parties 128 250 


If a new Reichstag were elected to-morrow its com- 
plexion would correspond to that of this new Prussian 
State Legislature which represents an electorate equal 
to nearly two-thirds of that of the whole Reich. The 
Parliamentary system established in Germany less than 
fourteen years ago is already breaking down, and the 
Weimar Republican Constitution is now on the defensive 
against powerful enemies which are waging unceasing 
war upon it on two fronts. 

The German elections have brought disaster to every 
one of the Republican parties with the exception of the 
Centre, a party which has not shared the common fate 
because it appeals to its supporters among the electorate 
as co-religionists rather than as apostles of some transitory 
political programme, and has behind it the whole organised 
strength of the Roman Catholic Church in Germany. 
The Centre has played a prominent part in every Reich 
administration which has been formed since the revolution. 
It is the most flexible and adaptable of all the German 
parties. Its gradations, ranging from a Left Wing which 
is mildly Socialistic to a moderate Right, enable it to 
co-operate (as it has done since the War) with any party or 
group of parties excepting the Communists and (so far) 
the National Socialists. It is not its numbers, but its 
stability and its half-way position between the Right and 
Left which give the Centre its power and influence in the 
national and State Governments. Numerically it ranks 
only fourth among the parties in the present Reichstag, 
but it has probably produced more administrative ability 
than any other group, and with the exception of the late 
Herr Stresemann and Herr Walther Rathenau, who was 
assassinated in 1922, almost every German statesman of 
international reputation has belonged to the clerical 
Centre. The remaining Constitutional parties which 
have shared office with the Centre during the last thirteen 
years are the Social-Democrats, the Democrats (now 
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known as the State Party), and the German People’s 
Party, the party of Herr Stresemann. The two last- 
named groups represent the sections into which German 
Liberalism split more than three-quarters of a century ago. 
The Democrats became almost indistinguishable from 
the Social-Democrats, and the People’s Party, which has 
always had a troublesome Right Wing, became more and 
more unsure of its ground, and after the death of its 
brilliant leader rapidly lost all power of appeal to an 
electorate which was seeking clear-cut issues. Both 
groups have suffered virtual extinction during the recent 
struggles at the polls. The Social-Democrats have, until 
a short time ago, been the largest party in the country, 
but their recent losses have been sweeping, and in 
the Prussian Diet they have fallen to a bad second 
place with 93 seats against the 176 now held by the 
National Socialists. Before the War the _ Social- 
Democrats, strong in numbers, but powerless in a Reich- 
stag, the members of which exercised no control over the 
Government, could vent their energies in no other way 
than in talk, and in their speeches in those days the 
revolutionary aspect of their aims was naturally upper- 
most. Elected after the War on a ‘ Peace at any price’ 
mandate, they found themselves faced with problems 
perhaps more difficult than any which a peace-time 
Government has had to solve. Germany had lost her 
colonies and vast tracts of her territory including some 
of the wealthiest parts; the whole Rhineland was 
occupied by foreign armies; there was a depreciated 
currency, a badly impaired credit, an enormous bill for 
damages to be met. The Germans found themselves 
regarded with hatred and suspicion by the greater part 
of the civilised world. The Social-Democrats postponed 
their revolutionary aims and, supported by the Centre 
and the Democrats, settled down to the task of restoring 
political and financial order, and of re-establishing 
confidence by renouncing thoughts of revenge and 
convincing a sceptical Europe of the pacific intentions of 
the new Republic. Although their enemies attempt to 
throw the largest part of the blame for the ‘ misgovern- 
ment ’ of Germany since the Revolution on to the shoulders 
of the Social-Democrats, it must not be forgotten that 
this party has never governed alone, that it was out of 
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office at many critical stages during this period, and that, 
since March 1930, it has not been represented in any 
Cabinet in the Reichstag. 

If one examines the more or less consistent policy of 
peace, reconciliation, and the fulfilment of the Versailles 
Treaty which was carried on by the various coalitions 
which governed Germany during the first twelve or 
thirteen years after the Armistice, it is impossible to regard 
them as having ignominiously failed as their foes alleged, 
still less of having betrayed their country by abject 
submission to French behests and by lowering the prestige 
of Germany abroad. On the contrary, so far as foreign 
policy is concerned, they did a great deal to restore 
respect for Germany among the nations, to disarm 
suspicion, and to improve international relations. Beyond 
question they made many mistakes. They tolerated for 
years the marching and parading in uniform of the 
Stahlhelm, the Nazi Storm Detachments, and semi- 
military bodies of this description, whose spectacular 
‘national rallies’ did more than a little to harden 
militaristic opinion in France. At home they permitted 
their currency to become worthless before attempting 
to stabilise it. They cannot be acquitted of Budget 
extravagance (although this has been grossly exaggerated 
and misrepresented in France), and no one can deny that 
Dr Bruening’s scheme of retrenchment came several 
years too late. Yet, in spite of these errors, there would 
have been a good chance of the Constitutionalists being 
able to save the economic and political situation had it 
not been for the decided change for the worse in the 
general economic condition of Europe. At the General 
Election in 1928 the Republican parties received an 
overwhelming endorsement of their domestic and foreign 
policy, and the subsequent change in public opinion has 
only developed with the world crisis. 

The decline of the Social Democrats is due, not so 
much to any specific mistake or weakness in their policy 
as to the fact that they have stood for the status quo 
during a period when large sections of the German 
population were driven to seek salvation in drastic 
change either in one direction or another. The Centre 
has more or less held its own, but otherwise every political 
party has experienced a landslide with the exception of the 
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Communists and the National Socialists (or the Nazis as 
they are conveniently called), and these are the only two 
parties who know what they want, or, at all events, can 
persuade the masses that they know it. The Communists 
won twenty-three seats at the 1930 Reichstag elections, 
largely at the cost of the Social Democrats, and they have 
been gaining steadily at the latter’s expense ever since. 
It is true that the party polled badly at the Presidential 
election, when uncertainty and divided councils led to 
several hundred thousand Communists voting for Herr 
Adolf Hitler in the hope that his victory would be the 
signal for a general upheaval; but since then they have 
gained ground in Prussia and elsewhere, and there are 
reasons to think that the party is rallying its forces for 
another big forward movement. Although in many parts 
of the country their open activities are severely restricted 
by the authorities, the party has a compactness and an 
intricate and thorough organisation which is not even 
surpassed by that of Herr Hitler’s movement. 

It is highly significant that although conditions are 
driving the Germans into the camps of the extremists, 
there is one set of extremists which have not profited 
by this process. These are the Nationalists who represent 
a combination of the old Junkers with the big industrialists. 
The party is led by Herr Hugenberg, himself a wealthy 
capitalist and proprietor of several newspapers and 
commercial undertakings. The Hugenberg Nationalists 
are pure and simple reactionaries. They would restore 
the Imperial family and the old régime, and they advocate 
the repudiation of the Versailles Treaty and an aggressive 
foreign policy. Before Herr Hitler’s advent the 
Nationalists were the party of the extreme Right, and it 
was they who profited by popular dissatisfaction with 
the foreign and domestic policy of the Republic. At first 
they made some little headway, and for a time were even 
able to participate in the Government, but their influence 
soon declined, and in 1930 the party split into several 
sections. In the Presidential election this year their 
candidate, Lieutenant-Colonel Duesterberg, was only able 
to poll 24 million votes out of a total of more than 37} 
millions. It is plain from this that, however dissatisfied 
the majority of the Germans may be with the Republic, 
they are not attracted by the prospect of a mere return 
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to 1913; but where the old nationalism has failed through 
lack of adaptability, the new nationalism of Herr Adolf 
Hitler has gone from success to success, thanks to the 
novelty, or at all events the apparent novelty, of its 
appeal. 

This new creed—National Socialism as it is called—is 
partly the product of Herr Adolf Hitler’s ingenuity, other 
portions having been contributed by prominent members 
of his party, and part again having been borrowed from 
Italian Fascism, from Soviet Russia, and from the 
economic works of Karl Marx. Herr Hitler’s ability 
has not been manifested so much in the evolution of a 
new political doctrine as in the tenacity and endurance 
by which he has converted a coterie of half a dozen 
theorists into the greatest political party in Germany, 
with one million registered members, over thirteen million 
supporters at the poll, and an organisation which arouses 
the admiration of its bitterest enemies. The Nazi leader 
is sometimes represented as a Mussolini and at other times 
as a sort of Simon Tappertit, but he is neither the one nor 
the other, but a man of remarkable, though far from 
phenomenal, capacity, a fluent orator, a clever organiser, 
with a keen eye for spectacular effects. He is no states- 
man and he is no thinker. An analysis of one of his 
speeches or pamphlets reveals an amazing amount of 
loose thought, of sophistry, of self-contradiction, and 
sheer topsy-turvydom, and yet, in spite of all this, he has 
a happy knack of seizing on the weaknesses in his 
opponents’ case and exposing them so devastatingly that — 
his own inconsistencies are frequently overlooked by 
his readers, still oftener by his audiences. He is a man of 
boundless energy and is unquestionably possessed of a 
certain charm of manner. It is impossible to say how 
much of the movement’s success is due to his personal 
influence, but beyond question it is very considerable. 
There is a strain of the fanatic in Hitler’s character, but 
he has too sharp an eye for immediate political oppor- 
tunities and too pronounced a faculty for deliberately 
sitting down and laying siege to his enemies to be fanatical 
in the ordinary sense of the word. The idea that he is a 
man of iron resolution, uncompromising in his opinions 
and bending others to his will by sheer force of personality, 
is a complete illusion. He deliberately adopts the pose 
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of the ‘strong man,’ but it is no more thanapose. That he 
is a dictator with the destinies of the whole National 
Socialist movement in his hands is a myth which the 
party stage-managers are beginning to find some difficulty 
in preserving. 

The Nazi movement is not controlled by one man, but 
by an oligarchy of some half a dozen nominally sub- 
ordinate leaders—some of them prominent and others 
pulling the wires from comparative obscurity. It was 
these men who jockeyed the nominal dictator into 
standing for the Presidency, a course against which his 
better judgment had warned him. For all his fire-brand 
speeches, Hitler has a strain of caution and a sound 
business instinct which leads him to shun desperate 
measures and to welcome advantageous compromises. 
It is an open secret that had he not been overruled by his 
lieutenants he would have accepted the Chancellor’s 
proposal to renew President von Hindenburg’s term of 
office by a two-thirds vote of the Reichstag, and thus 
avoid the display of national disunity involved in a 
Presidential election. Indeed, if Adolf Hitler were more 
of a ‘ dictator ’ in the sense of being able to keep a tighter 
rein over the more uncompromising and recalcitrant 
spirits in his party, Dr Bruening would have found 
negotiations with the Nazis a far lighter task and might 
long ago have reconstructed his Government so as to 
include representatives of the Hitler movement pledged 
to good behaviour on the word of their chief. Ten years 
ago the name of Adolf Hitler was unknown, even in 
Germany. In 1923 he became famous overnight as the 
leader of a beer-hall revolution which lasted barely 
twenty-four hours. Four years later he had sunk again 
into obscurity from which he was raised once more in 
1930 by the sensational electoral successes of his party. 
Ever since that time his fame has been increasing steadily, 
and when a few months ago he stood opposed to the 
venerable Field-Marshal von Hindenburg as candidate 
for the Presidency of Germany he was thrown more 
prominently than ever in the public eye ; whilst the result 
of that election and of those in Prussia have now given 
him the title to speak on behalf of the largest organised 
section of the German people. 

What is the goal of this movement which Herr Hitler 
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has created, and what is the explanation of the almost 
unparalleled success which has attended it ? An examina- 
tion of the official statement of the party’s aims and 
objects reveals a certain number of definite proposals 
linked up in a loose and rather unconvincing manner with 
abstract principles relating to race, nationality, politics, 
civilisation, and religion. The destructive part of the 
programme consists in the repudiation of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the overthrow of the present German 
State ; the positive side involves a complete reorganisation 
of the nation, politically, socially, and economically. 
The aim of Herr Feder, the economic theorist of the party, 
is to restore Germany to the state in which she was fifty 
years ago, before the development of large-scale industry, 
big banking corporations, and powerful Trusts and 
combines. The large department stores (many of which 
are owned by Jews) are to be nationalised and hired out to 
small shop-keepers; the Government and the local 
authorities are to place contracts wherever possible in 
the hands of small firms. The Stock Exchange is to be 
abolished ; banks and great combines to be nationalised. 
The farmer is to be restored to prosperity by a system of 
protection which is to culminate in ‘ economic autarchy.’ 
Germany’s export trade is to be allowed to go’ the way of 
the German colonies, and the population is to be made 
self-supporting by the establishment of new domestic 
industries, the drainage of moors, the reclamation of 
submerged land on the North Sea coast, and a variety of 
similar Public Works. Jews are to be treated as an 
inferior grade of citizens ; journalism, art, and literature 
are to be purged of ‘ pernicious influences.’ Education 
is to be conducted along lines which will develop the 
‘German spirit’ and produce a kind of hot-house 
patriotism, and even religion is to take on an unmistakably 
national] character. The programme contains many 
further proposals of a fantastic nature, most of which— 
it is thought—would be quietly shelved if the Nazis 
were to seize power, but responsible leaders seem to 
treat the scheme for ‘ economic autarchy ’ as a practicable 
and indispensable feature. 

The plan to make the Reich self-supporting could 
hardly fail to lead to complications between Germany and 
her neighbours. Quite apart from the fact that the Nazis 
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demand the restoration to Germany of all territory 
annexed after the War, it must be plain even to the most 
optimistic member of the party that ‘ economic autarchy ’ 
would be utterly impossible within the present frontiers 
of the Reich. ‘ We demand land to nourish our people,’ 
says the party programme, ‘and to make farmers out of 
the growing population of Germany.’ This demand for 
‘land,’ combined with another for the revival of conscrip- 
tion, and the daily ‘ hymns of hate’ against Poland and 
the ‘ hereditary foe,’ France, which swell from the Nazi 
press and platform are more than sufficient to explain the 
apprehension which every fresh growth of the Hitler 
movement arouses in these two countries. It is doubtful 
whether a tenth part of those who vote for Hitlerism at 
the polls agree with or even understand this curious 
mish-mash of a political programme in toto. It is not 
theoretical principles nor yet concrete constructive 
proposals which have swept section after section of the 
voters into the Nazi camp; but the vigour with which 
the movement has criticised the existing political and 
economic régime, and the impression given by Herr 
Hitler and the other leaders that they know what they 
want and are determined to know no rest until they get it. 

Whereas other parties have grumbled at the Peace 
Treaty and moaned at the heavy burdens of reparations 
while agreeing to fulfil the obligations imposed upon 
them, Hitler declared from the very beginning that 
Germany could not and should not pay one farthing in 
reparations and that he repudiated the Treaty, lock, 
stock, and barrel. This firmness and consistency (in 
spite of so much faulty logic in other instances) has 
created an almost incredible degree of confidence in 
Hitler’s wisdom and foresight. ‘Give Hitler supreme 
power and everything will come right.’ That is the 
attitude of millions who know little and care less about 
the economics of ‘autarchy’ or of Herr Feder’s subtle 
distinctions between ‘productive’ and ‘predatory’ 
capital. For the rest, National Socialism means all 
things to all men. The farmer is won over by the lure 
of high prices for his crops ; the shop-keeper is charmed by 
the proposal to eliminate the competition of the big 
stores ; the ex-officers who form such an important active 
section of the party are looking forward to commissions 
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in the new ‘citizen army’; while yet another class of 
Hitlerites comprising aristocrats and former Court officials, 
ex-Grand Dukes, and a Hohenzollern Prince regard the 
movement as an instrument for the restoration of 
the ancien régime; and so on with several more of the 
heterogeneous elements that make up ‘the party which 
represents not a class but the whole nation.’ 

The main strength of National Socialism does not lie 
in the big industrial cities, but in the middle-sized and 
smaller towns, where the greater part of the population 
consists of shop-keepers, independent craftsmen, officials, 
and rentiers, and in the Protestant agricultural districts 
where there is no Centre Party to compete for the votes 
of the impoverished and discontented peasant-proprietors. 
A great number of young shop-assistants have been 
attracted by the romance and glamour of the movement 
which has offered them a means of escape from prosaic 
conditions of life, but so far the industrial workers have 
not been influenced to any considerable extent by Nazi 
propaganda. The latter are inclined to regard the 
‘national ’ side of the movement as predominating at the 
expense of the ‘ socialistic,’ and, indeed, Nazi leaders are 
very careful to point out that a respect for private property 
is one of the fundamental principles of their creed. The 
great industrial capitalists who are known to subsidise 
the party would hardly do so if they had not received such 
assurances as ‘ we shall only nationalise what we have to.’ 

There are hundreds of lawyers, doctors, and school- 
teachers in the Nazi ranks, and the majority of Germany’s 
students. Indeed, a remarkable feature of the party’s 
recent development has been the number of educated and 
intelligent men which National Socialism has drawn into 
its fold. The latest Nazi recruits include some admirable 
specimens of Germany’s younger generation, young men 
of high principle, imbued with a lofty patriotism and . 
idealism, who see in the triumph of Herr Hitler the 
regeneration of their country. Unhappily, however, 
among the men in authority there exists an element 
inspired by very different motives. Several of the 
party leaders have joined the Hitler movement in 
order to gain power and position for themselves and to 
find an opportunity to wreak their hatred and vengeance 
on their public and private enemies. Not a few of these 
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men have been guilty of political murder themselves, 
many more have used their influence and authority to 
incite others to deeds of violence and bloodshed. It is 
this element which has been responsible for the Fascist 
tactics and the terrorisation methods which have done so 
much to embitter political life in Germany. Hitler and 
the other leaders may disclaim individual acts of violence 
by members of their party; but they cannot escape a 
large measure of responsibility in so far that they have 
consistently stirred up feelings of hatred in the minds of 
their followers and have appealed to the basest instincts 
in human nature with their promises of ‘reprisals’ and 
‘executions.’ There is a possibility of the decent 
elements in the party getting the upper hand, but, 
unfortunately, it is far more likely that their influence 
will continue to be ignored by the violent and unprincipled 
sections and their leaders. The young idealists and 
patriots are, unfortunately, only pawns in the Nazi 
movement; the men who count are the industrial 
capitalists, the Junkers, and ex-officers, the dukes, 
princes, and the notorious reactionaries. These men 
have but little respect for Herr Feder’s economic theories. 
Their aim is to seize power, to crush the trade unions, and 
to restore the army with all its old Imperial prestige. 

Herr Hitler’s opponents have been saying for the past 
eighteen months that his movement has reached its 
zenith, and that an inevitable reaction is about to set in 
against extremism, but on each occasion their prophecies 
have been falsified. There is no sign as yet that the 
high-water mark of Nazi progress has been recorded, but 
the movement has completed a definite stage of its 
development, and further advances will have to be made 
in a different direction. Always excepting the Catholic 
Centre, it may be said that National Socialism has 
virtually annihilated the old bourgeois parties and welded 
the middle classes into one big political group. But, 
unless the Nazis are to remain in a minority, albeit the 
most powerful single party, they will have to win over 
several more million supporters, and, since the middle 
class has been almost completely absorbed, these new 
recruits must come from the ranks of the proletariat. 
Hitherto the organised workers were inclined to rely on 
their Social-Democratic Trade Unions and to turn a deaf 
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ear to Nazi promises of ‘ bread and freedom,’ combined 
with a share in the despoiling of war-profiteers and 
Jewish bankers; but some of the latest successes of 
Hitlerism would suggest that its propaganda is at last 
beginning to break into the ‘ Marxist front,’ that is to 
say, the Social-Democratic and the Communist prole- 
tariat. The Social-Democratic policy of supporting the 
Bruening Government from fear of further Nazi triumphs 
alienated large numbers of working men, and especially 
of the unemployed workers who began to contrast 
Herr Hitler’s glowing promises with the Government's 
drastic reductions of unemployment benefits. Here 
is a new and fruitful soil for National Socialist 
propaganda, and the movement will assuredly make the 
most of it. On the other hand, the Communist ranks 
are also swelled by Social-Democratic desertions, and a 
strong anti-Nazi army is being formed simultaneously 
with the Hitler host. Moreover, a continuation of their 
losses may lead the Social-Democrats to adopt a more 
revolutionary attitude, and to join forces with the 
Communists against the common enemy, Fascism. In 
this possibility lies a serious menace of civil war which 
has caused not a little anxiety among thoughtful German 
observers. Instead of Hitlerism creating unity, they say, 
there is grave reason to fear that it will only succeed in 
splitting the country into two equally powerful and 
violently hostile sections. 

The resignation of Dr Bruening has removed from the 
Chancellorship the one man whose vigour and determina- 
tion are strong enough, in the opinion of well-informed and 
reasonable Germans, to lead the nation back to moderation 
and sanity. Dr Bruening refused to surrender to what 
he regarded as a passing phase of political hysteria ; he 
refused to come to terms with extremists who, he felt, 
could not fail to weaken the confidence of foreign countries 
in Germany’s stability and good faith. The forces of 
the new movement have proved too strong for him. The 
Bruening Cabinet formed the last line of defence against 
the admission of the National Socialists to power, and 
it is plain that whatever Governments may succeed it, 
the Nazis will exercise a powerful influence on them. 
But the difficulties which the old parties will encounter 
in co-operating with the Hitlerites are more serious than 
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is generally supposed. Those who imagine that Nazi 
ministers after a brief term of office will become orthodox 
Parliamentarians have a complete misconception of the 
aims and methods of the party. If they accept office in 
the present State they will do so in order that they may 
be in a better position to overthrow it. It is part of a 
deliberate and openly admitted scheme that they should 
gain power in the Reichstag, in the State Diets, in city 
councils, and in various other public bodies, so that by 
seizing control of them simultaneously the administration 
of the whole country would fall into their hands at a 
single stroke. In State Diets like those of Thuringia and 
Brunswick, where they have co-operated with other parties 
in the Government, the portfolio which they have 
invariably chosen has been the Ministry of the Interior, 
which affords an opportunity of tampering with the Police 
Force and exercising political pressure over their 
adversaries. The essence of National Socialism is its 
resolve to overthrow the Weimer Constitution. Herr 
Hitler’s statement that this will be done ‘legally,’ if it 
means anything, implies that they will only change the 
constitution by a two-thirds majority vote in the Reich- 
stag. But the words and actions of many of the ‘ sub- 
ordinate’ leaders in the party have expressed such a 
decided indifference for legality that the Germans may 
well be apprehensive of the Hitlerites taking a shorter cut 
to power than that offered by a two-thirds majority, which 
no single political party in Germany has ever yet 
approached. With the Nazis taking a share in the Govern- 
ment things might move without excessive friction for a 
short time, but sooner or later the inevitable split would 
occur, and the Hitlerites, with control of—let us say— 
the police and the Reichswehr in their hands, would be 
presented with a tempting opportunity for a coup d’Etat 
which their ‘ wild men ’ would be unlikely to let slip. 

It is small wonder that many thoughtful and unpre- 
judiced Germans view the progress of events with 
increasing pessimism and alarm. They look forward 
at best to a long period of uncertainty, extreme economic 
depression, and political strife, and, at worst, to a violent 
upheaval with disastrous repercussions throughout 
Europe. 

LEE J. STANLEY. 
c 2 
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Art. 3—THE SHAKESPEARE CANON. 


1. Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of ‘Sir Thomas 
Moore.’ By Alfred W. Pollard and others. Cambridge 
University Press, 1923. 

2. Shakespeare and ‘Sir Thomas Moore.’ By S. A. 
Tannenbaum. Tenny Press, New York, 1928. 

And other works. 


It is the drawback of the scholar, as distinguished from 
the student, that almost invariably he has a closed mind ; 
and nowhere is this more marked than in the branch of 
scholarship concerned with the Elizabethan drama. 
Everything is settled, even if it be only a determination 
that on certain troublesome questions there can be no 
settlement. For any one to attempt to settle any of 
these problems is often regarded as unpardonable, because 
the authorities have decided that it cannot be done. If 
there were anything in it, it would come from one of the 
authorities themselves ; if it come from an outsider, it is 
obvious that there can be nothing much to recommend it. 
Such being the attitude of the cognoscenti, it is no wonder 
that there is reluctance among younger men to put 
forward new ideas. In such a situation, traditional views 
are in danger of becoming stereotyped. 

Nowhere is there greater stagnancy, greater reliance 
upon the established view, than in regard to Shakespeare. 
The chief attention is paid to minor matters ; such as how 
texts were made-up, and the relative values of differing 
quartos ; while the great vital questions of what plays are 
to be regarded as Shakespeare’s, and what not, are left 
almost entirely alone. Why? Because the matter is 
regarded as settled. The canon is made up, and may not 
be disturbed. It must not be supposed that this has been 
determined by those who set themselves up as the great 
authorities of the day. Not at all: it was settled long 
before they came on the scene: their views are merely 
inherited. The main liberty they allow themselves is in 
regard to the genuineness of parts of the accepted plays ; 
and with this question is mixed up that of the authority 
of the Folio. There is an ultra-conservative school 
trying to revive an idea that was supposed to have been, 
and should have been, exploded years ago, that every line 
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in the Folio is Shakespeare’s; and there is an ultra- 
radical school whose aim is to prove that a majority of the 
plays are either mainly or wholly non-Shakespearean ; 
but both these schools would be horrified at the suggestion 
that the canon should not be regarded as complete. 

The absurd tendency recently manifested to treat the 
Folio as wholly Shakespeare’s—Shakespeare’s in every 
scene, every speech, and every line—is probably a not 
unnatural reaction from the fantastic lengths to which 
disintegration has been pushed ; but, if it is unreasonable 
to assume that Heminge and Condell did not know what 
plays were Shakespeare’s, and would be ready to include 
in their Folio dramas to which he had no title, it is equally 
unreasonable to suppose that they would include nothing 
not wholly Shakespeare’s or would be careful to replace 
Shakespeare’s text where it had been altered. Both 
views are against all reason. If it can be assumed that 
the hand of no one but Shakespeare is to be found in the 
Folio, it is but a step to the assumption that they omitted 
nothing that proceeded from his pen. That does not, 
however, follow. It is quite possible (though it will 
appeal to no one with the slightest sense of style) that 
Heminge and Condell may have refrained from including 
in their collection anything not wholly Shakespeare’s, and 
that, for the rest, we have three choices: (a) that there 
were no omissions, (6) that the dramatist’s joint work 
was omitted, (c) that some plays wholly Shakespeare’s 
were omitted. It is possible, though decidedly im- 
probable, that non-Shakespearean plays may have been 
included, and either that nothing of Shakespeare’s may 
have been omitted, or that, as some with no claim found 
their way in, so some entitled to inclusion were left out. 
But the most reasonable view to take—one may go further, 
and say, the only reasonable view to take—is that any- 
thing was included which was known or believed to be in 
some considerable measure Shakespeare’s work ; in which 
case we again have a choice between the theory that 
nothing substantially his was omitted, and the contrary 
theory that the collection was not complete. The latter 
seems to be the correct view, the omission of ‘ Pericles’ 
pointing in that direction ; while the narrow escape that 
‘ Winter’s Tale’ had of being left out adds to the prob- 
ability. Yet, according to accepted opinion, ‘ Pericles ’ 
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was the only play substantially Shakespeare’s that did 
not find a place. That is where the intense conservatism 
of the most orthodox Shakespearean scholar manifests 
itself. The canon is complete; it must never be added 
to. It may be legitimate to question the genuineness of 
portions of the accepted plays; but it is not permissible 
to suggest the addition of any from outside. 

Such is the attitude to-day. Will it last? Though 
our cognoscenti may find it hard to realise, there may be 
changes in the future, as there have been in the past, in 
what counts as orthodoxy. At the close of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth, there was a 
tendency, especially in Germany, to incorporate a number 
of doubtful plays, to find the hand of Shakespeare every- 
where ; but even then the distinction was always carefully 
made between the certain and the doubtful. There was 
a canon then, as there is to-day, with a degree of difference 
of opinion as to whether or not ‘ Pericles’ and ‘ Titus’ 
should be included in it. There was an open mind, but 
little judgment as to what constituted the peculiar manner 
of the great dramatist. To-day the position is reversed : 
there is a pretty complete knowledge of the individual 
characteristics of Shakespeare, and very little openness 
of mind. Instead of going to ridiculous extremes in find- 
ing the hand of Shakespeare in all sorts of unlikely places, 
scholars now are afraid to find a trace of him anywhere 
outside the accepted canon, save perhaps in one scene of 
‘Sir Thomas Moore.’ Will the wheel turn again, to the 
attainment of a broad point of view, something between 
the over-radical attitude of the past and the ultra- 
conservative attitude of the present ? 

The canon is made up of the thirty-six plays printed in 
the first Folio and one play excluded from it—* Pericles.’ 
This was settled over a century ago, and has remained 
unaltered. It is,in the opinion of Shakespeare editors, as 
unalterable as the canon of the Bible. And how has it 
been made up ? Weshall perhaps be told that the thirty- 
seven plays accepted are those with the most solid claims 
according to the external evidence. In fact, that must be 
the answer, since even those who believe (as I do) that the 
Folio contains no play to which Shakespeare did not 
contribute at least something will hardly advance the 
argument that ‘ Titus’ and ‘1 Henry VI’ are accepted 
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for their Shakespearean characteristics. But, if that be 
the answer, it is not the true one. So far as concerns the 
thirty-six plays, they are admitted on the external 
evidence, on the ground of their inclusion in the Folio ; 
while as regards ‘ Pericles,’ it is admitted not on the 
external evidence (for it has not the best claim of the 
outside plays), but on the internal evidence—a fact 
doubtless very displeasing to those who deny the possi- 
bility of determining authorship by a knowledge of the 
individual characteristics of the different dramatists. 

As has been said, ‘ Pericles ’ has not the best claim on 
the score of external evidence; that honour falls to 
‘A Yorkshire Tragedy.’ ‘ Pericles’ occupies the second 
place, and ‘ London Prodigal’ the third. The three were 
published as works of Shakespeare during his lifetime, 
and were included in the Third Folio (a matter of but 
little moment, considering some of the other things 
included in that collection). What puts ‘ London 
Prodigal’ in a place inferior to the other two is the fact 
that it was not entered in the Stationers’ Register—a 
somewhat suspicious circumstance. And what makes the 
claim of ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ stronger than that of 
‘ Pericles ’ is that it has not only a title-page attribution, 
but also (and this is a far more important and telling fact), 
a Stationers’ Register ascription to Shakespeare. I have 
no wish to question the correctness of the inclusion of 
‘ Pericles ’ in the canon or of the exclusion of ‘ A Yorkshire 
Tragedy.’ My point is, that the determination has been 
made by internal evidence; and that, if such evidence 
may be used to extend the canon by one play, there is no 
good reason why it should be regarded as impossible for 
any other Shakespearean play to have been omitted from 
the Heminge and Condell collection. It seems to me, in 
fact, that, as ‘ Pericles’ has a less strong claim, on 
external evidence, than ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’; so, on 
internal evidence, it must rank below ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,’ the characteristics of which are more markedly 
Shakespearean. 

This play, ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ affords a good 
example of the innate conservatism of the scholastic mind. 
Of the really great Shakespearean critics fully two-thirds— 
it would not perhaps be too much to say, three-fourths— 
have accepted Shakespeare’s part-authorship; yet no 
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editor of the collected works of Shakespeare dares to include 
it pari passu with the accepted thirty-seven, because of the 
certainty that conservative scholars would raise a howl of 
indignation. It has once or twice been included in an 
inferior position, as a sort of appendix, stamped thereby 
as doubtful, in the hope that its inclusion thus may not 
give offence. Beyond that no editor dares venture, 
recognising that the Shakespeare canon is the closest of 
preserves—so close that, if ‘Pericles’ had not been 
definitely accepted by an earlier generation, it would have 
no chance of being admitted to-day. Because it has been 
admitted, no one dares now to suggest putting it out ; 
and, because ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen’ is out, no one 
attempts to put itin. Ido not wish to be misunderstood 
as objecting to the inclusion of ‘ Pericles’: I would 
retain it; but I would also include ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen.’ There are passages in this play that could 
have been written, I am convinced, by no one but Shake- 
speare; passages where the sweep of the verse, the 
mastery of words, the compression of thought, the terse- 
ness of the utterance, the grandeur of the imagery, show 
him at his best, his most mature, his most characteristic. 
I have argued elsewhere (in regard to ‘The Revenger’s 
Tragedy ’) that, if an early attribution be doubted, the 
best test to apply is, the consideration whether, had the 
play been anonymous, any scholar would have thought 
of attributing it to the dramatist in question. So, in 
regard to any play excluded from a canon; the question 
to be asked is, whether, had it been included, any one 
would have ventured to doubt its right to be there. That 
is what should be done with ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ 
Had it been in the Folio, no one would have thought of 
declaring its inclusion unjustified. 

And what of the external evidence? The play was 
published in 1634 as by Fletcher and Shakespeare, nine 
years after the death of the former. It greatly strengthens 
the argument derived from the title-page that the ascrip- 
tion in the Stationers’ Register is to the same effect. The 
chief argument brought against the attribution to Shake- 
speare is, the absence of the play from any of the Shake- 
speare folios. If omission from the First Folio be deemed 
fatal, then it should be deemed fatal to ‘ Pericles’ also. 
Exclusion from the Third Folio may mean more, but not 
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much more. All the things added to the two earlier 
Folios for this new edition were plays published during 
Shakespeare’s lifetime under either his name or his 
initials; and this play was not published till some 
eighteen years after Shakespeare’s death. It was prob- 
ably, moreover, looked upon as mainly Fletcher’s. Let 
us set against this omission the playhouse tradition, 
mentioned by Stevens, that the first act was Shakespeare’s. 
That is worth noting, because its correctness is upheld by 
the evidence of style. 

Another play clamouring for inclusion in the Shake- 
speare canon is ‘ Edward III.’ The external evidence in 
its favour is not fairly strong, like that for ‘ Pericles’ ; 
nor worthy of at least respectable consideration, like that 
for ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen’: it is so weak as to be 
almost negligible. It was listed as Shakespeare’s by an 
old cataloguer, between a blundering ascription of 
‘Edward II’ to him and a similar blundering ascription 
of ‘Edward IV.’ That evidence is well-nigh valueless ; 
nevertheless, this play, next to the one just dealt with, is 
the outside drama most favoured for admission to the 
sacred circle. Four different points of view have been 
assumed in regard to it. Some scholars, of whom Collier 
was the most noteworthy, considered it to be wholly by 
Shakespeare. I am not aware that any one living to-day 
is of that opinion. The majority of modern critics, 
including judges so distinguished as Furnivall, Swinburne, 
and Professor Saintsbury, have gone to the other extreme, 
altogether denying Shakespeare’s share in it; but also a 
fair number—notably Fleay and Ward—hold that Shake- 
speare was responsible for the insertion of the King-and- 
Countess scenes into a play with which he had otherwise 
nothing todo. Less favoured is my own view, which also 
was that of Tennyson, that Shakespeare’s hand is visible 
here and there throughout the play. 

Let it be noted that practically every opponent of the 
theory of the participation of Shakespeare admits the 
resemblance of ‘ the episode’ to his work. The manner, 
they admit, is his; but they have not the courage to 
accept the logical conclusion that the hand also is his. 
They are guilty of the cowardice that afflicts almost all 
Shakespearean scholars. Sometimes they seek to lessen 
the force of the admission of the resemblance by declaring 
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it to be merely superficial. That does not mend matters 
much. They recognise that, if the resemblance be real 
and profound, not confined to externals, but reaching to 
the heart, the author was a man with a Shakespearean 
cast of mind, and that, if so, if the belief be sound that 
there was none so gifted as Shakespeare himself, he must 
of necessity have been Shakespeare. But how much 
better off are they in their argument if the resemblance 
be only superficial ? In that case, the author is to be 
regarded as merely an imitator—an imitator of Shake- 
speare before Shakespeare was recognised as worthy of 
imitation. There is nothing more pitiable in the field of 
Elizabethan study than to see scholars, as we so often do, 
making out an excellent case for the authorship of a play 
or of certain passages in a play by a particular dramatist, 
and then, fearing to pursue the argument to its legitimate 
conclusion, falling back upon a timid and unscholarly 
theory of imitation. Accept such a theory, and there is 
an end of scholarship. The fact is, that, while there was 
in Elizabethan drama any amount of plagiarism, of the 
stealing of incidents, of ideas, of similes, of lines, there 
was little or no imitating of a dramatist’s manner. The 
Elizabethans may have been unconscionable robbers ; 
they were not base copyists. 

Let me offer some proof of that statement. Un- 
doubtedly the four great influences of the period were 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Jonson, and Fletcher. They 
dominated the theatre during their lives and continued 
in some measure to direct its course when in their coffins. 
If, then, imitation is to be found of the manners and 
methods of any of the dramatists of the time, it will 
surely be of one or other of these four. I can find no such 
imitation of any of them, save of Marlowe ; and in regard 
to Marlowe there were special circumstances. He was in 
effect the creator of the English blank-verse drama. He 
burst, a meteoric genius, upon a world illumined by a 
number of men of fair talent, but of no real greatness. 
These men could no more help imitating him than artists 
could help following the lead of him who first showed the 
value of perspective. In copying Marlowe’s verse, it was 
natural that they also should copy his dramatic method. 
They realised the superiority of his work to anything done 
earlier, and aimed to show that they could vie with him 
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on his own ground ; and, being, as they were, men of no 
striking originality or high mentality, they failed to realise 
that the adoption of the Marlovian verse did not necessi- 
tate the slavish following of his dramatic ideal. It took 
Marlowe himself to show how that was to be departed 
from: he travelled further from himself when he wrote 
‘Edward II’ than others had departed from him. 
Thenceforward, with the drama firmly established, there 
was little or no imitation of any one’s versification. A 
number of men of genius arose; while even the minor 
men, with no traces of genius, preserved their poetic 
individuality. That is not to say that there were no 
conventions or that the work of the lesser men is always 
distinguishable ; but of deliberate imitation there is 
little or no trace. Take Fletcher, for instance: he was 
the dominant theatrical figure of his time; he helped to 
create, or at least to bring into favour a new type of 
comedy ; and both in that genre and in romantic drama 
his influence was enormous and lasting; yet, although 
he had numerous followers so far as dramatic method was 
concerned, I am not aware that he had a single imitator 
of his verse, which was very original and no less successful. 
That is a remarkable fact, especially as the verse looks— 
I do not say that it is—easy to imitate. 

So, too, of Jonson; and, yet again, of Shakespeare. 
I know no case throughout the entire realm of Eliza- 
bethan drama of imitation of the verse of Shakespeare or 
of his particular manner of expressing his ideas. In no 
play unconnected with his name by some touch of external 
evidence, strong or weak, with the single exception of 
‘Sir Thomas Moore,’ have I come across work that I have 
been tempted to regard as his or that seemed to me to be 
written in imitation of his manner. I feel, therefore, 
that, when critics declare part of ‘Edward III’ to bear 
a great resemblance to Shakespeare’s work, they are 
confirming my impression that the hand is really his, and 
the argument that it is only imitative makes no impression 
on me at all. 

Though I attach less importance to them, there also 
are definite points of contact with Shakespeare. The 
line, ‘ Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds,’ occurs 
also in the 94th sonnet, and the phrase ‘scarlet orna- 
ments’ in another sonnet; while a further striking 
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expression, ‘laurel victory,’ is found in ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ from which the author, or one of the authors, 
of ‘Edward III’ can scarcely be supposed to have 
‘lifted’ it. (It occurs, it may be noted, not in the 
‘episode,’ which many critics have conceded to Shake- 
speare ; but in another part of the play in which also I 
see his hand.) As has been said, plagiarism was rife in 
Elizabethan drama, and too much importance, therefore, 
must not be attached to these parallels or to others with 
Shakespearean plays ; but, even setting aside the question 
of earliness, so that any plagiarism there may have been 
is more likely to have been from this play than the 
reverse, these parallels of expression do give support to 
the theory of Shakespearean authorship derived from the 
nature of the verse. It may further be remarked that, 
though the author of the best scenes was evidently a prac- 
tised writer, his style of versification cannot be likened to 
that of any of Shakespeare’s known fellows. That is why 
cautious scholars who are unready to concede any part of 
the play to Shakespeare are chary of identifying him with 
any one else. That is significant ; it is significant, also, 
that Shakespeare in his later work shows an acquaintance 
with this drama that he does not display with any in the 
writing of which he was not concerned. 

One more word about ‘ Edward III.’ Believers in the 
Shakespearean authorship of the episode, and of the 
episode alone, made some play with the argument that 
the remainder of the drama contained words not found in 
Shakespeare ; but this argument collapsed when it was 
shown that the same was to be said of the episode itself. 
Then the argument was used in turn against the theory 
of Shakespearean intervention in any part of the play ; 
but the valuelessness of the argument is evident when we 
note the fact that, on the same reckoning, a great deal of 
other plays, universally admitted to be Shakespeare’s, 
would have to be rejected. The vocabulary test is, in 
truth, a very dangerous one, and is too often used 
illogically, recklessly, and stupidly. 

The question regarding Shakespeare’s share in ‘Sir 
Thomas Moore’ revolves almost entirely around one 
small addition, though there is, as a matter of fact, another 
fragment which shows strong traces of his hand. The 
Shakespearean authorship of ‘the addition’ has been 
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argued by the late Sir Edward Maunde Thompson on the 
basis of the handwriting ; by the late Richard Simpson, 
James Spedding, and myself on grounds of the nature of 
the language, the sentence construction, the versification ; 
by Dr Greg on the score of the spelling ; by Professors 
Pollard and Dover Wilson because the character of the 
handwriting seemed to account for various errors in early 
quartos of Shakespeare; by Professor R. W. Chambers 
by reason of the mental attitude, and, in a later article, 
by consideration of the agreement in the association of 
ideas between Shakespeare and the writer; and, finally, 
by Professor Caroline Spurgeon on a study of the imagery. 
The conclusions as to the handwriting have been vigorously 
assailed by the late Mrs Stopes and Dr Tannenbaum, the 
arguments from style and from philosophical attitude have 
been questioned by Professor Schiicking ; and the ortho- 
graphical, bibliographical, and psychological ideas adum- 
brated have all been riddled more or less. The best 
summing-up of the case for Shakespeare is that put 
forward by Professor R. W. Chambers in the ‘ Modern 
Language Review’ of July 1931; but, if the Shake- 
spearean claim survive the attacks made upon it, it will 
not be for the very subtle bibliographical arguments 
advanced by Messrs Pollard, Greg, and Wilson, but by 
the xsthetic considerations which they have so com- 
pletely ignored. The best of all arguments for Shake- 
speare’s authorship is the close resemblance of the literary 
style to his. If all the other arguments in his favour 
were disposed of, that would still remain ; and, per contra, 
not one of them would be of much force if it was im- 
possible to discern any such resemblance. Personally, I 
have no doubt whatever of the style being that of Shake- 
speare. If Dr Tannenbaum be right (and he certainly 
advances very strong arguments) in denying that the 
fragment is in the handwriting of Shakespeare, the style 
still remains—to say nothing of the outlook, the vocabu- 
lary, the turn of phrase. One who is not an expert in 
handwriting may not attempt to decide between the 
diverse views of Dr Tannenbaum and Dr Greg, and, until 
authorities have agreed, may decide to be guided by 
considerations of style ; and these are overwhelmingly in 
favour of Shakespearean authorship. 

‘Double Falsehood’ is, in some respects, the most 
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interesting of these plays—not on the score of merit, for 
it has little ; not because, as it stands, Shakespeare can 
have had any large part in it, for the exact contrary is the 
case; not because of a tangle of contradictory proofs, 
for of actual proof there is little ; but because the whole 
case has to be built up inductively, its dependence being 
entirely upon reasoning. If the reasoning can be shown 
to be unsound, the structure falls to the ground ; if not, 
it must stand. The play was produced in 1727—that is 
to say, 111 years after the death of Shakespeare—and 
was given to the Press the next year, as ‘ written originally 
by W. Shakespeare, and now revised and adapted to the 
stage by Mr Theobald.’ As is not surprising in the 
circumstances, especially in view of the enmity with which 
Theobald was regarded by contemporary writers, the 
work was roundly proclaimed a forgery. Some of the 
denouncers of the declared reviser and adapter were 
evidently pretty fair judges of literary style, since they 
asserted that the play showed more signs of Fletcher than 
of Shakespeare, an opinion to which Theobald would not 
agree. It may be said at once that Theobald was not a 
man of the finest moral sense, for, when he was accused 
of having stolen a play produced by him as his own, he, 
in fact, admitted that in that case he had been given a 
plot and something purporting to be a play, but that he 
had so recast it as to feel justified in claiming it as his 
own. One may well regard such a transaction as dis- 
honourable ; but there is a vast difference between claim- 
ing another’s work as one’s own, and fathering one’s own 
work on somebody else. To judge by that incident, 
Theobald would have been more likely to have claimed 
Shakespeare’s work for himself, to add to his own glory. 
There is no good reason to believe that he put out a play of 
his own under the name of Shakespeare. If he was guilty 
of any fraud, the probability is that, having found some 
old Elizabethan drama, he attached to it without warrant 
the name of the great dramatist. I hope to show reasons, 
however, why even that view is not to be lightly adopted. 

Two statements made by Theobald in answering the 
accusations brought against him damaged his cause. 
Certain lines that were praised he had the folly and vanity 
to claim as hisown. Even if they were his, the claim was 
unwise. Also, he declared that he possessed three copies 
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of the original manuscript. It has been urged that this 
claim to have possessed three copies casts extreme doubt 
upon his story. On the contrary, it is a reason for 
believing in its truth. What advantage was to be gained 
from the making of such a statement ? None whatever. 
Rather, it was calculated to raise doubts. Yet nothing is 
more probable than that Theobald, intending to prepare 
for the stage a play which he seems to have genuinely 
believed never to have been put on the boards, would 
have endeavoured to secure every extant copy, especially 
as he would wish to prevent the publication of the original, 
to the detriment of the copyright he had been granted. 
He tells us whence he had obtained his three copies: one 
came from a ‘ noble person,’ who had informed him that 
the play was said to have been written in the time of 
Shakespeare’s retirement from the stage, and given by 
him to a natural daughter; one had been bought; and 
the third, which was in the handwriting of Downes, the 
prompter, was evidently a playhouse-copy, and once had 
been in the possession of Betterton, who meant to produce 
it, but had not done so. There is nothing inherently 
improbable in these statements, though the tradition 
mentioned by the ‘noble person’ (the groundwork 
probably of Theobald’s belief that the play had never 
been acted) may be dismissed. Nobody, so far as we 
know, asked for a sight of these manuscripts; and it 
certainly was not to Theobald’s interest to show them, 
to make evident to what extent he had ‘revised and 
adapted ’ the work of Shakespeare. He may even have 
destroyed them. Certainly they do not seem to have 
been in his library of old plays sold after his death. We 
cannot, however, say definitely that there was among the 
dead man’s effects no play purporting to be by Shake- 
speare: there have been other cases of old manuscripts 
disappearing. The Shakespeare play in manuscript 
destroyed by Warburton’s cook may have been one of 
them: we do not know. It has been urged that, if the 
play were genuinely Shakespeare’s, Theobald would not 
have omitted it from his edition of Shakespeare’s works. 
The argument has no validity, since the inclusion would 
have interfered with his profits from the separate edition, 
perhaps even with his copyright, which held good for 
fourteen years. 
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So far as we have gone, then, we may say that there is 
no sound reason for doubting Theobald’s good faith in 
the matter. Is there any reason for a more positive 
belief ? There is, as I shall endeavour to show. The 
‘Don Quixote’ story, on which the play was founded— 
the story of Cardenio—was first published in an English 
translation in 1612. The very next year we find a play 
with this title being acted at Court by the King’s men. 
It is then unheard of for forty years, when we find entered 
for publication ‘ The History of Cardenio, by Mr Fletcher 
and Shakespeare.’ So far as we know, Moseley, the 
publisher responsible for the entry, though he had a habit 
of passing two plays through the Register for a single fee, 
never deliberately ascribed a play to any one who had had 
nothing to do with its authorship ; wherefore this entry 
may be regarded as having been made in good faith. It 
has been argued that no credit need be given to the 
attribution, because on the same day Moseley entered 
‘The Merry Devil of Edmonton’ to Shakespeare ; but 
the question regarding that play is not whether Moseley 
was right in his attribution, but whether he was justified 
to the best of his belief. The play was published 
anonymously, as previously it had been; but that the 
manuscript carried Shakespeare’s name is a reasonable 
assumption from the fact that the librarian of Charles II 
had the play bound in a volume labelled with the name 
of Shakespeare, though we may be absolutely sure that he 
knew nothing of Moseley’s entry. Therefore, it may be 
assumed that similarly, the names of Fletcher and Shake- 
speare were on the manuscript of ‘Cardenio’ which 
Moseley had in his possession. That it was identical with 
the play twice acted at Court in 1613 is evident from the 
fact that the latter was presented by the company with 
which the two poets were connected, and from the further 
fact that it dates from the same year as ‘ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,’ by the same two authors, and ‘ Henry VIII,’ 
in which, quite evidently, the hand of Fletcher, as well as 
that of Shakespeare, is to be found. 

If this argument be sound, we arrive then at these 
conclusions: (1) Theobald possessed in manuscript a 
play, which he genuinely believed to be Shakespeare’s ; 
(2) believing it never to have been given to the stage, and 
either confident in his own superiority to Shakespeare as 
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a playwright or considering it necessary to bring it into 
accord with the taste of his day, he ‘ revised and adapted ’ 
it for production; (3) Moseley in 1653 entered for 
publication a play on the same subject which he saw 
reason to believe to be the work of Fletcher and Shake- 
speare, either because it bore their names on the manu- 
script or because some one in a position to know assured 
him of their authorship ; (4) this play was identical with 
one of the same name acted by the King’s men at a time 
when Fletcher and Shakespeare were collaborating in 
other dramatic work. 

To state these conclusions thus is not to give them the 
force they deserve. The most vital fact is this, that 
Moseley makes evident to us the honesty of Theobald ; 
while Theobald convinces us of the honesty of Moseley. 
Theobald, undeniably, had no knowledge of the Moseley 
attribution and had no acquaintance with the entries of 
performances at Court. He was convinced that the play 
had never been acted; and he did not know that the 
names of the two dramatists had ever been conjoined 
in regard to a play on the subject of this which he 
adapted. Otherwise, when his critics recognised the 
resemblance to the work of Fletcher, he would not have 
been so ready to repudiate their views, but would have 
realised how strong a confirmation of his case such 
views afforded. We know now, what Theobald did not 
know, that, if we have to grant the presence of Fletcher, 
we have gone a long way towards acknowledging the 
probability—nay, almost the certainty—of the presence 
of Shakespeare. 

Mr Gamaliel Bradford was the first modern scholar to 
perceive the hand of Fletcher in the play. In my ‘ Plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher ’ I quote some of the passages 
he selected as tending to prove his case. To my thinking, 
they prove it up to the hilt ; and, whether my judgment 
be sound or not, I have at least a fair knowledge of the 
work and manner of Fletcher. Mr Bradford did not 
expressly allot any of the play to Shakespeare; but it 
was easy to see that he was deterred from doing so only 
by that fear of the most rigid conservative opinion which 
is one of the curses of Shakespearean scholarship. He 
attributed certain passages to ‘a firmer, stronger hand ’ 
than Fletcher’s. I entertain but little doubt that that 
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‘ firmer, stronger hand ’ is that of Shakespeare. Who but 
Shakespeare would have written thus ?— 


‘Those that subtly make their words their ward, 
Keeping Address at distance’ (I 2); 
‘My flames are in the flint. 
Haply to lose a husband I may weep; 
Never to get one’ (I 2); 
‘What you can say is most unseasonable ; what sing, 
Most absonant and harsh’ (I 3); 


and, printed as prose, 


‘ Not love, but brutal violence prevail’d, 
To which the time and place and opportunity 
Were accessories most dishonorable.’ (11 1). 


The Shakespeare part is very small ; and Mr Bradford’s 
argument as to the reason for his work having been so 
much more overwritten than Fletcher’s seems to me 
sound. Shakespeare in his latest development was often 
harsh and elliptical in his utterance ; while Fletcher was 
facile and fluent. Fletcher then could be readily under- 
stood, and Shakespeare not; and, therefore, Theobald 


would think it necessary to rewrite the Shakespearean 
portion more than that due to Fletcher, whose manner, 
too, was nearer the taste of the time than was that of 
Shakespeare. Yet, again, Shakespeare opened the play 
(as, by the way, he did in the other two cases in which he 
collaborated with Fletcher), and a reviser, beginning 
energetically, is apt to slacken, off later. The outcome is 
that there is very little of Shakespeare left, but perhaps 
enough for the formation of a judgment. 

I am, however, not accrediting the play in part to 
Shakespeare on the strength of a few lines saved from the 
wreck made by the reviser and adapter. I urge that a 
strong case can be made out for Fletcher on both external 
and internal evidence. Granting so much, I urge, further, 
that the external evidence and the probabilities combine to 
make Shakespeare Fletcher’s collaborator, wherefore I 
regard as his those passages which show his turn of thought 
and his turn of expression. Those who wish to destroy 
the case for Shakespeare will, of course, strive to discount 
the case for Fletcher, but will not find that easy. They 
must, moreover, to discredit Theobald and prove the play 
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to be a forgery by him, adopt the attitude that, though he 
knew nothing (as is absolutely certain) of any collaboration 
of Fletcher and Shakespeare in this play, he yet, in the 
third act, abruptly changed his style and achieved a 
remarkably good imitation of the very individual manner 
of Fletcher. In view of his ignorance of Fletcher’s con- 
nection with the play or of its ever having been staged, 
the demand made upon us for the acceptance of such a 
theory is in the highest degree absurd. It is about as 
sensible as the view put forward, quite seriously, that, 
after writing a couple of scenes of ‘ Henry VIII,’ Shake- 
speare saw fit to begin writing in the manner of Fletcher, 
and thenceforward proceeded to write sometimes in his 
natural style, sometimes in Fletcher’s ; or as that famous 
view of Delius’ in regard to ‘ Barnavelt,’ that it was by a 
single writer, imitating now Fletcher, and now Massinger. 
It is astonishing to what lengths some scholars will go in 
their attempt to evade conclusions distasteful to them. 

We shall never have any adequate survey of the Shake- 
spearean field till we have a collection of his plays, 
including not only the recognised thirty-seven, but also 
‘Edward III’ and ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ They 
should be included on an equality with the others, and 
not as an appendix, to brand them as inferior (as they are 
not, for they would be far from being the worst of the 
collection), to create a presumption of their spuriousness, 
and to render it easier for super-conservative surgeons to 
perform their favourite operation of removing the 
appendix. The other two—‘ Sir Thomas Moore’ and 
‘Double Falsehood ’—are on a different footing. Their 
inclusion or exclusion should depend on the aim of the 
editor. If his desire be to give everything of Shake- 
speare’s, they should find a place ; if to give only work in 
which Shakespeare’s contribution is considerable, they 
should not find a place. Perhaps, in their case, an 
appendix would be the fit receptacle, so long as the reason 
for their separation from the others were made clear. 

Are these the only plays outside the canon in which 
Shakespeare’s hand is to be seen? I feel certain that 
there is no other in which his share, as the play stands, is 
substantial; but are there any in which he took an 
insignificant part, as in ‘Sir Thomas Moore’? Probably 
there are several, were we keen-eyed enough to discern 
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his touch. He was his company’s poet, and in that 
capacity would be called on to patch many a play they 
were presenting—especially old plays by defunct drama- 
tists, old plays purchased from other companies, new plays 
offered by incompetent writers. When we consider that 
plays were almost always revised and brought up to date 
when revived, it would be singular if Shakespeare had 
nothing to do with some of the productions of the 
Chamberlain’s men to which, on publication, his name 
was not attached. This seems to me a fertile field of 
inquiry. I have had little success in my own searchings ; 
but others may be more perceptive. There are a few lines 
in ‘ The Birth of Merlin ’ (claiming to be by Shakespeare 
and William Rowley) which make one wonder whether 
there may not have been some reason for the use of 
Shakespeare’s name; but I am not going to say more 
than that. There is, however, one play in which it seems 
to me that Shakespeare may be seen as a slight reviser. 
This is ‘The Spanish Tragedy ’—and, in saying that, I 
am not referring to the famous late additions, which 
certainly are not Shakespeare’s. My reference is to the 
prose in III, vi. This is the only prose in the early 
editions, with the exception of the related portions of the 
preceding scene and the one succeeding. I do not wish 
to speak positively about it; but regarding it I will use 
the same argument as may be used regarding scenes in 
‘Two Noble Kinsmen’ and ‘ Edward III’; that, were 
it in a play contained in the Folio, no one would think of 
questioning its genuineness. It has the Shakespearean 
ring, though not outstandingly, as is not surprising, in 
view of the fact that it could be only early work. I 
believe it to be an interpolation written to strengthen a 
scene capable of betterment; and, without wishing to 
speak dogmatically or definitely, I may say that it seems 
to me more like Shakespeare than any one else, and likely 
to be by a_hand other than that responsible for the rest 
of the play. If it be, indeed, a revision, the chances in 
favour of the work being Shakespeare’s are considerable. 
May it not be permissible, in conclusion, to express a 
hope that honest students may cast off the shackles of 
unreasonable convention and consider with fresh minds 
the whole question of the proper constitution of the 
Shakespeare canon ? E. H. C. OLIPHANT. 
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Art. 4.-THE WORLD AND MR WELLS. 


The Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind. By 
H. G. Wells. Illustrated. Heinemann. 1932. 


‘ THE time is out of joint ’—as, in and out of recorded 
history, it doubtless has been on thousands of occasions 
before, and will be again and again for so long as man 
remains a creature of some self-indulgence and many 
social infirmities—to say the least of it. And it is fairly 
certain that the Pope in his recent Encyclical—‘ Caritate 
Christi compulsi’—when describing the present crisis 
as perhaps ‘the most serious and widespread since the 
Deluge ’ * did not overstate the truth. Civilisation has 
got itself into a very sad mess. Disaster, even catastrophe, 
may be at the other side of the clouds which, at present, 
shadow the thoughts of all but the heedless and the selfish, 
who can fiddle and dance, it seems, on the flowery slope 
of the volcano which already has begun to murmur 
ominously and to belch forth the fumes of the possible 
fires of destruction. 

Fortunately, men of leading and of good heart and faith 
have grown aware of the truth and its seriousness and 
are setting their minds to the problems of what is wrong 
with the world, and of how, or how far, that wrong can 
be righted. Never was there a crisis in human ways 
before than the Hamlet of the hour (often in the guise of a 
prophet) was somewhere thereabout, in his philosophical 
and compassionate heart to feel the pity of it, and to 
know that, at least in spirit, the burden of the essential 
restoration must partly be his. The present crisis appears 
mainly to be economic—though, as His Holiness has 
pointed out, it is not only that—and the Hamlets of this 
hour are thinking, talking, and writing mainly of worldly 
wealth and of its restrictions, of mass-production, labour 
and the trade unions, of the capitalist system, com- 
munism, taxation, wages and tariff-walls, imports and 
exports, loans and bank-rates, fiduciary issues, inflation, 
deflation, the gold standard, bimetallism, and many 
things else of a similar complexity and significance. The 
bankers and statesmen, of course, are the first to be 
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concerned in the great questions involved ; but the talk 
of the everyday man and woman, whose morning news- 
paper brings wisdom to the breakfast-table and may solve 
a highly perplexed question with the flippancy of a 
headline, are also brought to the discussion. Books on 
the subject are, of course, in flood, and sometimes are 
helpful ; but the real necessity in all this fuss and anxiety 
is so far as possible to secure an universal view of things ; 
for the stage of these difficulties is as vast as that, and 
no human mind or collaboration of minds appears yet 
able to reach to that ideal. 

Yet a characteristically bold endeavour has been made 
by Mr Wells to come to it. Following his recent com- 
pendious volumes—‘ The Outline of History’ and ‘ The 
Science of Life ’—with the work noted at the head of this 
article, he has completed a trilogy in which mankind has 
been studied historically, generally biologically, and now 
as an economic group. It is a remarkable effort for one 
man to have accomplished; and although we suspect 
the presence of an occasional literary ‘ ghost’ or two, and 
Mr Wells acknowledges the help gained from the super- 
vision and counsel of a number of named experts, his 
work bears throughout its pages the clear marks of his 
identity, for good and for not so good. Aiming to present 
a picture of living humanity to-day, estimated to number 
some nineteen hundred millions, as they work, spend, 
make, and destroy, in co-operation or in conflict one with 
another, he writes with largeness of view, practical sense, 
fullness, evident enjoyment, and sincerity. He has no 
hesitations or excuses. He is, indeed, a hot-gospeller, 
especially in everyday science and politics, and as willing 
to thump a pulpit in the assertion of his opinions as any 
reverend Poundtext portrayed by Walter Scott. He will 
tackle cheerily almost any intellectual difficulty, an 
excellent quality in a romanticist proved popular; and 
if science, whether economic or otherwise, is not as willing 
to yield to him its happy endings as the art of fiction has 
been, he is not discouraged by that, but just goes on ; and 
often in his adventurous researches appears pretty 
successful with the verdict. His prejudices, of course, are 
abundant. For crowned heads and the uniformed dis- 
plays of pomp he has little use; for barrack-yards and 
tariff-barriers and all that such expressions of extreme 
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nationality represent, he has worse than contempt ; 
they are antiquated, narrowing, dangerous ; card-playing 
he despises ; fox-hunting he loathes—in fact, the goods 
and the bads as they come to his tireless and chirruping 
pen are set down honestly and voluminously and, through 
the glimpses given of Mr Wells’s soul (if he will pardon the 
expression), improve the vitality and likeableness of 
his volume. 

His fluency tends to a more serious fault ; and we have 
in this whole-hearted piece of work many examples of that 
weakness, indifference to form, which Henry James in a 
memorable letter described as this author’s worst literary 
failing. Unable to curb his winged pen, it races along and, 
like a spirited dog out for a country walk, leaves the chosen 
path gaily for any—we had almost said red herring that 
suddenly appears in sight. On this occasion he goes off 
the track to spend valuable pages on biographical sketches 
of financial magnates—the unpleasantly eccentric Hetty 
Green for one ; with the Rothschilds, Jay Gould, Pierpoint 
Morgan, Mr Ford, Mr Rockefeller, and others—where a 
paragraph, or even a passing reference, would have been 
adequate ; he pillories King Leopold the second of Belgium 
bitterly and lengthily for his responsibility for Congo 
horrors ; and casually he reviews the most recent edition 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Such diversions as 
those, and there are many, while elsewhere they might be 
justified, in the case of this book detract from its scientific 
value and cause a want of balance. It is, in consequence, 
unwieldy and swollen to more than a needful length ; 
so that while one still would wish it to have the impress of 
its author’s forceful and kindly personality, one also 
must wish that when the last page was written he had 
passed on the whole manuscript to a fearless colleague 
with instructions to cut it down by at least one-third to 
the essentials; and while, of course, preserving the 
numerous passages and phrases that are brilliant enough, 
to point the many that are go-as-you-please and clumsy. 

Under Mr Wells’s eloquent, imaginative guidance 
we therefore come to} contemplate the world in its 
present state that is so very like bankruptcy; and the 
prospect by him presented, though dreary and often 
disastrous, is also fantastic in its frequent contradictions. 
Throughout the earth, in this machine age so rapidly 
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developing, there are large stores of the raw material 
required for every type of manufacture, with more 
factories, well-equipped and organised, than ever before. 
Prices are low and people want things; yet millions are 
out of employment in the industrial countries ; while in 
the United States of America, with their banks choked with 
more than half the world’s available provision of gold, 
there is the severest poverty, need, starvation. Could 
anything be more pitiful—or ironic ? A full century of 
industrial and economic endeavour, expression, organisa- 
tion, invention, development, and accumulation, with 
countless trade conventions and agreements, has come to 
this nerveless and despondent semi-idleness, in which 
there seems to be little hope and less happiness, and beside 
which the lusty simplicities of the pastoral ages appear 
really to show more true prosperity than can be represented 
by the bankers’ longest rows of cyphers and by Board of 
Trade returns. 

It is a world-slump; and again it is ironic to find 
how closely, with all their national divisions, jealousies, 
susceptibilities, and greeds, the races, whether they like 
it or not, are bound together. Be that as it may, the 
cure for, the solution of, this world-depression also in 
aim and scope must be world-wide; and all countries, 
at some time early or late, will be compelled to look for 
their own salvation and sustained prosperity not only at 
home, through their own safeguards and industry, but 
also to lands beyond their guarded frontiers. Mr Wells, 
with the combined vision and practical clearness of view 
which enable him in a well-edited Quixotism to charge 
windmills and never mistake them for anything so 
fantastic as giants, sees readily that the ultimate solution 
of current economic troubles must be ‘ the realisation of 
the whole world as one organised business system.’ It 
is, of course, easy and even to be expected that a novelist 
of his high quality and courage should visualise such an 
end and be prepared to work out the fascinating processes 
of its accomplishment. Did he not do something of a 
similar nature, though on a far smaller scale, in ‘ The War 
of the Worlds’ and ‘ The Time Machine,’ and in other 
books which have given pleasure and entertainment to the 
million ? But this is no novelist’s game. It is hard 
reality, covering limitless spaces and many most diverse 
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peoples ; and reality takes its time, refuses to be hurried. 
The mills of God, sang Longfellow, grind slowly ;_ while 
as for the mills of mankind they grind not only with a 
slowness often standstill, but clumsily, sometimes cruelly, 
and not infrequently they break down. Light-heartedly 
Mr Wells accepts it as true that for at least another ten 
million years—figures are so easy !—the world will be 
more or less as it is, and, in spite of the possibility of 
another ice-age or some killing tropical reaction over the 
temperate zones, available for social experiment and 
gradual human advance—though hardly, according to his 
particular vision or prejudice, to the state of shining 
angelhood, ‘The Making of Man,’ which Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, lyrically foresaw. But what are even ten 
million years to a richly imaginative romanticist ? Just 
a chapter or two—or possibly an epilogue introduced with 
a copy of verses. Infinity may be bridged by him with a 
smile or a sigh and an added trifling splashing of ink ; 
but the prospects are not so easy among the jealous, 
crooked, tangled, ignorant processes of normal mankind ; 
and Time—although so often out of joint—in setting the 
pace on the universal stage, appears carefully to check 
the marchings with corresponding countermarchings— 
which, to return to commonplace, means that any release 
from the present unhappiness and ‘slump’ in world 
conditions is only to be brought about by hard thinking 
and imaginative planning, forethought, foresight, pains, 
patience, care, and grit. Short cuts in a province so 
universal and hampered are apt to mislead and, therefore, 
to cause further delays and weakening discouragements. 
Something of the inevitableness of that purposeful 
approach to Mr Wells’s mechanical millenium has occurred 
to the few modern statesmen who have shown depth and 
largeness of view. They, at any rate, have seen the 
necessity of world-unity and the truth that it can only 
come through most gradual and slowly-tested experi- 
mental advances. Before that better day dawns 
nationalities must have lost their unhappy and belittling 
self-sufficiency. They must have learnt to recognise 
that as they can share with others the sunlight and oxygen 
that are life, so they may, and must, share with them other 
things which, at present, are the sport of greedy rivalry 
and confused chance. The League of Nations has been 
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an inspired step in the right direction; and, ineffective 
as often it must seem and little likely to survive any such 
crisis as would occur if two ambitious forces in Europe 
sprang to arms and really meant it, yet the fact of its 
having existed for a number of years would ensure its 
subsequent revival and possibly more directly capable 
working, as soon as those particular combatants had 
grown weary of their latest little war. Already the League 
has achieved comparative wonders ; not only through the 
open and advertised debates of its Council in full session, 
but also through the informal and possibly chance 
meetings at Geneva of the statesmen of the various 
countries, with their friendly association and the better 
knowledge of each other which may come from private 
conversation over a cup of tea. But at present the 
League is rather too much like a ghost of talkative good- 
will in shadowy armour, decked with a swordless scab- 
bard ; though every completed year of its existence tends 
to make its influence more real and vitally effective in 
keeping the peace and thereby securing welfare among 
the nations. It marks an enormous step towards future 
world unity. The British Imperial Commonwealth is 
another such step; and so, when it is possible, will be 
the United States of Europe, that ideal for which M. 
Aristide Briand strove in the last few months before he 
died. His, of course, was the expression of a far more 
difficult hope than either the League of Nations or the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, for reasons too simple 
to need setting down here; though it is well, in view of 
Mr Wells’s confident anticipations, to recognise the 
extraordinary discordances which the very thought of 
it suggests—in ambitions and racial traits, with all the 
vigorous prejudices over religion, national pride and 
vanity, strength, fears, and suspicions in Europe alone. 
Induce the peoples of Europe to be brotherly, prevail on 
them to disarm amongst themselves and throw down the 
obstinate and political trade barriers which separate 
them one from another—in fact, let them realise Utopia 
Unlimited with the touch of a wizard’s wand—and then 
perhaps one can vision the whole world in happy unity, 
sharing the divine bounty and the manifold gifts of the 
earth without hesitancy or jealousy as never has been 
since Paradise was lost. 
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Progress towards any form of world unity is bound at 
best to be continuously discouraging to idealists, but 
yet that end and aim is noble and right and without such 
star of hope to steer by, what course is offered to the 
nations of the globe but the same sort of endless anxiety 
and waste as now, with suspicions, mean quarrelling, and, 
at frequent intervals, the wars that ruin; especially 
as already it is accepted that the further necessary 
elaborate organisation of resources is to entail the vastly 
increased use of machinery and scientific finance—the 
very instruments through which some large measure of 
the present economic troubles and discontents have come ? 
For, looking at the facts in passing, how many of the 
millions of unemployed are out-of-work because machines 
have made the hired use of their ‘hands’ costly and 
unnecessary ; while as for the governors of finance, their 
movements of bullion and controlled printings of paper- 
money, with the loans and borrowings, long and short 
investments, and the rest of it, in their most intricate 
world, have brought a new elaborate artificiality into 
industry, and to the business of commerce innumerable 
uncertainties which cause the markets of commodities 
often to appear as sensitively nervous as an overwrought 
anzmic townswoman. 

But still that vast mobilisation and rationalisation 
of capital and mechanical resources probably must 
come if the world is to progress and not to die. The signs 
and portents of it seem clear and persistent. Industry 
is to be increasingly specialised, while the poor labouring 
man who ploughed, fenced, sowed, delved, wove, and 
infinitely strove—just for the wages of going on—is put 
out of place and, so far as the day’s work is concerned, 
relegated with the horse to rusting idleness. It is a sad 
story—the worse for being inevitable. And the trouble 
is that the earth is still far from being nearly ready for 
that supreme triumph of the almighty machine. Even 
Mr Wells, who looks forward to the world’s super-organisa- 
tion for the mass-production of wealth and, doubtless, 
its just distribution afterwards, is shocked by the horrors 
of sweating and child-labour which already disgrace the 
new factories of Egypt, Japan, and India. The bar- 
barities of the mills in our own industrial districts a 
hundred years ago are being repeated in those countries, 
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and young lives exploited ruthlessly for profits. Is 
humanity never to learn that wealth won in such manner 
is for ever tainted ?—but possibly, like the brand of Cain, 
it may not be so shamefully evident to the guilty them- 
selves. It is, anyhow, worse than sad that the work 
done in the earlier half of the nineteenth century by 
Lord Shaftesbury and his fellow-reformers for securing 
decent human treatment, especially for children and 
women, in mills and factories must be done again for 
those innocents of the near and far East who are caught 
in the grip of a renewed, remorseless Moloch. Again 
the ery of the children is heard above the whirr of 
the machines, and, so far as the industries of India and 
Egypt are concerned, surely it would not be humanly 
right to think of granting the absolute freedom for which 
nationalist agitators in those countries are clamouring 
without ensuring that such dreadful abuses should be 
ended there? Some there are who never can learn 
from the lessons of history; and how frequently are its 
saddest episodes repeated! In Egyptian factories to-day 
child-workers, though exhausted by the foul air and 
their heavy, unsuited toil, are driven back to the sacrifice 
by overseers with whips—just as with the Pharaohs of 
old. 

And there is Russia. The black, sinister side of the 
approach to perfectibility in the supreme business and 
material organisation of the world is further evident 
there. It is not our purpose, and this is not the occasion, 
to discuss the methods of mass-production as practised 
by the Soviets under the all-masterly dictatorship of 
Comrade Stalin; but simply to regard them as they 
appear reflected in the views of Mr Wells and as they 
illustrate the wickedness and folly of ruthless haste in 
any effort to realise the new order of mechanistic com- 
pletion for which he and other apostles of that sort of 
efficiency are hoping. Mr Wells is, however, no longer 
so positive about communist Russia. Once, it seems, 
he regarded the Soviet experiment much as Wordsworth 
did the dawn of the French Revolution in the prospect 
of its towering possibilities—it was bliss to be alive; but 
personal experiences in Russia under Lenin and later have 
spoilt the roseate dream. He puts the case in one of his 
more effective passages. 
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She is premature. She is progress entangled with a 
pronunciamento. She crushes recalcitrant workers and shoots 
disingenuous or inefficient officials. The immense tragic 
sufferings and sacrifices of her people, the blunderings, 
harshness, obduracy, and cruelties of her overworked adminis- 
tration, the internecine angers and tyrannies of her dictator- 
ship, must not blind us to the greatness of many of her efforts 
and achievements. Dogmatic, resentful, and struggling 
sorely, crazy with suspicion and persecution mania, ruled by 
a permanent Terror, Russia nevertheless upholds the tattered 
banner of world-collectivity and remains something splendid 
and hopeful in the spectacle of mankind. [P. 507.] 


We may well doubt that supposed splendour and 
hopefulness in the spectacle of mankind; especially as 
the Russian experiment towards ‘an ultra-modern State 
Capitalism,’ except as a warning, is in no way helpful 
to the rest of the world—and of less value to us in Great 
Britain than to any—because the conditions under the 
crowned Tsarism of the past and the uncrowned Tsarism 
of the present are different from those of anywhere else. 
The ideal behind such unity as Mr Wells hopes for is 
something like that of the old philosophical desire to 
secure the greatest happiness, or good, of the greatest 
number. But Communist Russia cares nothing for that 
sort of benevolence ; while her methods in securing her 
aims cut in the reverse direction. Her attempt is rather 
to fasten on all that can be reached one iron bondage of 
submission, one particular brand of extreme _ politico- 
economic theory. It is Socialism at the bayonet-point, 
Communism enforced through autocratic brutality ; with 
the added requirement that those who before had never 
shall have again. It is the supreme denial of intellectual 
and moral freedom, and all, so far, has been fulfilled 
through powers of espionage, police, and imprisonment 
for abominableness not be equalled elsewhere. Further, 
the common people of Russia, through their very nature 
and long-suffering past, are especially liable to the sort of 
repression practised by their rulers. A stolid, simple 
peasantry, a timid bourgeoisie, a blatant proletariat— 
to borrow their abominable jargon—after centuries of 
paternal misgovernment and clumsy-handed, pitiless 
autocracy have come to be little more than ‘ dumb driven 
cattle’ for those in power to exploit and are out of all 
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comparison with the free democracies of every other 
civilised country. 

This brief side-wandering to modern Russia, following 
the somewhat hesitating feet of Mr Wells, although merely 
of indirect rather than direct help towards the main 
issue, brings to light principles and faults that must yet 
be remembered in future developments; for while the 
partiality, cruelty, and ruthlessness of the Soviet adminis- 
trators will not—Heaven grant—be repeated in any 
further working-out of social experiments towards a 
permanent world-systemisation, there can be no question 
that the executive government in that reorganisation 
in the far-off future, whatever its ultimate character 
may be, will be forced in its disciplines to be severe. The 
idler must suffer and perish—or successfully dodge ; 
and we may feel convinced that the cleverness of human- 
kind in avoiding work will be the last inheritance from 
the old Adam to be lost. But from the point of view of 
the working and managing state, malingering and the 
meanness of ca’ canny, and all such social dishonesties, 
will be treason, and probably, even under a benevolent 
form of the autocracy to come, punishable by death. 

Yet present tendencies suggest that the conditions of 
those who produce may be easier. It is true as Mr Wells 
points out that irreplaceable mineral wealth is being 
rapidly exhausted. The world-supply of necessary potash 
has already been only saved for a time by the chemists. 
And how much longer will the natural stores of petrol and 
of coal, and of many other such things, satisfy the ever- 
growing demands that are made upon them? It is 
needless to fall into a panic over any of those possibilities, 
for improvements and refinements in production have 
already brought economies and increased power; and 
science has yet a good deal to say, and do, before Nature 
becomes confessedly bankrupt. On the other hand, our 
friend and tyrant the machine has become so highly 
efficient and so bountiful that the wants of mankind may 
be served sufficiently with only a comparatively small 
part of the trouble and expense now involved. It is 
possible already to imagine a time when one day’s work 
a week may be enough to keep the community provided 
for; but, of course, before that era of happy holidays can 
arrive considerable adjustments of nominal wages and a 
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far better use of leisure will be required. This day- 
dream is not necessarily the impossibility or the bad 
thing which the old economists and moralists would have 
regarded it. They saw work as a part of the divine plan— 
as possibly it still is. 

But already there have been changes. As we have 
seen, much of the present unemployment, which in 
current circumstances is entirely bad in its effects, is 
due to the greater ease of production; and it should be 
the endeavour of the legislature and of trade unions in our 
own country to see if it is not possible without diminishing 
a decent standard of comfort to reduce hours and wages 
so that twice or thrice or more the number of men may be 
employed in producing at least as much as is produced at 
present. For one good result of that would be the 
disappearance of the dole, which is evil, inasmuch as it 
encourages bad habits of idleness and lowers the sense of 
self-respecting personal responsibility. Our forefathers 
were right in denouncing and abolishing the old Poor Law. 
Its effects were almost entirely bad. It encouraged 
malingering, waste, real poverty, maladministration, the 
rapid birthrate of undesirables, immorality ; so that after 
some years of experience it was found necessary to do 
away with it and to reform altogether the laws which 
control pauperism and debtors. It is difficult to see 
where the modern dole is an improvement on the old Poor 
Law, for the smaller number of births of the unfit, if there 
is such a reduction, is due to causes which did not operate 
even when the Reverend T. R. Malthus was frightening 
the respectable and vexing the devout by drawing 
attention to the danger of the population increasing faster 
than their means of support; but yet, harmful as it is, the 
dole cannot at present be dispensed with, because men who 
fought in the War and saved the world then from military 
destruction, on their return home, finding their occu- 
pations gone, could not be left to starve. It is a necessary 
nuisance to be borne with until it can be reduced and 
removed by economic means ; and to do that, in these days 
of unsettlement, appears to be rather more difficult than 
any of the legendary labours of Heracles. 

For the instruments, through which the essential 
reforms must come, themselves require overhauling. 
Parliament and the Law, those bases of social security, 
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are in many ways antiquated, dilatory and, therefore, 
costly. Discussion is hampered, decisions are postponed, 
and sometimes delays cause injustice. Again it is seen 
that legacies from the ages, the heirlooms of history, must 
have serious disadvantages to modify their qualities and 
dim the glamour. The effective reform and strengthening 
of the time-honoured institutions of Parliament and the 
Law are tasks as difficult as any that confront statesmen 
anxious to set their houses in order; but still they must be 
tackled. Every year that passes adds to the all-but- 
impossibility of the work required ; and although in our 
well-ordered and soundly-established, law-abiding branch 
of civilisation there is little fear of a collapse, yet the 
usefulness of those supreme institutions is grotesquely 
spoilt by their present inadequacies ; and that is why it is 
necessary to reform them, though with caution, yet with 
promptitude, zeal, and courage. And those are not the 
whole of the requirements. Intelligence also must be 
used ; for prejudice and stupidity and the many other 
weaknesses of mankind, as personified by John Bunyan 
in his City of Destruction and Vanity Fair and his world of 
giants, wayfarers, and drudges, are as alive and actively 
maleficent as ever. The newspapers are kept going 
through their abundant foolishness. 

This brings us to the point which Mr Wells very 
rightly emphasises : the need of more and better educa- 
tion ; without which the stupid may continue wrongly 
to achieve the responsible places and repeat the muddling 
which so often has spoilt our causes and brought crisis, 
until with grit and intelligence of address by others it was 
found possible to ‘ muddle through.’ It certainly would 
be of no use to think of approaching the distant and most 
highly difficult ideal of world unity without the vision 
which comes from widely-general knowledge and the 
imagination through which constructive originality may 
spring. Statesmen need a special training more than do 
most people; and how rarely they get it! Therefore, 
without hesitation on that point, we accept all that Mr 
Wells claims for the increased spread and use of education 
of an improved character, with his important reminder 
that its purpose is not only to impart information, but 
also to teach how to think. But while in a large-minded 
manner he points to various leading essentials in the 
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preparation for the future—in which we may hope and 
feel sure that our own Imperial Commonwealth will be 
among the leaders in inspiration—he ignores, with evident 
deliberation, an essential influence which cannot wisely 
or fairly be omitted. That is religion. He is, of course, 
fully aware of the part played in the history of civilisation 
by the spirit of Christ, as well as its dark shadow, priest- 
craft, for through casual references he smites the ‘ ghost- 
haunted metaphysicians and creed-haunted apologists ’ ; 
and, while actually remarking on Gibbons’ ‘ anti-Christian 
bias,’ shows himself bitten with the same prejudice on 
less exalted and narrower lines than that of the sublime 
historian. 

At the same time, with that easy-going pen of his, 
which almost unconsciously, it seems, in its full-hearted 
outpourings tosses in sheer carelessness occasional pearls, 
he expresses a superb truth. ‘ Religions begin as the dawn 
of God and end with their backs to the wall.’ It is the 
repeated renewals of religion as the dawn of God which the 
world constantly needs, and will continuously need in 
fuller sweetness, truth, and strength as the age of the 
machine, with mankind seemingly so many parts of the 
all-controlling mechanisation of life, goes on. For a 
completely material world, in which all required was the 
bread and circuses of the little passing day with a successful 
monetary balance-sheet as the justification of life, would 
be a poor substitute for and doubtful improvement even 
on the present conditions, which, with all their confusion, 
inefficiency, and waste, are still not without plenty of 
happiness and opportunity, at least for the simple- 


hearted. 
D. B. Lioyp. 
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Art. 5—-THE DECLINE OF ILLUSTRATION. 


1. The Drawings of Antoine Watteau. By K. T. Parker. 
Batsford, 1931. 

2. Modern Book Iilustrators and their Work, (1914), and 
The Graphic Arts of Great Britain. By Malcolm C. 
Salaman. ‘ Studio’ Office, 1917. 

3. The Art of Illustration. By Edmund J. Sullivan. 
Chapman & Hall, 1921. 

4. Hugh Thomson: his Art, his Letters, his Humour, and 
his Charm. By M. H. Spielmann and Walter Jerrold. 
A. and C. Black, 1931. 

5. Highways and Byways in Gloucestershire. By Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Macmillan, 


1932. 


THE part that illustration bears in relation to text is an 
old and honourable one, and such as may expect to sur- 
vive as long as the invention of printing serves our turn. 
Nor is there any prospect as yet of printing giving way 
to any other form of general communication, for visual 
reduplication and distribution are essential wherever 
men’s thoughts reach beyond the narrow confines of the 
passing word and the vagaries of the B.B.C. For safer 
transmission across seas and frontiers and generations, 
we commit our thoughts to the printer and his press, 
and can never be indifferent to the reactions they 
awaken among people more or less like-minded with us. 
Yet if we welcome and attend to such interpretations 
of our deliverances on the part of strangers at large, 
surely the impressions of a sensitive artist must stand as 
high in our estimation as those of the critic or the trans- 
lator. For, in a way, the artist is himself a translator on 
a higher scale than speech commonly attains, for he 
lifts the message into the universal language of the eye. 
More to us than the chronicles of Villani or the com- 
mentaries of Rambaldi, are Botticelli’s efforts to illustrate 
the visions of Dante, and the fact that Michelangelo in 
his ‘Last Judgment’ sets the poet’s head between 
those of St Peter and St Paul. And it may be that when 
posterity wants to realise what an over-mechanised 
England used to be in a happier age, it will carefully 
renew the canvases of Wilson and Gainsborough, Cox 
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and Turner, and cherish them more than the writings of 
topographers whose diction has passed into disuse. 

Think of the different tenor and complexion that came 
upon .the world of books with the introduction of the 
arts of illustration. Considering the pains which the 
scriptors in the monasteries put into their illuminated 
bordering and panel-work for the beautification of missal 
or gospel, it is strange that block-lettering was so long in 
use before plain letterpress came to be adorned with 
representational accompaniment. The oldest specimen 
of xylography, as it was termed, goes back to 1423, and 
depicts that practical altruist, St Christopher, bearing 
the Christ-child through troublous waters from a jagged 
shore made populous with trees and labourers and detail, 
and the rude outline of a hermitage out of which there 
emerges a cloistral figure bearing the tiny model of a 
chapel in his arms. Now, considering the limitations 
that attach to flat carving like this, the artist triumphed 
in having achieved so much that was indicative as well 
as edifying, and intricate as well as clear. Here we have 
half a dozen personages, all well differentiated ; the faces 
are easily discernible ; the action and the meaning stand 
out unmistakably, and the rhythm of drapery and foliage 
and waves would do credit to an engraver of a later 
day and endowed with far better implements. But 
while we admire that pioneer craftsman, we cannot help 
wondering if he ever gave a thought to the complexity 
and trouble he was importing into the world of books ; 
still less, the myriad forms of picturing that would follow 
in his wake. He was something of a Christopher himself 
in his assumption of a hard and adventurous task, in the 
fidelity he showed in carrying it out, and—shall we add ? 
—in the meagre gratitude of a heedless world for a boon 
it has never really valued at its worth. 

Is the modern public surfeited with this kind of 
representation ? Surely not. Even now, it may be, in 
the popular rage for the cinema we are witnessing an 
unconscious revolt against the tyranny of lead and type ; 
and although the camera and process-work are not with- 
out makeshifts and shortcomings, they have at least 
given us pause in our headlong pursuit of every descrip- 
tion of print. Tired readers with an instinct for com- 
pensation make no secret of the refreshment they find 

E 2 
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when, after a day at the desk or the mart, they fall back 
on the resources of a portfolio of choice engravings or 
etchings. They feel that somehow out of the ribs of 
letterpress there has been evoked a semi-divine creature 
endowed with all the graces of captivation, and though 
she has too often been soiled with all ignoble use, the 
primal charm is there. In fact, to arrive at harmony of 
soul and sense, that recovery from fatigue which is the 
physical counterpart of peace of mind, we have to resort 
to the arts in some shape or other, and the vote would 
probably be equal, if a vote were possible, as between 
the appeal of ordered sound and the claims of form and 
colour. And here, indeed, we come to the rounding of 
the circle, for the part that illustration plays in the 
equipment of a well-planned book may fairly be likened 
to the marriage of ‘ perfect music unto noble words.’ 

The patient artificers who carved their slabs of seasoned 
beech or oak with rough emblems of the ‘ Golden Legend ’ 
or the ‘ Romaunt of the Rose’ little dreamt of the days 
when, by manipulating a handful of apparatus, we should 
be absorbing an instantaneous glimpse of some episode 
of interest a long way off, and then after putting it 
through the ordeal of the block-maker’s plant and the 
modern rotary press, find ourselves in possession of a 
black-and-white record of the said event within an hour 
or two of its taking place, though it were at the other 
ends of the earth. The interval between the two extremes 
—the primitive days of Fust and Gutenberg, and these 
vivid days of ours—has been a bewildering succession of 
inventions, especially in recent years; and no descent 
has been more complete from the realms of magic to the 
level of the familiar than this domestication of the record- 
ing process into mechanical terms. Here, as in other 
fields, we have had to pay dearly for our ransom from 
the old ways of hand-set type and honest woodcut; and 
the change has brought its tale of loss and disillusion. 

With the forfeiture of immediate contact between eye 
and hand, there has been a sacrifice of manual faculty, 
and perhaps a corresponding loss of taste and perception 
in the average observer. In other words, the speed-habit 
that reduces the margin of time in reproduction is a 
symptom of our era, as well as a trick of the trade, and 
leaves the beholder the less inclination or opportunity 
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for judging the result. With a hasty glance he registers 
a formal vote in favour of the modern spirit and hurries 
on to repeat his casual ritual in some other form else- 
where. He cannot even halt to make a choice between 
the health-giving use of his legs and the stuffiness and 
scurry of the ‘ tube,’ because he is the complacent victim 
of intensive competition, underground habits, and a 
methodised and scientific age. Somewhere or other—it 
may be in the person of a humble crayonneur on the 
pavement overhead—Art remains neglected and forlorn, 
but a creature of the daylight still, content with the 
whisper of the leaves and the birds, the franchise of earth 
and sky, and the jingle of a casual penny in the super- 
annuated hat. This ragged votary of hers illustrates 
something more than the pavement, for, in his low degree, 
like the slang he uses in his scrawled appeal to the passers- 
by, he is the outcome of a long and forgotten lineage. 

It began, let us say, with the symbol-writing of priests 
who marched before the Pharaohs, and led them captive 
(conquerors though they were) to the domination of 
script. For those creators of the hieroglyph were artists 
as well as scholars, and could look on the monuments 
of Karnak and of Thebes as so many depositories for 
their skill. At any rate, they could perpetuate their 
name and status in their work—a concession that is not 
so common as it ought to be in these boastful days of 
ours. And, indeed, few hardships are more unjust than 
the frequency with which acknowledgment is made on 
many a title-page to the writer of a ‘ work ’ that may be 
a mere compilation, but little or none to the artist who 
may have put in months of labour and uncommon 
skill. Nor is the average reviewer more conscientious 
in the matter, for you may often find a column ‘ notice ’ 
with the author’s name atop, but the artist’s buried away, 
like a guilty thing, in half a line or less. It is one of the 
many instances of the inevitability of habit, where 
reform is always slow. For illustration is persuasive 
rather than argumentative, and readers know that the 
artist, unlike the author, is unused to following up his 
claims by letters of remonstrance to the Press. Nature, 
his mother and his everlasting theme, is not more passive 
than the artist is under indifference, and the annals of 
art are rich in instances where genius has been misprized 
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in life, and appreciation has arrived too late to gratify 
anything but our sense of irony. 

The recent exhibition of French Art at Burlington 
House has had more than one happy result. For one 
thing, it has keyed up our sense of colour, and given a 
fillip to the Hanging Committee in their choice of works 
for this year’s Academy display. The result is that the 
total effect, in spite of financial frescos and other fiascos, 
is manifestly gayer than one remembers for years past. 
For another thing, we have been reminded once more 
what a talent the French possess in all the arts of apparel, 
and the knack of putting their best foot foremost. But 
what is more important still for our present purpose is 
that the considerable section the selection committee 
assigned to drawings set up a salutary and unforced 
barrier between the era of competence and the period of 
modernistic slapdash and fluke. In a word, this section 
showed the old pre-eminence of France in the graphic 
arts, and the supremacy of Antoine Watteau in particular. 

It is a welcome discovery that after comparative 
neglect Watteau is finding arrears of acknowledgment in 
many countries besides his own, and this realisation of 
his calibre and status bids fair to grow rather than 
diminish with efflux of time. Collectors are beginning to 
share the preference he himself showed for his sketches 
before his finished work—even those paintings which 
have led the way in the representation of the ‘ school for 
sylvan scandal’ and the luxurious féte-champétre. He 
was carried off in his thirties by the insidious malady 
that shortened the career of Bonington, the Keats of 
English art ; otherwise he might have seen fit to transfer 
this affectionate preference of his from these delicious 
desseins to his riper and more considered achievements 
on canvas—who shall say ? 

In any case, what a feast the connoisseur finds in 
those wonderful drawings in which for well nigh twenty 
years Watteau was storing away the harvest of his 
observation. One of these sketches, with a medical pre- 
scription scribbled on the back, has yielded useful evidence 
as to its date through the English watermark embodied 
in the paper, and we could wish there were more tell-tale 
examples of this kind. As fast as he threw these sketches 
aside, they appear to have landed into the hands of his 
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friends. But these friends can hardly have appreciated 
their merit; otherwise, we may depend, they would 
have taken more care for the preservation of these 
trophies, and more than three hundred would have 
remained to us out of the many thousands that the artist 
must have thrown off in a busy but all too brief career. 
Fortunately, as he grew older he grew wiser, and seeing 
the chances of dispersal and loss, he adopted the prudent 
course of collecting these fragments in groups or series, 
and binding them in convenient volumes for reference 
and utilisation at leisure. His almost habitual practice 
was to turn to this collected material for types and 
figure-studies whenever he was planning a new picture of 
the now familiar order, and we wonder how many of his 
predecessors in the annals of painting had employed this 
method of conservation-and-mosaic so completely and 
successfully. Many a time Mr Parker has traced instances 
of these stored-up studies of Watteau’s being worked up 
into finished compositions—sometimes with an ingenuity 
of juxtaposition that betrays a true gift of humour under 
the ambush of surprise. 

Watteau comes fitly to our purpose in so far as he was 
that estimable rarity, an illustrator of life rather than of 
literature or of genre, and this method of his is not with- 
out its applicability for practitioners to-day. The models 
and costumes that he employed were never very far from 
daily life and the broad high road. Frequently he would 
requisition his housemaid for her figure in workaday 
attire, as Moliére used to consult his cook for her plain 
sagacity. Had the artist been as ready with his pen as 
with his pencil, we might have learned what Nanette 
thought about his deftness in crystallising her attitudes 
and moods into so many a dexterous sketch. When 
she watched him exchange the black chalk for the red 
one, and then, with the touch of a finger-tip upon his 
tongue, spread the faint parallels into a lovely blush, 
did she dream for a moment that she was witnessing a 
miracle of talent for which her master has had no equal 
before or since ? The surviving examples of this simple 
method that Mr Parker includes in his book are all too 
few, but they are adequate as proof demonstrative, and 
that is all we can reasonably ask. We perceive more 
than ever that no artist has conveyed the velvet bloom 
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of health with palette or brush so convincingly as Watteau 
did with a touch of sanguine chalk and then that trans- 
figuring kiss of a moistened finger. Indeed, one cannot 
help contrasting with a certain bitterness these exquisite 
achievements of an ill-equipped draughtsman in a Paris 
garret more than two centuries ago with so many of the 
studio horrors and poster nightmares that we have to 
endure in these modern days when their perpetrators 
are surfeited with opportunities and all appliances and 
means to boot. 

Watteau’s best-known masterpiece, the ‘ Embarque- 
ment pour Cythére,’ with its world of scented detail 
and its flutter of venture and romance, was painted and 
finished in a week, and no comment can voice the world’s 
astonishment at this tour de force. Yet we ask ourselves 
if there was not some premonition of his end in all this 
fever of accomplishment ? And was there no thought 
of this in Theodore de Banville’s ballade on this very 
theme when he spoke of the evanescence and gallantry 
of men— 


‘ Heros cachés dans ces corps maladifs ’ ? 


Something of this Cyrenaic frenzy characterised Wat- 
teau’s pursuit of the study of form his whole life through, 
and certainly added stimulus and sparkle to his Gallic 
fervour. His diligence rewarded him with a sureness 
and swiftness of touch that other limners since have 
envied. If only for this exposition of his passionate 
devotion to the pencil and to life, Mr Parker’s book, 
with its sumptuous gallery of plates, should be read by 
every conscientious student of illustration, if only to 
realise the standards of draughtsmanship that France 
has so recklessly abandoned. 

Two centuries pass, and we find art, like Franken- 
stein, embarrassed and almost overcome by machinery, 
the monster she has too reluctantly admitted to her 
court ; and it can do no harm if we turn to an artist 
who prevailed against it, more by his own initiative and 
diligence than by the influence of tradition or the schools. 
That true friend of art, Mr Spielmann, with the help of 
that genial spirit, the late Walter Jerrold, has so well 
told the life-story of the late Hugh Thomson that we 
need ask no other record of the man in his humour and 
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habit as he lived. Moreover, the narrative is serviceable 
in so far as it reveals the hardships that could beset a 
beginner in a generation when new and questionable 
forces were crowding out some of the best amenities of 
the old. Though we could have welcomed the book 
sooner—for a decade has flown by since Thomson passed 
away—the interval has served a definite purpose. It 
has done some useful sifting for us, and shown that there 
is no successor as yet who combines Hugh Thomson’s 
spontaneous feeling or his subtle grace of line, not to 
mention his truth to Nature and his winning disposition. 

‘The Charles Lamb of illustration,’ as his friend, 
Austin Dobson, called him, he had even more in common 
with Goldsmith, that is to say, Nolly’s exuberant 
generosity and gift for friendship, and none of his impro- 
vidence or vanity. Thomson was hardly out of his 
*teens, and hardly arrived in London, when he ventured 
to call on the late Comyns Carr, and made a friend whose 
influence and incentive were to shape his whole career. 
Randolph Caldecott—by this time a failing man—had 
shown there was a field of success awaiting any one 
who should render with the pencil the Pickwickian jollity 
and hospitality he had put into his drawings for Wash- 
ington Irving’s ‘Sketch-book’; and it was Carr’s com- 
mission to furnish drawings to illustrate the Coverley 
papers in the ‘ Spectator’ that drew attention to Thom- 
son as a new Caldecott and something more. Those 
drawings by the younger man made a stir in the ‘ English 
Illustrated Magazine’ and still more when collected into 
a volume. 

Then came his ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ in the form of a 
shapely olive-green octavo with a graceful cover-design, 
and we realised we were in possession of a series of books 
that was to make its way wherever modern black-and- 
white art was valued or English was spoken. ‘ Cran- 
ford ’ gave the series its distinctive title, and ‘ Coaching 
Days’ broadened its range. These two volumes, in fact, 
fairly prefigured the distinctive lines which the artist 
was to make his own—an old-world gentility of the 
cottage and manorial type, and the roadscape charm and 
variety of rural England. His pencil in its artlessness— 
if the paradox may be allowed—revived that romantic 
and glowing affection for the unspoiled countryside which 
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George Eliot had put into her best descriptive essay— 
the introductory chapter to ‘Felix Holt.’ At the 
century-end, before the motor-car had come to revolu- 
tionise and monopolise our highways, this wayside 
splendour, this wild-flower prodigality of our favoured 
island, was something of a discovery, even to folk who 
had lived among it all their lives. It was one of the 
many cases where life is hardly life till it becomes articu- 
late, and here at last it had found its man. 

Thomson went on to do the drawings for a dozen 
volumes in another series which is continuing and flourish- 
ing still—the ‘ Highways and Byways’; and these pinned 
down to actual relationship and identity of place the many 
vagrom fancies he had been pursuing in ‘ Our Village ’ 
and ‘Silas Marner.’ Throughout, in fact, this series 
found in him its chief illustrator, even with such masters 
of the pencil as the late Joseph Pennell and Mr F. L. 
Griggs, and the work he did for it may stand for scope 
and quality as roundly as anything that he has left us. 
Colour-books like ‘ Quality Street’ and the ‘School for 
Scandal’ took him back to his own authentic periods, 
and are too often dismissed as fashionable products of 
the gift-book order. Even to admirers it seemed as 
if his work was so artificialised by ‘ process ’’ methods 
that colour amounted to an over-lay upon his pen-work, 
and in many cases an afterthought rather than an essential 
part of the original conception. But the real truth is 
that the reproduction of these colour sketches in the 
press was crude and inadequate, as those can testify 
who have inspected the original drawings. Hugh Thom- 
son was not a man to complain of any associate or sub- 
ordinate, however humble, and we know too well how 
colour printers have been known, after taking care to 
satisfy an artist with carefully adjusted ‘ proofs,’ to hand 
the order over for completion by tired operatives on the 
machines at night. No wonder the result in a finished 
book bears so little relation to the prime intention. It 
is only once in many years that we get so perfect a colour- 
scheme of illustration in a book as Mr Hallam Murray’s 
‘On the Old Road through France,’ and in thirty years’ 
interval it has not been surpassed. 

It was when he found himself among the real con- 
stituents of English humour in song and story—the 
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Lumpkins and Triplets and Diggories, the yokels and 
topers and ‘coachies’ of bygone times—that Hugh 
Thomson showed his felicity in a supreme degree, and 
one is tempted to enlarge on the ease with which he 
conferred refinement even upon vagabond conviviality. 
We think of a Thomsonian type of squire or peasant 
with the same distinctiveness as a Cruikshank scarecrow 
or a Rackham tree, but with this concession—that it is 
invariably human and wholly admissible to the circle of 
our affections. He drew his material from an in- 
exhaustible store of memoranda jotted down upon the 
spot—often furtively, but always truthfully—among the 
soft, responsive pages of neat, rough-papered notebooks ; 
and these he used to fill, with a BBB, a page at a time, 
whenever he sighted a face that caught his attention as 
likely to put a new aspect on life. He had the same zest 
for a horse in action, and would take a day’s march in 
search of a paddock with a group of lively colts at play. 
In insufficient black and white Mr Spielmann reproduces 
one of the artist’s horse-race studies done in Ireland at 
the age of twenty-three, and those who have seen the 
original must have realised at a flash what a creative 
artist was merged in this prince of illustrators. And 
that is why we turn with such reluctance from Mr Spiel- 
mann’s pleasant pages. 

For the imaginative concept and arabesque of line 
commend us to Mr E. J. Sullivan. He has done as much 
to keep up the standards of lucid symbolism and inter- 
pretation as any man in this country or any other. He 
has now backed his own fine record as a draughtsman 
by committing some of his ruling principles and dis- 
coveries to print in the form of an interesting and en- 
lightening monograph. Its value remains undiminished 
by the fact that he adopts the conversational vein, and 
disclaims any didactic motive. But a graphic artist with 
so much achievement and style to his credit can hardly 
help laying down some of the definite points and actual 
results of experience which he can recommend to younger 
men. One thing he has illustrated in this book at least, 
and that is his modesty, for any admirer of his art 
could have supplied in an explanatory foreword just the 
measure of tribute that the artist-author has denied him- 
self. If only the illustrations as a whole were worthy 
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of the letterpress, this volume would call for nothing but 
approval. It is almost a pity that the author did not 
risk the taunt of egotism and furnish the book with a 
series of his pen-drawings in all their dexterity, signi- 
ficance, and range. One remembers an American maga- 
zine years ago which was dealing with a phase of the 
‘Terror,’ and put forward as a ‘ contemporary print’ 
what was simply a reproduction of one of Mr Sullivan’s 
well-known illustrations for Carlyle’s ‘French Revolu- 
tion.” Such blunders and distortions are unhappily not 
uncommon. In a recent English treatise on the associa- 
tions subsisting between art and medicine, a woodcut 
of decidedly primitive character was reprinted ostensibly 
to show the interior of a medizval hospital at meal- 
time. What it really showed was the interior of some 
monastery infirmarium during the administration of the 
holy Viaticum—a truth apparent to any one who took the 
trouble to note that the Sacrament was being escorted by 
acolytes with flaming tapers! Perhaps if books like Mr 
Sullivan’s were widely and attentively read—and we are 
glad to learn that a cheaper issue is preparing—this 
faculty of simple and accurate observation would be 
sharpened as justice and intelligence demand, and there 
would be fewer of those loose ‘ captions’ and attributions 
which disfigure so many of our illustrated books and 
papers. 

Looking around the broad province of illustration 
to-day, and taking it in all its bearings, who would venture 
to repeat what Richard Redgrave said forty years ago, 
to the effect that the progress made in the previous forty 
showed the ‘ real advance which sound draughtsmanship 
had made in our English school’? Indeed, it would 
need a bold and eloquent advocate to say as much to-day 
as was said by that discerning champion of merit, Mr 
Malcolm Salaman, as recently as the years that brought 
us to the War. Im ‘ Modern Book Illustrators,’ and 
again in ‘The Graphic Arts of Great Britain,’ he was 
able to fortify his reassuring verdict with an array of 
examples as rich in variety as in the integral qualities 
needed to substantiate his praise. Taking one group 
after another, the critic found no need to descend from 
the superlative strain of approval when he had such a 
succession of fine work to put into the witness-box, you 
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may say, and make any reader proud to be among the 
jury. This was a case where the pleader was fortunate 
and exceptional, not only in the soundness of his brief, 
but in the range of epithet he needed to commend it. 

Everybody who has read ‘ Gil Blas’ remembers how 
the hero was dismissed by his patron, the Archbishop, 
because he failed to satisfy that fussy prelate’s literary 
vanity with the dose of flattery which was expressly 
forbidden but expected none the less. Probably few 
readers, however, remember that other episode where 
Gil Blas had to listen to a friend’s crude efforts in the 
way of verse, and then assure him that though it might 
prevail with the period, it would perish with the next. 
That potency of mortality and disillusion is still at work, 
thank goodness, and trying hard to overtake the limitless 
output of complacent mediocrity. ‘The number of 
youths who can draw is quite appalling,’ said the late 
George du Maurier, and the remark is true enough still. 
But if the creator of ‘ Trilby’ had lived until to-day 
he might have been even more disconcerted at the number 
of youths of either sex who are not only innocent of any 
such skill, but glory in this disability and brazen their 
way through without it. 

Some of them acquire a certain geometrical or freakish 
dexterity, and show some degree of ingenuity in adapting 
it to miscellaneous themes, just as many a chatterbox 
used to make the catchwords of one pantomime season 
last until the Christmastide carnival came round again. 
It may be impatience of tuition or study or correction, 
or of the toil of copying good examples, that leads some 
of these fantastic scribblers to break into the open before 
they have acquired the necessary adaptability and 
mastery of their medium. The fact that they cannot 
always ‘ last the distance ’ or adapt to any casual requisi- 
tion what they are pleased to call their ‘style,’ may 
account for the meteoric brevity of their careers. But 
while this brief prosperity endures, they are content with 
a patterned unintelligibility that would shame a cross- 
word puzzle. They suit to perfection the taste of a class 
that decorates its mantels and sideboards with elongated 
pottery cats and reproductions of ‘ Felix’ and ‘ Mickey 
Mouse,’ or whatever pseudo-fauna are available in 
what are called our ‘ art repositories.” With such serene 
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incentives to inspiration and such cues to lucrative 
success, we cannot be surprised at the ease and certitude 
with which a number of crude experimenters turn out 
rapid sketch-work to order, and ask for more. But we 
can still less be surprised when students who have put 
in time and trouble at a well-directed course at some 
reputable art school, feel contempt and disgust at finding 
these ‘ freak-fiends’ in possession of the market, and 
echo the remark of Squire Hardcastle when he said that 
this sort of modernity was vastly like ‘ old-fashioned 
impudence.’ 

Though it stands aloof from present consideration, 
because it cultivates a creative humour of its own, ‘ Punch’ 
deserves all honour for maintaining as high a standard 
as ever in the way of pure line drawing. We all owe 
much to the fidelity with which it reproduces each artist 
in his own quiddity and manner, from the bravura of 
Sir Bernard Partridge to the crispness and point of Frank 
Reynolds and Stampa and Thorpe, and from the inimit- 
able scratch of Bert Thomas to the ingenious delicacy 
of George Morrow. And here we must pause to take 
our hats off to the delicious pen-work of Mr E. H. Shepard 
in the play-books of Mr Milne. In these and other 
respects ‘Mr Punch’ never seems to fail us, and we 
could wish that more pretentious magazines would take 
a lesson from him in the maintenance of variety-in-unity, 
and the careful disposition of his space and text. Maga- 
zine work suffers notoriously from many hostile factors, 
among them the intensive competition caused by the 
inroad of cheap reprints, especially reprints of fiction. 
The comparison can never be fair between a brochure 
that goes to tatters in a month and a pocket volume that 
survives in a durable cover of scarlet and gilt. It re- 
sembles the old and unequal duel that an epicure finds 
between the fare of a table d’héte and choice 4 la carte. 
Another difficulty is to find the amphibian type of editor 
who combines literary taste and a true art sense with 
the necessary faculty for attaining pre-eminence in a 
fiercely contested field. 

America has also fallen a prey to the conditions of 
the period, and has lost a group of magazines that at 
their best had no superior. Barring the circumstance 
that they are a few years out of fashion, they remain, 
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like the ‘Cornhill’ in the days of Fred Walker and his 
group, as good as ever they were. They are further off 
in order of time and merit than we care to realise in their 
command of standard authors and artists, and all in a 
highly presentable form. Yet those same volumes, 
decently bound and indexed, may be bought on the book- 
stalls to-day at a few pence apiece. Alas, by the same 
seale of declension or deflation—whichever it is—we 
wonder how the bound magazines of the present day 
will stand the flight of a few decades hence, unless their 
bulk recommends them as packing material for the use 
of engineers and contractors engaged in coping with the 
problem of coast erosion ! 

Nor is there much safer prospect, surely, for some of 
the present-day reprints of authors complete, some of 
which are models of print and paper, no doubt, but are 
frequently disfigured by erratic woodcuts which are a 
trial to the patience and a torment to the eye. It must 
be their encounter with bizarreries like these that turns 
so many living masters of fiction against illustrators as 
a whole, with the result that we possess a group of first- 
class novelists not one of whom is identified with a 
satisfactory illustration scheme. Good illustration, as 
we very well know, prolongs the life of a book, and 
checks that rapid mortality which is one of the harshest 
discouragements of the book world to-day. But we can 
hardly blame either author or publisher for shirking 
contact with fantastic nonsense of a certain sort that 
may cause a later generation to rub its eyes and ask 
itself what some of those post-war artist-gentry did when 
they were sober? For time, which is the fourth dimen- 
sion in this field of art and criticism, is also the sternest 
of tribunals, and what will it say of us and the credentials 
we are leaving behind? That while we restored the 
standards of sanity, discipline, retrenchment in the 
domain of public affairs, we took another direction in 
respect of art; that we built a cathedral or two, but little 
else that was worth preserving ; and that in the matter 
of illustration, for the most part we were content to be 


mere triflers and nothing more. 
J. P. COLLINS. 





Cs") 
Art. 6.—SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


To place a man on a high pedestal is not always to do him 
lasting service. Indeed, when we see the Duke of York 
or Lord Melville on their lonely columns we are inclined 
to think that a man at such a height is placed beyond 
the reach of love and understanding. Raised from its 
Roman grave by rationalism, the fashion of columnar 
exaltation arrived in England in the eighteenth century, 
but the mode did not endure, for men’s minds changed, 
and with the Gothic Revival another sort of honorific 
isolation was chosen. When recourse was had to an 
ecclesiastical pattern of structure, such as a fretted 
canopy, there was involved, in addition to the sense of 
aloof superiority, a pseudo-sanctity that maintains an 
uncomfortable struggle against the winds and rains of 
heaven. Sir Walter Scott, caught by the Gothic boom, 
was installed beneath a baldachin that might have been 
designed to shelter some fabulous monstrance. His 
daughter Sophia was perfectly right when she exclaimed, 
‘God knows papa needs no monument!’ She felt that 
a mountain would more fitly commemorate the great man 
who so loved the soil from which he sprang. A niche 
in each heart is perhaps the best of all memorials; Poe 
at any rate thought so, but since man has an invincible 
tendency to worship he creates idols by weaving round 
the persons of exceptional men myths which attain, in 
the honour ascribed after death to a popular hero, the 
dignity of apotheosis. Mythology, however, has a serious 
foe in history which teaches us betimes too much of our 
fellows that we should wish to deify them, and if it was 
quite in keeping with the spirit of the age that during the 
last century in Scotland a Scott image should be set up, 
as it were for our worship, it would be out of place to-day, 
when memorials tend either to the abstraction of the 
Cenotaph or to reproduce as in the Artillery Monument 
the action of the common man. 

The trouble is that Scott is no longer a common man 
and that young people do not care to adore the peerless 
deities of another age; they prefer to make their own 
discoveries. The Scott typified in Edinburgh was a 
superhuman luminary who could deliver oracular novels 
with inspired ease ; a knight of unstained shield ; a man 
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of punctilious accuracy in word and deed; a paragon 
aloof from wordly affairs, and so innocent of evil, so 
incapable of self-protection as to be the victim of plausible 
subordinates. This interpreter of Scotland and of 
medizval life became an impressive presence and, in 
accordance with the practice where the supernatural is 
concerned, was wrapped in a cloak of legend. Scott in 
the last was accepted as a demi-god, with Lockhart for 
his prophet. It has been said that every man should lift 
his hat to the statue on Princes Street, and until the present 
day if any one dared to dissent from Lockhart’s inter- 
pretation of Scott he was regarded as heretical and placed 
or kept beyond the pale. Is it any wonder that youth 
regards Scott with but perfunctory interest and only 
reads his works under compulsion ? It is not possible 
to impose upon the young the ideals of another age. 
There is nothing Scott, who loved his fellow-men, 
would have disliked so much as to be considered trans- 
cendent or as sacro-sanct. He never pretended in life to 
be a model of copybook virtue, and he would probably 
be as little pleased to see men salute his effigy as he 
would be amused to know that he was still puzzling 
them with his mystifications. Scott was human and 
normal, and devoid of the quirks and complexities we 
are accustomed to associate with genius. He had no 
pretensions and no conceit, his huge success sat light as 
thistle-down upon his head and left him free to indulge 
his humour without any sense of loss of dignity. It was 
his overmastering humour that led him to act ambiguously 
at times. Examples of it are familiar to us all; we can 
call up the invention of ‘ Cleishbottom,’ the ‘ improvised ’ 
reception of the Hanoverian King, the anonymous 
autobiographical romance of ‘ Triermain,’ as well as the 
less sophisticated jokes of ducking James Hogg in the 
Tweed and joggling up John Kemble on horseback. 
Together with his sense of humour went enormous 
courage which showed itself, not in spectacular action, 
but in quiet endurance. Warm-hearted and friendly, 
he enjoyed good food and drink, exercise and sport; in 
fact, there was no point in which he specifically differed 
from the Scottish gentleman of his day save in his 
colossal power of work and concentration, and in his 
suggestibility—wherein lay his genius. Except for these 
Vol. 259.—No. 513. F 
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qualities and gifts Scott was the common man in large 
type, and it is thanks to this that we all in our several 
degrees find something personally sympathetic about him. 
When we compare his power of attraction with that of 
Wordsworth we realise the universality of his appeal. 

If the common denominator is the key to affection 
in mortal life, it is also the key to our companying with 
the immortals. I declare I would rather look at Mark 
Napier’s sketch of a burly Clerk of Session, or at the 
pink-faced sportsman in Madame Tussaud’s with velveteen 
jacket, fowling piece and grouse-carrying retriever (even 
though it is the wrong sort of dog), than at a monument 
that removes such a man as Sir Walter from our common 
life, for, let us make no mistake about it, deification after 
this kind is death indeed. If the Centenary does nothing 
else it should give Scott a new lease of love in the hearts 
of the young by liberating him from his frigid pinnacle of 
perfection and enabling him to step down into a fireside 
armchair as the good companion that he was in life. Why 
pretend any longer, as if it were the Victorian secret of 
his charm, that Scott had no faults? Like all of us, he had 
plenty; his frailties were patent to the gossips of his day ; 
why not accept them gratefully and realise that they do 
not impair his tremendous virtue or the depth of his 
response to the summons of immortality ? 

The central fact of Scott’s life, as with all lives of 
unusual attraction, lay in communion with an unseen 
world. His unseen world did not consist of saints or 
confessors, but of the men and women whom his magic 
evoked from graves and scaffolds and the pages of 
chronicles. Daily on rising he entered his castle of dreams 
—fasting, and then dropped the portcullis. No one 
followed him here. Inside this castle he communed with 
the spirits of the past that they might issue incarnate. 
Each day after the allotted time he released himself from 
his cell and almost with the warwhoop of a schoolboy set 
himself to devour a huge breakfast and thus prepare 
himself for the tasks of a work-a-day world. The 
satisfaction of his secret life uplifted his spirit in bodily 
pain and mental anguish ; in certain moods nothing could 
affect him adversely. He says himself he never could be 
unhappy forlong; inherent buoyancy of soul carried him 
through a sea of troubles. 
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Much may be learned about Sir Walter’s history and 
character by looking at the portraits made of him. 
Indeed, except for reading his novels, I think it is the best 
way of getting on terms with him, for they give, as no 
other series of portraits do, the story of both his inner 
and his outer development. From every point of view 
it is time well spent, for through the pictures we may 
apprehend things on which biographers say nothing, and 
we catch glimpses of the taste and ambitions of the 
sitter and of the stages of his rise in the world. We 
see him as soldier, poet, lawyer, discoverer of Regalia, 
novelist, friend of royalty, idol of America, President 
of the Royal Society of Scotland, country gentleman, 
distinguished host, archzologist—we may even contem- 
plate him in sickness and eclipse. 

‘If I am not known in another age it will not be for 
want of portraits,’ wrote Sir Walter in his Journal, and 
since he gives us the hint to look at the portraits if we 
want to know him, we may take his advice with profit. 
Nothing bored him so much as sitting to artists; he com- 
plained of ‘the awful tax upon his time.’ ‘ Maida,’ the 
staghound who frequently sat with him, conceived such 
a dislike of artists that whenever he saw a man take out 
pencil and paper and look at him he set up a howl and 
bolted for the Eildon Hills. His master could neither 
howl nor run away, but to relieve ‘ the distressing state 
of constraint ’ he either talked with friends, listened to 
music, or even dictated a story during the many and 
tedious sittings to which he was subjected, for with the 
Duke of Wellington he shared the burden of being the 
most painted man of his day. There are over fifty 
likenesses which represent him in every stage of his career 
from childhood to old age. One feature of his appearance 
has been reiterated by every artist, and that is his domed 
forehead. Some portraitists exaggerate it and make him 
look like the caricature of a phrenologist’s model, others 
use it to accentuate the serene and dignified carriage 
which fame imposed upon him. Beneath the forehead 
eyebrows like eaves, shaded grey eyes that twinkled in 
conversation or recitation, and dulled when attention 
was turned from outer to inner interests. The fleshy, 
indeterminate nose, the long upper lip, and the well- 
modelled jaw give an impression of strength of purpose. 
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Chantrey when measuring him with the callipers discovered 
that the distances between nose and mouth and mouth and 
chin were equal. The proportions of his head and face 
combine to give him that air of peaceful profundity which 
Chantrey and Geddes alone have satisfactorily registered. 

As a child his mother had her third Walter, her 
‘lamb Wattie,’ depicted in a miniature; the long, fair 
curls that fall to the shoulders of the little scarlet jacket 
do not conceal the lofty brow, and the face is the same face 
that he carried into manhood. As a young man he was 
again depicted in a miniature, but this time to his own 
order, with a military coat and a powdered head. The 
smart red uniform and white hair throw his features 
into prominence, and even his greatest admirers must 
confess that he looks a plain, plebeian fellow. He was 
courting dainty French Charlotte at the time it was made ; 
she was an enthusiast for ‘ the stylish cavalry,’ and he, 
lover-like, tried to approximate himself to her ideal of 
what a man should be. Once they were happily married 
he was allowed to become his civilian self again. This 
we see from the picture painted by James Saxon for Mrs 
Seott in 1805, which she, owing to her husband’s increasing 
celebrity and the consequent importunity of engravers, 
transferred to Longman’s, the publishing house in Pater- 
noster Row that had brought out ‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ It is not a very agreeable portrait, for the 
slender young man in black with the high white stock 
has a slight cast and a self-conscious stiff demeanour. 
In this canvas the bull-terrier ‘Camp’ made his first 
appearance. ‘Camp’ figured again in the _ earliest 
portrait made of Scott by Sir Henry Raeburn in 1808. 
This admirably quiet, almost monumental rendering of 
the now famous writer of ‘Marmion’ was executed to 
the order of his jubilant publisher, Archibald Constable, 
who for one thousand pounds had purchased all rights in 
the poem. On seeing with what gratifying rapidity 
‘Marmion’ sold he bestowed on the author ‘a hogshead 
of excellent claret ’ and decided to have his likeness taken 
by the greatest Scottish artist of the day. In this picture 
Sir Walter Scott is sitting pensive on a stone step beside 
a ruined wall; he is clothed in dark green and wears 
Hessian boots; in his left hand he holds the duodecimo 
from which he has been reading poetry. He gazes 
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meditatively out into the world of which the Hermitage 
Castle and the mountains of Liddesdale form the back- 
ground. The author never cared much about this picture 
himself; he said it made him look ‘ chowder-headed,’ 
by which he must have meant dense, or, in the slang of 
our days, a ‘fathead’; nevertheless, when he quarrelled 
with Constable, in 1809, he tried to leave him without a 
souvenir of their alliance by offering to buy the picture 
from him, but the publisher would not accede to the 
proposal. The result was that Scott sat once more to 
Raeburn, who produced at his instance a replica of the 
first pose though not of the first likeness. In the second 
portrait the greyhound ‘ Percy ’ covers the space occupied 
by the Hermitage Castle, and Yarrow is substituted for 
Liddesdale. This picture was hung in his home in North 
Castle Street, and just before the contents of the Edin- 
burgh house were auctioned, in 1826, Scott sent it to the 
house of his friend Skene, in order to avert the prospect 
of having the poor young poet put up for sale. Skene 
had a copy made, and later, when Scott had been given 
back the contents of his country seat by gratified creditors, 
sent the original to Abbotsford, where it still hangs. Con- 
stable’s Raeburn also escaped a similar ignominy, for it 
was bought prior to the sale of the publisher’s effects 
by the Duke of Buccleuch for Bowhill, which pleased Scott, 
as he would have been greatly mortified ‘to be knocked 
down to the best bidder even in effigy.’ About the same 
time that Raeburn was painting his second picture, an 
enamel medallion portrait of Scott, the work of John 
Henning, was exhibited in Edinburgh. In this low relief 
profile Henning managed to convey something of the 
impression of profundity of character which is suggested 
both by Chantrey and Geddes. 

Some years elapsed before Scott was again worried by 
artists. In the interval he had bought Abbotsford and 
published ‘ Waverley.’ In 1815 William Nicholson, who 
though one of the founders of the Scottish Academy 
was never anything but a journeyman, made three water- 
colour portraits of the author, of which the best known 
resembled the Saxon portrait. In the following year an 
interesting sketch of Scott in his legal aspect was made by 
Robert Scott Moncrieff. It is curious that only two draw- 
ings of Scott in his Clerk of Session robe exist—this, and 
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one dashed off many years later by Mark Napier. Both 
are preserved in the Advocates’ Library. In 1817 Scott’s 
neighbour, Adam Fergusson, commissioned David Wilkie 
to design a group of the Abbotsford family disguised as 
peasants. They were all invited to pose themselves on 
the terrace at Kaeside for the general sketch in the 
costume indicated, while separate studies for individual 
figures were made within doors at Abbotsford. The 
result was a wax-work-like arrangement of expressionless 
little dummies. Washington Irving, who was staying at 
Abbotsford at the time the group was painted, remarked 
how charming was Wilkie’s diffidence in asking his host 
to give up a whole morning to a sitting. In the Wilkie 
picture, which is really a kind of joke, Sir Walter sits 
complacently in dust-coloured coat and cerise waistcoat 
—‘miller’s dress ’—in the centre of the group; on his right 
are bunched Lady Scott and the girls Sophia and Anne, 
carrying baskets or ewe-milkers’ leglins. Captain Fer- 
gusson, dressed like a gamekeeper, stands on his left, as 
do the boys Walter and Charles, and an octogenarian 
shepherd representative of the clan Scott. This outdoor 
group probably gave Sir Walter the idea of having a sort 
of Venetian composition sketched by the historical 
painter, William Allan, a frequent, well-loved guest who 
had spent years abroad. Allan was always being urged 
by Lockhart during his visits to Abbotsford to portray 
a group of the Scott family. Loekhart told him that such 
a group would make him famous, since in course of time 
it would become as historical a picture as he would ever 
paint. Sir Walter’s idea of the alfresco life was embodied 
in a sepia sketch and an unfinished oil painting entitled 
“Gala Day at Abbotsford.’ Ladies in flowing silk gowns 
sit about a richly laden table, while gentlemen looking 
like courtiers dance attendance on them. Servants, 
dogs, and musical instruments are displayed in a simulated 
Italian opulence. Scott had the signorile vision of life 
always lurking in the recesses of his mind, and sometimes, 
as in his ‘ Aladdin Palace’ and the lavish entertaining 
he indulged in there, he achieved its partial realisation. 
When the ceremonial discovery of Scottish Regalia 
was made in 1818, Andrew Geddes, an admirable artist, 
made several studies of the heads of those present, in 
order to compose from them an historical picture com- 
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memorating the event, to be entitled ‘The Finding of the 
Regalia of Scotland.’ The studies he made of Sir Walter 
for this purpose are particularly convincing expressions 
of his sitter’s personality and give both the heavy and 
the sensitive aspects of his countenance. Scott was 
evidently not posing at the time; he looks, and no doubt 
was, absorbed in the event, with the result that Geddes 
was able to make one of the most characteristic representa- 
tions that has been handed down to us. The Byronic 
vogue is reflected in a curiously conceived picture of 
Scott in his poetic réle made by Thomas Phillips, a 
fashionable painter and a constant visitor at Abbotsford. 
The sitter is made to wear a faintly inspirational smile 
and an open collar; his shoulders are draped in a 
tartan plaid. Lockhart condoned ‘the smile of gentle 
enthusiasm,’ but thought the costume unfortunately 
selected and liable to give the author a theatrical air. 
It was painted to please the romantic taste of John 
Murray, and hung, together with other portraits of authors 
executed by the same artist, in the publisher’s home in 
Albemarle Street. 

Ladies of all sorts adored Sir Walter. Lady Louisa 
Stuart, Lady Compton, Maria Edgeworth, Harriet 
Mellon, and Mrs Hughes were among his friends. His 
most ardent admirer, Lady Abercorn, insisted in 1820 
that he should be painted by some Scottish portraitist on 
her behalf. Scott acquiesced and chose Watson Gordon 
to execute the commission. In this half-length he appears 
full-face and holding in his left arm ‘ Ourisque,’ the 
little dog that at this period when tired of following 
his horse used to ride in front of him on the saddle. 
In a letter to Lady Abercorn he describes it as ‘ a High- 
land terrier from Kintail, of a breed very sensible, very 
faithful, and very ill-natured.’ 

It is well known how George IV when Regent admired 
and petted Walter Scott and would have appointed him 
to the laureateship if he could have had his way. No one 
was surprised when he bestowed on Scott a baronetcy, 
which was gladly accepted with the proviso that the 
knight should not be required to keep his fingers from 
pen and ink. The king, having made up his mind to 
have a portrait of the poet hung at Windsor Castle, com- 
manded the new President of the Royal Academy, Sir 
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Thomas Lawrence, to execute it at the royal charge. 
Lawrence was almost as great an admirer of Scott as the 
King; he read every stanza of his with enthusiasm, and 
several times we find Lady Abercorn passing on to the 
author the painter’s laudatory remarks on the narrative 
poems. Though overwhelmed with English orders, Sir 
Thomas found time to wait upon Sir Walter in Piccadilly 
West, and informed him that His Majesty had re- 
solved to adorn the great gallery at Windsor with 
full lengths of his most distinguished subjects, and that 
Scott was the first person to be singled out for this 
compliment. Both delighted and surprised at the an- 
nouncement that he had been chosen to ornament the 
walls of ‘the King’s most sacred apartment,’ Sir Walter 
only hoped that ‘ Maida,’ his staghound, might be included 
in the picture, so that there should be at least ‘one 
handsome fellow of the party’! An almost greater 
surprise was a visit from Allan Cunningham, on behalf 
of Chantrey, begging permission for the sculptor to model 
his bust. Chantrey tells us himself that he had never 
in his life asked any one to sit for him; he had always 
had more work than he could do, and cared not at all 
whether his sitters were illustrious or not, being as much 
interested in the head of the Reverend Zachary Mudge as 
in that of the Duke of Wellington. Both artists were 
found utterly delightful by Sir Walter Scott, whose 
mornings were spent either in the sculptor’s studio at 
Eccleston Street or in the painter’s studio in Russell 
Square. While Chantrey was making his preliminary 
drawings he found that Scott, unless he was being 
entertained, withdrew into himself and in expression 
became lethargic. He thereupon insisted that he should 
always be accompanied by friends who must all be good 
talkers. Croker, Hookham Frere, Richard Heber, and 
Lord Lyttelton were among those who beguiled those 
static hours. 

Lockhart says that when he first saw Lawrence’s 
picture it consisted of ‘ a life-like head floating on a sea 
of canvas.’ If we cut out the rest of the picture we can 
see what Lockhart saw, an inquiring, alert-looking head 
resting on a deep stock. The rest of the body does not 
seem to exist except as a peg for oversized, ill-fitting 
clothes. Literature is suggested by the circular library 
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table, an inkpot, papers, and a pen. As a matter of 
fact, Lawrence was greatly over-worked at this time 
and obeyed the king’s command but perfunctorily by 
executing the head in 1820 and filling in the rest of the 
form and accessories some time before 1827, when the 
picture was exhibited together with eleven other works 
by the same hand at the Royal Academy. It is said to 
have been finished in 1826; but although Sir Walter 
gave fresh sittings for it in the November of that year and 
wondered, with his usual and delightful humility, how Sir 
Thomas ‘could make so much out of an old weather- 
beaten block,’ the finishing and amplifying might have 
been done by anybody. Scott was pleased with the 
picture, and said it accurately conveyed the notion of 
the ‘ stout, blunt carle that cares for few things and fears 
nothing.’ Like Phillips, Lawrence presented the author 
in what in those days was known as the ‘ act of com- 
position,’ which is denoted by a rapt upward gaze un- 
familiar in experience to most writers. 

Chantrey’s bust is a very different production, a 
dignified presentation of Scott at the very height of his 
greatness, giving expression to his peculiar qualities of 
humour, generosity, kindness, and patience. So much 
was it admired by Scott’s contemporaries that plaster 
casts were made in thousands and sold throughout the 
world. Chantrey was to make another bust eight years 
later, when he found his sitter ‘a good deal more than 
eight years older.’ Between these dates the sculptor 
stayed at Abbotsford fishing for salmon, a sport he was 
devoted to. Cutting his line on a rock one day when he 
was playing a fish, he delighted his host by exclaiming he 
would rather lose his best bust than that salmon! He was, 
indeed, a man after Scott’s own heart. As Scott became 
more and more famous, young artists snatched at the chance 
of sketching him. Edwin Landseer, for example, a 
student at the Royal Academy Schools, made some rather 
queer ink studies of Sir Walter when he met him (1821), 
giving him a pointed, Pitt-like nose and a flat back to his 
head. The student was but nineteen at this time and did 
not paint the well-known portrait of Scott at his writing 
table until years later when he stayed at Abbotsford. 

In May 1822 Sir Henry Raeburn made another likeness 
of Scott, the best known portrait of all. Some nine copies 
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of this head and shoulders are believed to have been 
painted by the artist. The first was ordered by Lord 
Montagu for Ditton. Sir Walter in his letter agreeing 
to sit said of Ditton: ‘I know no place where the sub- 
stance has been so happy, and therefore the shadow may 
be so far well placed.’ Raeburn took advantage of these 
sittings to paint two portraits, one for himself and one 
for Sir Walter, and he allowed his sitter to choose which he 
preferred. He chose the portrait without a chain around 
the neck. Another version was made at the request of 
Sir Francis Chantrey. Allan Cunningham says of this 
picture, ‘The distance at which Raeburn sought the 
character lent enchantment at once, and in the light and 
shade of his masses the author of ‘‘ Marmion ”’ and “ Old 
Mortality ’’ appeared.’ Aisthetic criticism of this kind 
meant nothing to Sir Walter; all he knew was that if he 
appeared ‘ chowder-headed ’ in the earlier Raeburn, he 
appeared ten times more so in the later portrait. It is 
almost devoid of animation and conveys the impression 
of stolidity that Chantrey so artfully managed to avoid. 
For some reason or other Scott attributed Raeburn’s 
failure to paint him as he would wish to be painted 
to preoccupation with money. When trying to persuade 
the Duke of Buccleuch to commission Allan instead of 
Raeburn for a portrait he says, ‘I hesitate a little 
about Raeburn unless your Grace is quite determined. 
He has very much to do; works just now chiefly for cash, 
poor fellow, as he can have but a few years to make money.’ 
However little Scott appreciated Raeburn’s art, he got a 
measure of enjoyment out of associating with him, 
for he took a great interest in the embellishments of 
Abbotsford, and transferred to it the old stone carvings 
from the Cross of Edinburgh which had somehow found 
their way to his Gothic rockery. 

When Raeburn died David Wilkie was appointed to 
the vacant office of King’s Limner for Scotland, and was 
commanded by George IV to commemorate on canvas the 
Holyrood pageant of 1822. By the sovereign’s order Sir 
Walter was to be included in this important historical 
design. Wilkie, always modest and considerate, rather 
grudged having to take up any of Scott’s precious time 
with sittings, even though they took place at ‘the superb 
chateau much in the Flemish style’ where the laird 
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entertained ‘in a manner so truly baronial.’ The head 
and shoulders which he made at this time show Sir 
Walter looking rather like a clergyman in furred hood and 
gown, holding a big volume with clasps, the fingers of 
the left hand being inserted into the closed pages of what 
might well be a Bible. It is an uninteresting presentation, 
but was bespoken by the Keeper of the King’s Privy 
Purse, Sir William Knighton, one of Scott’s warm ad- 
mirers. A small replica of this portrait was introduced into 
the big composition. When we first glance at the picture 
at Holyrood House we do not notice it, but a closer 
examination reveals the bard as an on-looker standing 
by the wall on the left. During the sittings to Wilkie 
Scott’s mind turned to ‘ Theseus infelix,’ and he wrote 
wearily to his friend Mrs Hughes in Amen Corner, ‘ sedet 
et in externum sedebit.’ In 1819, and again in 1823, 
Sir Walter was extremely ill with an internal disorder. 
What between agonies of pain and drastic medical treat- 
ment he was reduced on both occasions to a shadow 
of himself. When he was lifted on to the back of his 
white mare, Sybil Grey, to take the air, his ‘ clothes 
hung on him as on a potato-bogle.’ To this period 
belongs a curious equestrian picture entitled ‘ Sir Walter 
Scott at the Gate of Abbotsford.’ The apparent de- 
crepitude is not that of old age but that of acute illness, 
he described himself as ‘the image of Death on a pale 
horse.’ It is supposed to have been painted by 
R. G. Baird, of whom little or nothing is known. It 
shows us as nothing else can how greatly he had suffered, 
and how courageous was his endurance. 

During the summer of 1824 the Lockharts had an 
artist staying with them at Chiefswood, one Gilbert 
Stewart Newton, who at Lockhart’s request made the 
most of his opportunity of taking likenesses of his host’s 
father-in-law. On most days Sir Walter walked over from 
Abbotsford to Sophia, and often, when his own house was 
too full of guests to allow of concentration, did part of his 
work there. The circumstances being unconventional, 
he was naturally painted in his usual country costume of 
green jacket, buff waistcoat, and black neckcloth, with 
the strap over his shoulder from which his axe for felling 
trees was slung. Newton did his best to catch the great 
man’s peculiar shrewd, humorous look, and in rather a 
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trivial way succeeded. Newton also made a tinted 
drawing of Sir Walter when he was a much older man, 
a profile in which he elongated his head in what appears 
an exaggerated way until one compares it with the 
Chantrey death-mask. 

Among Scott’s American admirers was George Ticknor, 
the Boston publisher, who visited him at Abbotsford 
in 1819. Writing to Scott after his return to America, 
he begged him to get his portrait done by some artist of 
his own choosing, as he wanted a half-length to hang in 
his study. Charles Leslie was the painter selected by 
Scott to carry out this commission, mainly because, 
though born in England, his parents were American, and 
it was a compliment to Ticknor to give the work to a 
fellow countryman. On being invited to Abbotsford, 
Leslie travelled to Scotland in company with Landseer ; 
Newton and Washington Irving joined them in Edinburgh, 
and the quartet made a tour of the Highlands together. 
After this detour Leslie finally arrived at Abbotsford 
and presented Sir Walter with the mourning ring left to 
him by Lord Byron which John Murray had entrusted 
to him to deliver. Though Scott expressed a wish to sit 
for his portrait out of doors, in the Rhymer’s Glen, he 
was posed in a high-backed, carved armchair in the library, 
and a large house party attempted to beguile his tedium 
with chatter and singing. Despite all efforts Scott 
described himself at the time to Miss Edgeworth ‘as 
much bored of my chair as ever was Speaker of the House 
of Commons.’ He gave three sittings. During one of 
them it thundered heavily. Scott showed increasing 
uneasiness and at last rose from his chair saying, ‘ I must 
go to Lady Scott, she is always frightened when it 
thunders.’ 

Leslie endeared himself to Sir Walter during his visit 
by making a small painting of his gamekeeper, Tom 
Purdie, who was at that time in such bad health that the 
laird was afraid of losing him. He also roughed-out 
with his host a number of illustrations for the 1825 edition 
of the Waverley Novels. There were many interesting 
relics, but no beautiful objects at Abbotsford ; and Leslie 
gives it as his opinion that ‘Sir Walter had no taste for 
art,’ that he liked subject-pictures only, and had no 
appreciation for landscape unless dogs figured in the fore- 
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ground—and we may add ruins in the background. 
“There were many things,’ Leslie said, ‘hanging on the 
walls of his dining room which no eye possessing sensibility 
to what is excellent in art could have endured.’ 

A tour Scott made in Ireland during the summer of 
1825, in company with some members of his family and 
Maria Edgeworth, produced a few likenesses. While 
Sir Walter was poking about in Bolster’s bookshop in 
Cork, young Daniel Maclise, then aged fourteen, took the 
chance of sketching him as he stood there. In this 
small full-length drawing the well-known conical cranium 
assumed almost criminal proportions. Maclise made 
another sketch of Sir Walter kissing the Blarney Stone, 
and yet another of his head only. On being shown the 
drawings, Sir Walter is reputed to have signed them all. 
The full length sketch was lithographed for ‘The Gallery 
of Illustrious Literary Characters.’ Therein the descrip- 
tive letterpress says, ‘On the opposite page is old Sir 
Peveril . . . he has been depicted in all moods and all 
postures, but we venture to say that the baronet as he 
really looks was never so exactly put before the public 
as we now see him. There he is sauntering about the 
grounds, with his Lowland bonnet in his hand, dressed 
in his old green shooting jacket, telling his stories.’ 
Some rather improbable dogs were added to the entourage 
by the boy artist to complete the homely character of the 
likeness. 

Three portraits were made in 1826, the year of Scott’s 
financial ruin and of his wife’s death. One of them, 
a small head and shoulders made by John Prescott 
Knight, was commissioned by Sir Walter’s close friend 
the actor, Daniel Terry. According to Lockhart it was 
ill-drawn and feeble, but as it was accidentally burnt on 
the very day Scott died we can only learn through an 
engraving what it was like. Sir Walter alludes to ‘the 
little artist’ sent by Terry, and on seeing the result 
observed that the features were ‘too pinched.’ Another 
picture, almost a miniature in water colour, was made 
on paper by a French woman artist, Madame Mirbel, who 
saw him in Paris looking very smart, cropped and alert, 
though aged. She depicted both Scott and the American 
Consul, Fenimore Cooper, at this time in fashionable 
grey redingotes, a concession to her medium in the case 
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of one sitter, for Sir Walter during his year of mourning 
always dressed in the most correct of black suits. As 
usual, he was rather impatient over posing, ‘wishing to 
talk more than was agreeable to Madame.’ Knowing 
his Stuart proclivities, Madame Mirbel invited the Duc 
de FitzJames and the Duc de Duras to meet him, one the 
great grandson of James II and the other related to Lord 
Feversham, the French general in command at Sedge- 
moor. Madame Mirbel found him quite adorable, and wept 
copious tears when he said good-bye. ‘ Pebble-hearted ’ 
and ‘ dry-eyed,’ he escaped from her studio. 

After ‘ The Great Unknown’ had confessed at a public 
banquet in Edinburgh, in 1827, that he was the sole author 
of ‘ Waverley’ and all the series of novels that followed 
it, Sir Walter’s likeness was more than ever in demand. 
In January 1828 we find him sitting both to Graham 
Gilbert and to Colvin Smith. Both pictures were, as 
usual, commissions. John Graham Gilbert had been re- 
quested to portray Sir Walter for the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and Colvin Smith had been asked by the Lord 
Chief Commissioner Adam to paint a picture to hang at 
Blair Adam. Scott noted in his Journal, ‘ Graham is 
making a good thing, but Colvin Smith is making a better 
in one sense, having sold ten or twelve copies of the por- 
trait to different friends.’ In all Colvin Smith made some 
twenty half-lengths of Sir Walter, for seven of which the 
victim gave sittings. The portrait was considered a 
speaking likeness, and every one who clapped eyes on it 
longed for a replica. The Graham presentation, partly 
owing to the white tie, makes Scott look like a typical 
Cathedral dignitary. Two copies of this picture exist, 
one of which was presented after Graham’s death to the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

In the May of this year in London Sir Walter was 
beset with invitations to sit to artists. Benjamin Haydon 
asked him to breakfast and made a sketch of his head 
with the idea of including it in one of his large groups, 
Wordsworth and other friends having already figured in 
his much canvassed picture, ‘Christ entering Jerusalem.’ 
In the street one day Sir William Knighton on meeting 
Sir Walter begged him to sit on his behalf to an aged 
Academician, James Northcote, for he longed for yet 
another portrait of his favourite author. Scott fell in 
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with the plan, and presently found himself in the studio 
of ‘ the old wizard,’ for this is the way Northcote struck 
him as the painter glided about in his blue dressing- 
gown and green velvet cap. Northcote, who was a con- 
noisseur of Italian art and a specialist in Titian, decided 
to include himself in the design in the act of painting 
Scott. It was to be ‘a picture of the Venetian school,’ 
in which he would stand palette in hand putting the last 
touches to the head of the poet. Some contemporaries 
said the result was charming, others carped that the 
likeness of Scott was anything but fortunate. His 
sitter found the old gentleman, and he was nearly eighty- 
two at the time, an extremely pleasant companion as 
he discoursed of the many personalities he had known— 
Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds ; but the more he 
looked at him the more like an animated mummy did 
he appear. Hazlitt used to say that talking with him 
was like conversing with the dead. The little fellow 
was pale and fragile, and his eyes gleamed like lights hung 
in tombs. He was one of the few artists who talked 
incessantly to his sitters without disturbing his work. 

On his return to Scotland Sir Walter was subjected 
to a new form of celebrity, for, during the summer of 
1828, Mr Tussaud presented himself in Castle Street and 
obtained permission to model the great man’s features in 
wax. This novel request was acceded to with pleasure, 
since the famous showman could state that he had in the 
last year made effigies both of Mr Peel and Mr George 
Canning. When completed, the figure of the author was 
dressed in the Campbell tartan to which he laid claim 
through his great-grandmother. Though he rarely wore 
Highland dress, except during the visit of George IV 
to Edinburgh and occasionally at a dining club, Scott 
was displayed at the London Exhibition with kilt, sporran, 
stockings, lace jabot, and plaid complete. Greatly 
admired, the figure stood on a little velvet platform, 
whereon it was fortunately photographed many years 
before the building in which it stood was destroyed by 
fire. 

Possibly because of his talks with Northcote, and 
possibly owing to his sense of being a public character, 
we notice a tendency from this time onward for all por- 
traits to be of an historical nature. Scott had always 
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had a leaning in this direction, and in 1828 his favourite 
artist, Sir William Allan, made the first of several pictures 
of this description. It shows the author at his writing 
table with his most treasured relics placed close to him. 
It was clearly no waste of time to be painted thus, and 
the resulting historical picture speedily found favour with 
the public in the guise of an engraving. Allan was famous 
for his dramatic compositions such as ‘The Death of 
the Regent Moray’ and ‘The Murder of Archbishop 
Sharpe.’ It was because of his pre-occupation with sub- 
jects of this kind that Scott found him so highly sym- 
pathetic and preferred him to all other artists, for Allan 
alone could appreciate his collection of Scottish antiquities 
at its proper, albeit imponderable, value. Another 
picture by this painter portrays Sir Walter very upright 
in a high-backed wooden chair seated by a table, reading 
a big white document—the proclamation of Mary Stuart 
prior to her marriage with Darnley. Round the central 
figure are grouped some of the Abbotsford treasures— 
the Shakespeare bust given him by his friend Morritt of 
Rokeby, Lord Byron’s urn of silver, Rob Roy’s targe 
and gun, a brace of Bonaparte’s pistols, while hanging 
on the wall are the keys of the Heart of Midlothian. The 
beloved staghound ‘ Maida’ is introduced as lying at 
his feet although he had been dead some years. There 
seems to be no doubt that this is the way that Scott 
himself chose to go down to posterity, in his black frock 
coat, seated peacefully in his study-museum, every inch 
an archeologist and gentleman. Some say that this is 
the last picture painted from life; and if this is true, it 
must have given every satisfaction to the sitter. It is 
difficult to believe that Sir Walter grudged the time spent 
on these historical compositions, and since at the heart 
of romanticism lies the tolerance of pose and effect, we 
may reasonably assume that the occupation of being 
portrayed in this manner was not altogether disagreeable. 

At some date unascertained Edwin Landseer made 
the little picture that now hangs in the National Portrait 
Gallery in London. In it we are confronted with a 
flushed, wistful, white-haired man seated at a writing- 
table, who hardly has the energy to write, much less to 
engage in discussion. Never in all his life did Sir Walter 
look weak or wistful, and his temperament and courage 
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were such that the worse things were, the more his spirit 
rose to meet them. To show how little Landseer divined 
the soul or body of Scott at this time we have but to 
turn to the drawing made by Mark Napier of Sir Walter 
as Clerk of Session, when he did not know he was being 
drawn. It is a most arresting sketch, and reveals a burly 
figure of quite surprising truculence. It is docketed by 
the artist as ‘Sir Walter as he was in 1829, sitting under 
the Lords as Clerk of Session, thinking of anything but 
his business.’ Here we have the plucky, jovial man 
everybody loved, and not the spiritless scribbler of 
Landseer’s vision. 

As Sir Walter’s fame increased, more and more people 
clamoured for portraits. The poor man could not be 
expected to waste all his time sitting to artists, so a way 
out was found. Sir Watson Gordon, ten years after his 
making the first portrait for Lady Abercorn, made an 
unfinished study of Sir Walter’s head in oils, with the body 
sketched in roughly in crayon. From it he made many 
portraits to order, one of them for Mr Cadell, Scott’s last 
publisher. The original study is in the National Portrait 
Gallery of Scotland. A small full-length sepia drawing 
made by William Crombie in 1831 was much liked by 
Sir Walter, probably because it showed him as a simple 
pedestrian: he had no taste for personal grandeur. 
Crombie’s sketch was lithographed in colour with the 
famous green jacket, and Sir Walter bestowed signed copies 
on various friends. 

In this year, the last complete year of his life, he also 
sat at Lady Ruthven’s request to Sir Francis Grant. 
Dressed in his everyday clothes, but surrounded once more 
with his properties and ‘staghounds of the greyhound 
race,’ he poses in the now familiar way, holding a pen 
in his right hand and a book in his left. During the 
sittings for this painting he dictated ‘Count Robert of 
Paris’ to Laidlaw and has left it on record that ‘ the 
dogs sat charmingly.’ The result of these sittings was 
entirely to his taste—another delightful ‘historical 
composition’ and not one of the senseless head and 
shoulders he contemned, since they showed him in vacuo 
as it were and divorced from everything that made life 
interesting. Of this picture he said, ‘I wish Cadell had 
got it, it is far better than Watson’s, though his is well 
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too,’ thus referring to a ‘ study effect ’ made by Sir John 
from the sketch already alluded to. About the same time 
that Grant was making his picture Scott submitted to 
being modelled by the sculptor, Lawrence Macdonald, 
who was something of a phrenologist. During the week 
he spent at Abbotsford working on Sir Walter’s head 
he made the most careful measurements of every sort 
in order to find out how his sitter differed from other men. 
Scott simply hated this investigation and continued to 
dictate to Laidlaw during the ordeal, but after all his 
pains the artist did not produce, as Lockhart says, ‘ any- 
thing that Scott’s admirers would call a likeness.’ 

Of all the effigies made, that of Chantrey alone 
achieved world circulation. In company with Homer, 
the benignant bust of Scott presides over innumerable 
libraries, public and private. No more fitting kingdom 
could be imagined, for Sir Walter lived among books, 
and in death he is not divided from them. As a book 
lover and a book writer he has for all time his place in 
the authentic lettered life of the world. 

More than a century ago Sir Walter climbed down from 
the packing case on which he had been posing to a 


sculptor ; *‘ Bloody cold work !’ he exclaimed as he stretched 
himself. One feels that he might growl out the same words 
reproachfully now, were he relegated by youth to the 
Pantheon of the Great Dead. 


Una Popr-HENNESSY. 
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Art. 7.—THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER, 1931. 


As is well known, the Imperial Conference of 1926 
unanimously agreed, on the suggestion of a Committee 
presided over by the late Lord Balfour, to a formal 
Declaration on the subject of Dominion autonomy. The 
Declaration is so familiar to those interested in Imperial 
politics that it is hardly necessary to repeat it. But, in 
view of the fact that it was the direct origin of the im- 
portant Statute which received the Royal Assent on 
December 11 last, it may be as well to quote here its 
full text, which runs as follows :— 


‘They (Great Britain and the Dominions) are autonomous 
Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in 
no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.’ 


As is also well known, the Committee which framed 
this Declaration included (in addition to Lord Balfour) 
the Prime Ministers of Canada (Mr Mackenzie King), of 
Australia (Mr 8. M. Bruce), of New Zealand (Mr Coates), 
of South Africa (General Hertzog), and of Newfoundland 
(Mr Monroe), as well as the Vice-President of the Council 
of the Irish Free State (Mr Kevin O’Higgins), the 
Secretary of State for India (Lord Birkenhead), the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain), and the Secretary of State for the Dominions (Mr 
Amery); whilst the full Conference included many other 
of the ablest and most representative political figures, 
then and now, in the British Empire. It is true that 
each of them was, in the ordinary sense of the words, a 
Party man, accredited by the Government of the day. 
But, as it happened, at any rate so far as Great Britain 
was concerned, it was impossible to suppose that the 
representatives of any alternative Government would 
have hesitated to adhere to the Declaration. We cannot, 
for example, imagine Mr MacDonald or Mr Henderson 
raising any objection to it. And, inasmuch as, though 
accredited by Party Governments, the members of the 
Conference were accredited by Governments presumably 
representative of majority political views in their re- 
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spective countries, it is difficult to see in what way (short 
of an ad hoc Referendum in each), a more authoritative 
expression of self-governing Dominion feeling could have 
been elicited. 

The Declaration had, however, no legislative force ; 
for the Imperial Conference is not, in the accepted sense 
of the words, a law-making body. Moreover, the wording 
of the Declaration was, at any rate to British minds, 
unsuitable for direct translation into legislative form. 
It was not proposed to hand it over to the ordinary 
political organs of the Empire—legislative, administrative, 
or judiciary—to interpret and apply it according to their 
own discretion. The Imperial Conference intended to be 
its own interpreter ; and the rest of its time was occupied 
in working out in detail, the changes necessarily involved 
in the acceptance of the Declaration. 

It is not surprising, to those who have studied the 
working of British institutions, to find that many of these 
changes involved no legislation at all. In the important 
matters of the position of Dominion Governors-General, 
of the procedure in relation to treaties with Foreign 
Powers, in the general conduct of foreign policy, and the 
channel of communication between Dominion Govern- 
ments and Foreign Governments, all could be arranged, 
subject to the approval of His Majesty, by simple agree- 
ment among His Ministers in different parts of the Empire, 
as to the future course of diplomatic and administrative 
practice. And the recommendations of the Conference 
under these heads will be found in the published Summary 
of their proceedings *—a document which future historians 
will regard as one of the most important in British history. 
But with these it is impossible to deal here. 

It was found, however, that there were in existence 
certain Acts of Parliament, i.e. legal statutory provisions, 
which, though apparently inconsistent with the Declara- 
tion, could not be so dealt with; for it is not in the 
power of Ministers—not even in the power of the King 
himself—to change the law of the land, especially that 
highest expression of it known as an Act of Parliament, 
without the consent of Parliament. Therefore, in these 
matters, the Conference confined itself to suggesting the 





* 1926, Crad. 2768. 
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enactment, by the historic Parliament at Westminster, 
of a statute embodying the desired changes, and, being 
pressed for time, proposed to hand over to a representa- 
tive Committee of Experts, appointed by the respective 
Governments of Great Britain and the Dominions, the 
framing of exact recommendations to this end. But the 
Conference did not leave the interpretation of the De- 
claration to this Committee. It directed the attention 
of the Committee to the exact statutory or other legal 
provisions which, in its view, were open to suggestions 
of change, in order to bring the Law into harmony 
with the Declaration, and merely left it to suggest the 
precise nature of the changes to be made. 

These provisions proved to be extraordinarily few, in 
fact only four in number. They were (i) the statutory 
rules regarding the exercise of the Royal Prerogative in 
assenting to, or dissenting from, proposed Dominion 
legislation ; (ii) the extra-territorial authority of Dominion 
Parliaments ; (iii) a certain famous but much misunder- 
stood Act of the Imperial Parliament (as it then was) of 
1865, viz. the Colonial Laws Validity Act, and (iv) certain 
sections of the voluminous Code of Merchant Shipping 
Law, known as the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and 
cognate statutes. The inclusion of this last topic has 
one special constitutional interest ; for it was felt to be 
a matter of immediate importance, not only to the 
Dominions themselves, but to the Indian Empire. And 
the Conference proposed that this topic should be con- 
sidered by a special sub-Conference, sitting at the same 
time as the Committee of Experts—being, in fact, that 
body, plus representatives of British India. But this 
rather formal scheme was, with the consent of all the 
Governments concerned, abandoned for the simpler plan 
of including the Indian representatives in the Committee 
of Experts which was to deal with all the four topics.* 

One point is worth observation at this stage, though 
it is easy to attach too much importance to it. This is, 
that the Declaration contained in the Report of 1926 
appears to have roused little enthusiasm in Dominion 
circles. It is a recognised principle that the Imperial 





* ‘Report of Conference on... Dominion Legislation etce., 1929.’ 
Cmd, 3479 of 1930, p. 9. 
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Conference, representing, as it does, self-governing com- 
munities living under Parliamentary institutions, rests 
for its effectiveness upon the Parliaments behind it. No 
member of the Conference would venture to give a vote 
which, to his knowledge, would not be approved by his 
own Parliament. It might naturally have been expected, 
therefore, that the first opportunity would have been 
seized by each Prime Minister present at the Conference, 
on meeting his own Parliament, to obtain formal approval 
of the famous Declaration. As a matter of fact, it is 
believed that only one of the seven Parliaments repre- 
sented by their Ministers at the Conference, that of the 
Union of South Africa, passed any resolution formally 
approving of it; and it is known that, in this one ex- 
ception, the resolution was only passed after a somewhat 
lively debate, in which strong differences of opinion as 
to the practical effects of the Declaration were manifested. 
The subject was discussed, more or less fully, in most of 
the others; but there was no formal resolution, and 
criticisms were freely expressed.* We may note, too, 
that the Committee of Experts consisted, not of Prime 
Ministers with the weight of their Parliaments behind 
them, but, for the most part,t of Government officials or 
purely private persons, having no authority to bind their 
Governments, much less the Parliaments of their re- 
spective Dominions. Consequently, they were, in theory, 
limited absolutely to the task which they had been set 
by the Imperial Conference; and a remarkable thing 
about their Report is, that, at least in one conspicuous 
case, they travelled outside their mandate, and made an 
important suggestion which, it is to be hoped, will not 
be forgotten. We turn now to the subjects on which 
they reported, and may well follow the order in which 
the topics were prescribed by the Imperial Conference. 
It is not always recognised in modern times that, as 
the form of any Act of the Parliament at Westminster 
shows, the legislation issuing from that body is not, in 
theory, its own work, but the work of the Crown, done 





* Particulars are given in Keith, ‘Sovereignty of the Dominions,’ 
pp. 13-21. 
t+ Three Responsible Ministers, but not Prime Ministers, were included 
in the Committee, viz. Lord Passfield, the Hon. Ernest Lapointe (Canada), 
and Mr McGilligan (Irish Free State). 
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‘with the advice and consent’...‘and by the 
authority,’ of Parliament. This formula, which was the 
result of a long constitutional struggle, at one time 
undoubtedly represented the facts; and, though it has 
long ceased to do so, and although, in particular, Dominion 
Parliaments do not in all cases adopt it, it is one of the 
very marks of full-fledged self-government, that Dominion 
Parliaments should be able to legislate in the name of 
the Crown, and that, therefore, the assent of the Crown 
must be, at least formally, given to all Bills emanating 
from them, as a hall-mark of legality. In old colonial 
days, this assent was by no means a matter of course. 
The Governor, as representing the Crown, might either 
refuse point-blank to assent to a Bill—and there was no 
legal way of overcoming his refusal—or he might reserve 
his decision till he had communicated with Whitehall. 
It then rested with Ministers in the United Kingdom to 
advise the Crown to give or withhold its assent. The 
Governor was guided in the exercise of his discretion, 
partly by his own judgment, partly by the Instructions 
which were given to hin on his appointment. But in 
certain very important cases, notably in those of the 
later Constitutions of the Dominions, which (except in 
the case of Newfoundland) were embodied in, or at least 
sanctioned by, Acts of the Imperial Parliament, Governors 
and Governors-General were expressly required to reserve 
certain classes of Bills for consideration by Whitehall ; 
and, even where they had assented to Bills, power was 
reserved to the Crown (i.e. the Colonial Secretary in 
London) to disallow, within a limited time, legislation 
which had actually come into force by virtue of the 
Governor’s assent. It is true, that these somewhat 
extensive powers and restrictions had become increasingly 
obsolete in practice, so far as the Dominions were con- 
cerned, with the development of self-government.* But 
the statutory provisions remained unrepealed; and, 
according to a firmly established rule of English Con- 
stitutional Law, the fact that they had fallen into disuse 
did not prevent them being revived, and, perhaps causing 





* The final blow was the creation of Dominion federations. The power 
of disallowance was not exercised after 1873 in Canada, and has never 
been exercised in respect of Australia or the Union of South Africa. 
(Report of Experts’ Committee, 1930, Cmd. 3479, p. 11.) 
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great difficulty.* It would not, therefore, have been 
surprising if the Committee had suggested their repeal. 
But further reflection as to the objects with which these 
provisions had been inserted, especially in the various 
Federal Constitution Acts, suggested that a hasty repeal 
of them might arouse suspicion in the minds of certain 
communities, which, though not themselves Dominions, 
are important and constituent parts of Dominions, with 
a cherished independence of their own, e.g. the Provinces 
of Canada and the States of the Australian Commonwealth. 
Accordingly, the Committee carefully refrained from pro- 
posing any direct abolition of them, but suggested that 
such of the Dominions as had legal power to vary their 
own Constitutions in these respects, should, if they saw 
fit, do so, while those which had not,+ except with the 
help of the Parliament at Westminster, should request 
that body to enact the necessary legislation. A special 
exception, proposed by the Committee with regard to the 
Colonial Stock Act, proved, upon subsequent reflection, 
to be based on a misapprehension, and was dropped. 
There will, therefore, be found to be no direct reference 
to the powers of disallowance and reservation in the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931. 

We now come to the difficult and practically important 
subject of extra-territorial legislation. It is essential to 
realise, that this question has two distinct aspects. It is 
from one aspect a question of International Law, from 
another a question of British Constitutional Law. Thus 
it is clear that, in a system of International Law which 
is still based on the principle of Territorial Sovereignty, 
no State can be allowed to set up any kind of compulsory 
jurisdiction or police authority within the territory of 
another State, except with the consent of that other, 
which, in fact, is never accorded except under severe 
pressure. But there does not appear to be anything 
directly contrary to International Law in one State 
punishing breaches of its own laws, committed on the 
territory of another State, by its own nationals, if such 
nationals afterwards happen to come into the territory 





* E.g. by litigants in private law-suits raising questions of ultra vires 
in the Courts. 
+ In effect, the Dominion of Canada. 
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of their own State, whose laws have been infringed. For 
example, a British subject marries a woman in England, 
deserts her, and, during a visit to France, marries another 
woman. Whether he could be prosecuted for bigamy on 
his return to England is a question of English Law, not 
of International Law. In some cases English Law allows 
prosecutions or other legal proceedings in its own Courts 
for acts done abroad by its nationals; in some cases it 
does not. 

But there are certain extensions of this doctrine which 
give rise to difficulty, e.g. the familiar fiction that, for 
certain legal purposes, even a merchant vessel carrying 
the flag of State A, but actually in a port of State B, is 
regarded as part of the territory of State A, and, as such, 
subject to the exercise of jurisdiction by State A. And 
there are certain even more dangerous extensions of this 
doctrine, such as that which gave rise to the famous 
Lotus case of 1927, in which the twelve judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague 
were equally divided, and which aroused strong national 
feelings, thus revealing the uncertainty and vagueness of 
the principle of extra-territorial legislation in International 
Law. 

On the other hand, it is a question of British Con- 
stitutional Law how far a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations can be permitted to enact legislation 
which is intended to have an operation outside its own 
boundaries, and which may, obviously, give rise to 
acrimonious disputes, not merely with foreign Powers, 
but with its fellow-members of the Commonwealth. The 
Parliament of the United Kingdom has long claimed the 
power of enacting extra-territorial legislation to the full 
extent permitted by International Law. But the legis- 
lative powers enjoyed by the Dominions by virtue of their 
respective Constitutions were, in almost all cases, limited 
to powers ‘ ancillary to provision for the peace, order, and 
good government ’ of the particular Dominion concerned ; 
and considerable differences of opinion as to the effect of 
this vague restriction had been manifested. There was 
also a doubt whether such extra-territorial effect as any 
Dominion legislation was admitted to have, should be 
restricted in application to those persons who were, in a 
peculiar sense, its own citizens, or should extend to all 
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British subjects, and, if the former view prevailed, what 
are the tests of Dominion citizenship. These are all 
questions of British Constitutional Law; and it is, 
perhaps, not surprising, that the Experts’ Committee 
declined to propose any detailed solution of them. 
Accordingly, the Committee suggested a simple enact- 
ment, to the effect that the Parliament of a Dominion 
has full power to make laws having extra-territorial 
operation ; and this recommendation appears as section 
3 of the Statute of Westminster. 

This action of the Committee is, perhaps, the least 
admirable part of its proceedings. It is true, that the 
subject of Nationality is one of no less difficulty than 
importance. It is true, also, that the Imperial Confer- 
ences, both of 1923 and 1926, had considered the subject, 
and that the Report of a Committee of the Conference 
of 1923 had been considered by the Conference of 1926, 
and not proceeded with.* These facts may have dis- 
couraged the Experts’ Committee from any attempt to 
deal with such a thorny topic. On the other hand, the 
Conference of 1926, though it made no formal reference 
on Nationality to the Experts’ Committee, gave a very 
broad hint + that it was prepared to consider any sug- 
gestions which that Committee might see fit to make ; 
and again, it must be remembered that Nationality has a 
constitutional as well as an international aspect, in respect 
of which every competent suggestion is urgently needed. 

We come to the Colonial Laws Validity Act. The 
history of this now famous statute is curious. Actually 
it was intended to increase the powers of Colonial Legisla- 
tures generally, whether such legislatures were repre- 
sentative or nominated. It was prompted by the 
idiosyncracies of a certain South Australian judge, in 
the ‘fifties of last century, who insisted upon it as a 
fundamental principle of British Constitutional Law, that 
no departures from the ‘ Law of England,’ at any rate as 
it stood at the foundation of a Colony, could be effected 
by a Colonial Legislature, except under the express 
authority of the Parliament at Westminster. The view 
of the learned Judge was probably caused by a mis- 
apprehension of an undoubted and, at one time, very 





* ‘Summary of Proceedings,’ 1926, Cmd. 2768, p. 39. 
+ Ibid. 
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important principle, that, in a settled Colony, i.e. a Colony 
founded by British emigrants, no change in the English- 
man’s birthright in the Law of England can be made by 
authority of the Crown alone. But that is a very different 
thing from saying, that the legislature of a self-governing 
Colony (to use the contemporary name) cannot, as 
representatives of its own people, make any changes in 
their inherited English Law which they deem to be 
necessary in the changed circumstances of the time, 
unless expressly empowered to do so by its Constitution, 
or by some later Act of the Parliament at Westminster. 
In fact, both before and after the grant of self-government, 
many such changes had been made; a conspicuous 
example being the general abolition of the English rule of 
primo-geniture in succession to real estate. Thus the 
peculiar view of the learned Judge threatened, not 
merely to strangle the growth of self-government, but 
to open up all kinds of opportunities for unscrupulous 
and litigious persons with regard to past transactions. 
Accordingly, it will be found, on reference to the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, that, of its seven sections, no less than 
five are expressly concerned with emphatic repudiation 
of the learned Judges’ doctrine, and the removal of all 
the awkward doubts raised by it. A special irony of the 
situation is, that, by a somewhat reckless defining clause 
in the first section, the Act expressly validates all past 
‘Colonial Law,’ including those very Orders in Council 
which the true rule had excluded, and thus, in effect, 
knocked away a rampart of liberty which had, at one 
time, a real value. 

But, as was quite natural in 1865, the Imperial 
Government of the day desired not to shock the feelings 
of the Parliament at Westminster by appearing to propose 
a total abandonment of such vestiges of its Imperial 
authority as remained at that date. Accordingly, it 
placed at the head of the operative sections of the Act, 
a section (2), which, in effect, excepted from the general 
policy of the Act any provision of a Colonial Law which 
was ‘‘‘repugnant’’ to the provisions of any statute of 
the Imperial Parliament extending to the colony to which 
such Law may relate.’ In other words, Acts of the 
Parliament at Westminster, extending to a Colony, were 
to override all Colonial legislation, past or future, on the 
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subject dealt with; but the purely traditional or 
judiciary law of the English Courts (the ‘Common Law ’ 
as lawyers call it), was not to stand in the way of changes 
in the future. 

As a matter of fact, owing to the great development 
since 1865 of the self-governing powers of the Dominions, 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act had become largely 
inoperative, so far as the Dominions were concerned, long 
before 1926; for the Colonial Office, relying on the well- 
known rule of interpretation, that Acts of the Parliament 
at Westminster are not deemed to apply outside the 
United Kingdom unless by express words or necessary 
implication they appear intended to do so, had come to 
assume that such Acts of Parliament had ceased to affect 
the Dominions since a somewhat vague date in the nine- 
teenth century. Unfortunately, however, the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act did not confine itself, in section 2, to 
statutes expressly made to extend to the Colony in ques- 
tion; and so it was always open to a keen Parliamentary 
debater or litigant in a Dominion to argue that any 
given Act of the Parliament at Westminster was by 
implication meant to extend to that Dominion. The 
omission of the single word ‘ expressly’ from section 2 
of the Act of 1865, was the real trouble. It is not sur- 
prising to find, therefore, that the Experts’ Committee 
should have recommended the repeal of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, in so far as it affected the Dominions ; 
but there was a technical difficulty in doing so. For, as 
has been pointed out, that Act had, from the standpoint 
of self-government, a liberal as well as a restrictive effect ; 
and there was danger lest a simple abolition of the latter 
should endanger the former, i.e. that the old vague 
doctrine of ‘common law repugnancy,’ which the Act 
had abolished, should be revived. Recognition of this 
danger accounts for the somewhat elaborate wording of 
section 2 of the Statute of Westminster, the first sub- 
section of which repeals, but only as regards future 
enactments, the Act of 1865, while the second sub- 
section in effect re-enacts the liberalising clauses of that 
Act. 

A moment’s thought will, however, make it clear, 
that even these elaborate provisions did not give complete 
effect to the historic Declaration of the Imperial Con- 
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ference of 1926, which was the Charter of the Committee ; 
for it left entirely untouched the so-called ‘ sovereignty ’ 
of the Parliament at Westminster, i.e. the power of that 
Parliament to legislate deliberately and expressly for all 
parts of the Empire, which had been a fundamental 
principle of British Constitutional Law, at any rate since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. A very 
interesting controversy between two American historians * 
with regard to the origin of this doctrine has recently 
taken place; but of its existence no serious student of 
the subject could doubt. The fact that it had long fallen 
into abeyance as regards the Dominions might have been 
regarded as a sufficient guarantee against any attempt to 
enforce it ; while the possibility that a crisis might arise 
in the future which might render it vital, in the interests, 
and with the hearty concurrence, of the Dominions 
themselves as well as the United Kingdom, to call it into 
exercise, could nct be overlooked. It was really a ques- 
tion whether the doctrine should, so far as the Dominions 
were concerned, remain what might be called a museum- 
piece, or be altogether destroyed; and we cannot be 
surprised, that the Committee recommended the latter 
course, which appears as section 4 of the Statute of 
Westminster, with a slight drafting amendment added by 
the Imperial Conference of 1930.¢ Indeed, so keen was 
the Committee on the matter, that it reeommended that 
the principle established by section 4 should also be 
embalmed, not merely in the Conference records, but in 
the preliminary or ‘recitals’ part of the contemplated 
legislation itself; { and, while not actually repudiating 
the possibility of co-operative action between Westminster 
and the Dominions, declined to sanction it, unless the 
co-operating Act expressly states that it owes its origin 





* McIlwaine, ‘The American Revolution,’ Macmillan, 1923; Schuyler, 
‘Parliament and the British Empire,’ New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1929. 

+ ‘ As part of the law of that Dominion.’ This qualification safeguards 
the ex-territoriality of the armed forces of one country, while serving in 
another (see ‘Report of Conference of 1930,’ Cmd. 3717, at p. 18). Thus, 
for example, if Canada were invaded, United Kingdom troops could serve 
there under their own Army Act, though the latter would not become 
part of Canadian Law. 

t Report of 1929, pp. 19-20. The recommendation was adopted by 
the Imperial Conference of 1930, and appears in the Statute. 
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to the request and consent of the Dominion intended to 
be affected. 

The question of amending the Merchant Shipping and 
Colonial Courts of Admiralty Acts, though important, 
was, especially after the earlier questions had been 
solved, much less difficult, and must be disposed of 
summarily. There could be no doubt that certain of 
the provisions of these Acts were deliberately intended 
to restrict the operations of Colonial, even self-governing 
Colonial, Legislatures ; and, though these provisions were 
few in number, they had, owing to the rapid changes in, 
and the internationalisation of, merchant shipping law 
which had taken place since the beginning of the 
twentieth century, hampered and prejudiced Dominion 
legislatures in a matter in which they took a deep interest. 
It was clear that they must go, and that, desirable as it 
obviously was to preserve some uniformity in shipping 
law throughout the Empire, that uniformity should be 
reached by voluntary co-operation rather than by the 
exercise of authority, as it already had, in certain matters, 
between the British Empire and foreign States. Ac- 
cordingly, the Committee recommended the express repeal 
of the obstructWe provisions, with a precautionary clause 
intended to avoid prejudicing the general doctrine which 
appears in section 4 of the Statute ;* and its recom- 
mendations appear as sections 5 and 6 of the Statute. 


Before passing to the last, and, in some ways, the most 
striking part of the Committee’s recommendations, we 
may just briefly notice two not unimportant but rather 
formal suggestions, one of a positive, the other of a 
negative character, which it made. The former was 
with regard to the Royal Succession and Titles. One 
of the most striking facts in the last century of the 
Second British Empire is the growth of the conviction 
that the unity of that Empire is to be sought in the Crown. 
This doctrine may, conceivably, have awkward conse- 
quences in International Law ; but it has been of supreme 
value in holding the Empire together. The overseas 


* The prejudice apprehended is, that hostile critics might allege that 
if, ex hypothesi, Dominion Parliaments had really achieved complete 
freedom by s. 4, there was no need to give them the powers of ss, 5 and 6. 
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units, not infrequently restive under the control of 
Parliaments and Ministries in Great Britain, have, since 
the accession of Queen Victoria, steadily refused to accept 
the constitutional convention which identifies the Crown 
with its various councillors. Consequently, it has been 
possible, with a minimum of friction, to adjust the rela- 
tions of Ministries and Parliaments to one another in 
accordance with changed requirements, and yet to avoid 
the supreme calamity of Civil War. This has been the 
unique contribution of the last three British monarchs to 
the up-building of the Empire ; and it is at least a signifi- 
cant fact, that the Experts’ Committee, composed of men 
of very differing views, should have proposed, and an 
Imperial Conference, comprising statesmen of radically 
differing outlooks, should have accepted, the preamble 
which appears in the statute, to the effect that— 


‘inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free association 
of the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and as they are united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
it would be in accord with the established constitutional 
position of all the members of the Commonwealth in relation 
to one another, that any alteration in the law touching the 
Succession to the Throne or the Royal Style and Titles shall 
hereafter require the assent, as well of the Parliaments of all 
the Dominions as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom.’ 


It is, perhaps, treading on delicate ground; but it may 
be permissible to point out that, while this skilful phrasing 
neither affirms nor denies the disputed right of secession, 
it does, so far as words can do it, guarantee that there 
shall not be two or more rival British Empires existing 
at the same time, each claiming to be the real article. 
The final drafting suggestion of the Experts’ Committee 
has its amusing side as well as its serious side. It is 
found necessary in most statutes to insert what is 
humorously called a ‘ defining clause’; but the British 
genius has a holy horror of definitions, and, in its efforts 
to produce them, usually falls back on the most palpable 
evasions. Now, an _ authoritative definition of a 
‘Dominion’ would be of profound interest, not only 
to students of Constitutional Law, but to much wider 
circles. Consequently, it was with some disappointment, 
that such persons as read the Report of the Experts’ 
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Committee found that the Committee had adopted the 
position of the eminent athlete who, when asked by an 
intelligent foreigner to explain exactly what football 
was, replied: ‘ Football, sir, is Rugger and Soccer.’ They 
say, in fact, that ‘in this Act, and in every Act passed 
after the commencement of this Act, the expression 
‘* Dominion’? means the Dominion of Canada,’ etc., in 
effect bolting and barring the door against any intrusion 
into the sacred circle thus drawn. It is not surprising 
that the Imperial Conference of 1930 radically re-drafted 
this effort, which ultimately appeared as sections 1 and 11 
of the Statute of Westminster. 

We come, in conclusion, to what may be called the 
ultra vires suggestions of the Committee. They are two 
in number, and of great importance. The first raises the 
question of the attitude towards the proposed legislation 
of the units within the Federal Dominions, the Provinces 
of Canada and South Africa, and the States of Australia. 
These units were not separately represented at the 
Imperial Conference of 1926; but they are obviously 
interested in any re-organisation of the Empire. The 
Provinces of South Africa are protected by special sections 
in the Union Constitution; but they are not self-governing, 
and it seems clear that, if due formalities are observed, 
their rights can be modified, or even abolished, by the 
Union Parliament. But the rights of the Canadian 
Provinces are guaranteed by the British North America 
Act of 1867, which, while conferring the ‘ residuary ’ 
powers of government on the Federal authorities, expressly 
confers important powers on the Provinces. The States 
of Australia are in an even stronger position; for the 
Commonwealth of Australia Act of 1900, which is sanc- 
tioned, though in a somewhat curious way, by an Act of 
the Parliament at Westminster, only confers special 
powers on the Federal authorities, leaving the ‘ residuary ’ 
powers to the States. Moreover, the States were self- 
governing units long before the Federal Constitution was 
created ; and their legislation, unlike that of the Canadian 
Provinces, does not in general require the consent of the 
Federal Government, while their Governors are directly 
appointed by the Crown, which communicates directly 
with them through the Dominions Office. And New 
Zealand, though it has had unitary government since 
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1875, apparently entertained some doubts as to its 
constitutional position as affected by the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act. All these matters were, obviously, of great 
importance ; and the Committee proposed in its Report 
to deal with them by two short clauses.* But when its 
Report came before the Imperial Conference of 1930, 
these were found to be inadequate; and they were ex- 
panded into the three sections, 7-9, which now appear 
in the Statute of Westminster. Briefly put, these very 
important sections do three things. First, they safeguard 
the Constitutions of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand f ; 
second, they guarantee the continuance of the independent 
rights of the Provinces of Canada and the States of 
Australia {; and third, they extend the powers con- 
ferred on the Dominion Legislatures by the repeal of 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act, to the Provinces of 
Canada, though not, curiously enough, to the States 
of Australia.§ 

Finally, the Committee took a very strong step. It 
was recognised by the Imperial Conference of 1926,]|| 
that considerable differences of opinion existed in the 
various Dominions with regard to an Imperial Court of 
Appeal. While some Dominions, especially Canada, 
resort freely to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, set up on a statutory basis in 1833, others regard 
that body as, in substance, a United Kingdom tribunal, 
despite the fact that eminent Dominion and Indian 
Judges have seats upon it. In one well-known case, at 
least, this feeling has been carried to extreme lengths. 
Nevertheless, the conviction that an adequate tribunal is 
required, perhaps now more than ever, to settle decisively 
questions of a legal or justiciable character arising amongst 
seven, possibly eight, autonomous Governments, none of 
them composed entirely of Christian martyrs, is steadily 
growing ; and the suggestion of the Experts’ Committee, 
that such questions should be referred, in each case, to 
an ad hoc tribunal selected from standing panels nominated 





* * Report of Committee,’ Cmd. 3479 of 1920, p. 23. 

+ Statute of Westminster, 1931, ss. 7 (1), 8. 

{ Ibid., ss. 7 (3), 9 (1). 

§ Ibid., s. 7 (2). It would be interesting to know the reason for this 
omission. 

|| Report, Cmd. 2768, pp. 19, 20. 
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by the several members of the British Commonwealth, 
has received general approval from the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1930.* How the individuals to act in any 
given case are to be chosen is not suggested by the 
Committee; and it is possibly true, that a similar 
tribunal, brought into operation for international disputes 
as the result of the Hague Conference of 1906, has not 
been a conspicuous success. Still, the suggestion is 
important ; and the reception given to it by the Imperial 
Conference of 1930 was friendly, and even progressive.t 
But no mention of it appears in the Statute of West- 
minster ; and, in any case, it will be observed that its 
adoption would not abolish the Judicial Committee, 
which is open to individual litigants as well as to Govern- 
ments, both of the Dominions and the other members of 
the Empire. 

It now remains to describe, very briefly, the trans- 
formation of the Committee’s Report into the Statute 
of Westminster. It was, naturally, the desire of the 
Dominion Governments, before approving of the Report, 
to seek the approval of it by their respective Parliaments. 
Probably owing to the short time at their disposal, only 
one Parliament, that of the Dominion of Canada, had 
done so before the Imperial Conference assembled on 
Oct. 1, 1930. On the other hand, certain of the Provinces 
of Canada, as distinct from the Dominion Government, 
had, subsequently to the approval by the Dominion 
House of Commons of that Report, protested against the 
proposed legislation being enacted before they had had 
an opportunity of considering the possible effects of it on 
provincial rights.{ This fact involved, as we have already 
seen, the re-enacting of the two clauses by which the 
Committee had attempted to safeguard State and 
provincial rights; and these now appear, as_ before 
stated, as sections 7, 8 and 9 of the Statute, section 7 
being exclusively concerned with Canada. But the 
Imperial Conference of 1930 went still further, and 
proposed that yet another section should be inserted, 
making the acceptance of all or any part of the general 


* Cmd. 3479, p. 41. 
+ ‘Report of Conference of 1930,’ Cmd. 3717, pp. 22~24. 
Report of Imperial Conference of 1930,’ Cmd. 3717, pp. 17-18. 
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provisions of the Statute * optional on the part of any 
Dominion; and the result of this proposal appears as 
section 10 of the Statute, by which Australia, New Zea- 
land and Newfoundland +t are excluded from their 
operation until adopted by their respective Parliaments.{ 
The Statute is, therefore, at the present moment, operative 
only in the three Dominions of Canada, South Africa and 
the Irish Free State, and, of course, in the United Kingdom. 

But a final step was deemed necessary before the 
projected Statute could be laid before the Parliament at 
Westminster ; and nothing could show more clearly than 
this step the limitations upon the powers of the Imperial 
Conference. For that Conference itself, after framing 
the projected Statute, recommended § that ‘ Resolutions 
passed by both Houses of the Dominion Parliaments 
should be forwarded to the United Kingdom’ (by a 
given date) ‘ with a view to the enactment by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of legislation on the lines 
set out in the schedule annexed.’ Nor was the response 
to this invitation, though, happily, unanimous in sub- 
stance, by any means perfunctory in character. In 
Canada, the individual Provinces were consulted, in a 
Dominion-Provincial Conference held at Ottawa, before 
the desired Resolution was passed by the Dominion 
Parliament ||; and the safeguards for which they stipu- 
lated appear in section 7 of the Statute. In the Parlia- 
ment of Australia there was a long and interesting debate, 
which resulted in that body following on July 28-29, 
1931, the lead given by New Zealand at the Imperial 
Conference ; and, as a result, section 10 of the Statute 
provides that its general operative sections shall not 
apply, either to Australia or New Zealand,§ except in so 
far as any of such sections has been adopted by their 





* i.e. ss, 2-6 inclusive. 

+ Apparently, as mentioned above, Newfoundland had stood altogether 
outside the Report of the Experts’ Committee (see Report, par. 81, the 
defining clause), But it was represented at the Imperial Conference 
of 1930. 

t ‘Report of Conference of 1930,’ p. 19. 

§ Ibid. 

|| ‘Official Reports of House of Commons’ (of Canada), Lxvil, p. 3463. 
The whole debate is most instructive. The Canadian Senate concurred. 

{| Newfoundland had previously (May 15, 1931), by votes both of 
Council and Assembly, adopted the same course (‘ Newfoundland Gazette,’ 
June 30, 1931). 
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respective Parliaments, such adoption to be revocable. 
Moreover, Mr Latham, the Leader of the Opposition in 
the Commonwealth Parliament, insisted upon the addition 
of a third sub-section to section 9, with the object of 
securing that no Commonwealth Government should, 
except with the concurrence of its Parliament, request 
or consent to the enactment by the Parliament at West- 
minster under section 4 of the Statute, of legislation 
intended to apply to the Dominion. Again, while there 
seems to be no trace of any debate on the subject in the 
Parliaments of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
or South Australia, though there are considerable traces 
of representation by their Governments, yet the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Western Australia, on the invitation of 
the Premier of that State, adopted a resolution of emphatic 
protest against the passing of the Statute, which resolution 
was also adopted by the Legislative Council * ; while the 
example of Western Australia was, at the eleventh hour, 
followed by both Houses of the Parliament of Tasmania.t 
These objections are, presumably, met by the right of 
non-reception accorded to Australia, as has been said, 
by section 10 of the Statute. On the other hand, in the 
Parliaments of New Zealand, South Africa, and the Irish 
Free State, the proposed legislation was favourably 
received ; though, in the case of South Africa, only on the 
understanding that the ‘entrenched provisions’ of its 
Constitution { should be safeguarded by a record of it 
being entered on the rolls of the Dominion Parliament. 
New Zealand felt itself secured by the provisions of 
section 10 of the Statute, already agreed upon by the 
Conference, as well as by the special guarantee afforded 
to its Constitution by section 8. The Dail and Seanad 
of the Oireachtas § alone passed approving resolutions 
without qualification or condition. 

Finally, in order that the butterfly should emerge 





* «Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire,’ vo. x11, p. 1002. 

+ Letter of Agent-General for Tasmania, Jan. 25, 1932, penes me. 

t ‘Debates in the Parliament of South Africa,’ April 22, 1931 
(Assembly), May 8, 1931 (Senate). These are the safeguards established | 
by section 152 of the South Africa Act, 1909, which provide that | 
certain amendments of the Constitution shall only be made in a certain 
way. 
§ ‘Debates in the Dail,’ July 17, 1931 (Voting 63 to 46). ‘Debates in | 
Seanad,’ July 23, 1931 (Voting 26 to 11). 
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from the chrysalis, it was still necessary that the projected 
Statute should be enacted by the Parliament at West- 
minster ; and this transition, though never in doubt, was 
not accomplished without some friction. On the motion 
for second reading on Nov. 20, 1931, Mr Churchill, in a 
brilliant but somewhat irrelevant speech, well answered 
by Mr Amery, opposed the motion, but did not insist on 
a division. More serious was the proposal, in the Com- 
mittee stage, of Colonel Gretton, who moved an amendment 
with the object of giving special sanctity to the Irish Free 
State (Agreement) Act of 1922. A dramatic event in 
this debate was the reading of a letter from Mr Cosgrave, 
then President of the Free State Executive Council, 
which explained, in simple and dignified terms, the 
writer’s view, that the treaty of 1921 rested ultimately, 
not on the legal sovereignty claimed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment which sanctioned it, but on the good faith of the 
English and Irish peoples, and deprecated any attempt 
to substitute legality for loyalty. If ever the matter was 
in doubt, this letter turned the scale ; and Colonel Gretton’s 
amendment was lost by the handsome majority of seven 
to one in a House of 400 members. The Bill soon, with a 
necessary verbal amendment, passed the Lords, and, on 
December 11 last, received the Royal Assent. 

To a hasty observer, it cannot be denied that recent 
events in Southern Ireland appear to suggest some doubt 
as to the wisdom of the Parliament at Westminster in 
according its instant and generous response to Mr 
Cosgrave’s confident appeal. But mature reflection will 
hardly support this view. To a high-spirited nation, the 
adoption of Colonel Gretton’s amendment would have 
appeared as an intolerable as well as a futile insult, to be 
met with instant defiance. Mr De Valera has appealed, 
in support of his policy, to the Balfour Declaration, and 
the Statute designed, with the full and active co-operation, 
both of the duly constituted Government of the Irish 
Free State, and of the Oireachtas itself, the freely elected 
Parliament of that State, to carry it into effect. By that 
solemn act the Free State entered into partnership, not 
merely with Great Britain, but with the five self-governing 
Overseas Dominions. She ceased, in fact, to be a de- 
pendency of the sister-island, and rose to equal member- 
ship in a federal group of States ‘united by a common 
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allegiance to the Crown.’ Good faith is not merely con- 
sistent with autonomy; it is of the very essence of its 
existence. Without it, civilisation is impossible; and 
freedom becomes anarchy. Mr De Valera’s further appeal 
to the reference to Canada in the Free State Agreement of 
1921 is singularly inapt, both in its law and its facts ; for 
Canada derives her legal existence from the Imperial 
Statute of 1867, and would scorn to repudiate it. In 
other words, Mr De Valera’s policy seeks to reverse a 
solemn act of Imperial unity, upon which the ink is hardly 
yet dry, and which, though it takes the form of a legal 
document, is really the expression of faith of a united 
Empire. 

For, as a lawyer, one may be permitted to add a last 
word. It has been a commonplace, ever since the 
publication of the late Professor Dicey’s brilliant work 
on * The Law of the Constitution,’ that one of the peculiar 
marks of English Constitutional Law has been, that there 
is no constitutional difference between fundamental and 
non-fundamental rules of that law—that, for example, an 
Act of Parliament providing a drainage scheme for Little 
Peddlington is of precisely the same legal authority, and 
is enacted in substantially the same way, as the Act of 
Succession or the Bill of Rights. This may still be true 
so far as English Constitutional Law is concerned. But, 
since December last it has, surely, no longer been true of 
British Constitutional Law. By the dry theory of the 
Austinian purist, the Statute of Westminster could be 
repealed or amended by bare majorities in the Houses of 
Lords and Commons at Westminster with the formal 
assent of the King, without any reference to the wishes 
of the other Parliaments of the Empire. The reader who 
has followed the long drawn out and complicated process 
which has produced the statute, will, probably, take the 
view, that the Austinian theory hardly fits the facts. It is 
impossible to escape the conviction, that the British genius 
for politics has produced yet another miracle—the founda- 
tion of a true Imperial Constitution, which can only be 
altered with the consent of all the members of the Empire. 
To ignore this fact—possibly merely to attempt to ignore 
it—would mean the dissolution of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

EDWARD JENKS. 
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1. Autobiography of Giuseppe Garibaldi. Authorised 
Translation by A. Werner, with a Supplement by 
Jesse White Mario. 3 vols. Walter Smith & Innes, 
1889. 

. Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic ; Garibaldi 
and The Thousand; Garibaldi and The Making of 
Italy. By G. M. Trevelyan. 3 vols. Longmans, 
1907-1911. 

. A History of Italian Unity. By Bolton King. 2 vols. 
Nisbet, 1899. 

. The Political Life and Letters of Cavour, 1848-1861. 
By A. J. Whyte. Oxford University Press, 1930. 

. The Life of Giuseppe Garibaldi. By J. T. Bent. 
Longmans, 1882. 

. Life of Victor Emmanuel IT. By G. S. Godkin. 
Macmillan, 1880. 

. Italian Characters. By Countess E. Martinengo 
Cesaresco. Fisher Unwin, 1890. 


‘ WuatT a noble human being! I expected to see a hero 


and I was not disappointed.’ So Tennyson wrote to the 
Duke of Argyll after Garibaldi’s visit to him at Farring- 
ford in 1864. The letter proceeds characteristically : 


‘One cannot exactly say of him what Chaucer says of 
the ideal knight, ‘“‘ As meke he was of port as is a maid.” 
He is more majestic than meek, and his manners have a certain 
divine simplicity in them such as I have never witnessed in 
a native of these islands, among men at least, and they are 
gentler than those of most young maidens whom I know.’ 


Such was the impression made by the knight-errant of 
the Italian Risorgimento on the most representative poet 
of the Victorian Era. During that visit to England 
Garibaldi met all the great men of the time, and many of 
them have recorded their impressions. Let one suffice. 
Speaking shortly after Garibaldi’s death, Mr Gladstone 
said : 


‘We who then saw Garibaldi for the first time can many 
of us never forget the marvellous effect produced upon all 
minds by the simple nobility of his demeanour. . . . Besides 
his splendid integrity and his wide and universal sympathies, 
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besides that seductive simplicity and native grace which 
seemed to attend all actions, I would almost select from 
every other quality this—which was in apparent contrast 
but real harmony in Garibaldi—the union of the most pro- 
found and tender humanity with his fiery valour.’ 


Mr Gladstone’s tribute is more cumbrous in expression 
than Lord Tennyson’s, but his insight into the character 
of the ‘brigand’ is not less penetrating. It was in 
truth the ‘seductive simplicity,’ the ‘tender humanity,’ 
the ‘simple nobility’ of Garibaldi that drew the hearts 
of all men unto him. 


Two generations have passed since Garibaldi paid that 
memorable visit to England ; it is just fifty years since he 
died ; his life and life-work can now be viewed in historical 
perspective, and it may be confidently said that history 
has confirmed the truth of the impression made upon 
contemporaries. Garibaldi must, of course, share with 
others, with Cavour and Victor Emmanuel, with Mazzini, 
D’Azeglio, and Ricasoli (to mention only the greatest) the 
glory of the most splendid political achievement of the 
nineteenth century. He had none of the profound 
statesmanship of Cavour or the shrewd common sense 
of Cavour’s king. On the contrary, Tennyson was evi- 
dently right in discerning in him ‘the divine stupidity 
’ of a hero.’ He was not, like Mazzini, a great thinker, 
and his eloquence was of a cruder kind, though his words 
went straight to the hearts of men. Yet Mazzini’s post- 
» humous fame is pallid compared with Garibaldi’s, and 
not even Cavour with all his consummate ability has a 
more secure place in the Temple than the hero whose 
simplicity if not his ‘stupidity’ had in it something of 
the ‘ divine.’ 

The Italian Risorgimento, as Mr Lecky justly said, 
was unique among the great national movements of thé 
nineteenth century :— 


‘ The mingled associations of a glorious past and of a noble 
present, the genuine and disinterested enthusiasm that so 
visibly pervaded the great mass of the Italian people, the 
genius of Cavour, the romantic career and character of 
Garibaldi, and the inexpressible charm and loveliness of the 
land which was now rising into nationhood all contributed 
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to make the Italian movement unlike any other of our time. 
It was the one moment of nineteenth-century history when 
politics assumed something of the character of poetry.’ 


The poetry was mainly contributed by Garibaldi. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi was born at Nice on July 4, 1807. 
His father and most of his forbears were sea-faring folk, 
and, though he described himself to Dumas as an ‘ am- 
phibian,’ he was happiest and safest when he was afloat, 
and ultimately made his home on a rocky islet that was 
hardly bigger than the deck of a modern merchantman. 
His boyhood was spent at Nice which, with the rest of 
Italy, remained until his eighth year in the grip of 
Napoleon I. Garibaldi could never forgive the man who, 
forty-five years later, handed Nice over to Napoleon III, 
and thereby made Garibaldi, as he bitterly phrased it, 
‘a foreigner in the city of his birth.’ Still less could 
he forgive the ‘ Vulpine knave’ who extorted it from 
Cavour as the price of his intervention in 1859. Yet to 
both Napoleons, nephew as well as uncle, Italy owes a 
debt which modern Italians are too apt to ignore. 

The drama of Garibaldi’s life may be divided into the 
conventional five Acts with prologue and epilogue complete. 
The prologue was played at Nice, mostly on or in the sea. 
His mother, a pious soul to whom he was tenderly 
devoted, destined the boy for the priesthood ; but Gari- 
baldi’s religion though deep was not moulded after an 
ecclesiastical pattern. Not that he had any hostility 
to what is now termed ‘ institutional’ religion. He fought 
the Pope, it is true ; but he fought him not as the head of 
the Catholic Church, but as an Italian prince, the ruler 
of the worst-governed State in the Peninsula. All the 
same, Garibaldi’s bent was not towards the priesthood ; 
the call of the sea was too strong, and (after 1830) the call 
of his country. Early in the ’thirties Mazzini founded 
his Young Italy Association, to replace, if it might be, 
the Carbonari and other secret societies with which Italy 
was honeycombed. ‘ Young Italy’ (so its statutes ran) 
‘isa brotherhood of Italians who believe in a Law of Progress 
and Duty and are convinced that Italy is destined to 
become one nation. . . . They join this Association in the 
firm intent of consecrating both thought and action to 
the great aim of reconstructing Italy as one independent 
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sovereign nation of free men and equals.’ Garivaldi 
joined the Association, and consecrated his life to furthering 
the objects announced in its statutes. 

Could a patriotic Italian have done otherwise ? 
Under the Napoleonic régime Italy had had a taste, not 
indeed of liberty, but of something more nearly approach- 
ing unity than anything she had known since the fall of 
the Roman Empire. After the crash of the Napoleonic 
Empire the status quo ante Revolution was restored by 
the peace-makers of Vienna. The last of the republics 
(save little San Marino) disappeared. Genoa was absorbed 
into the kingdom of Sardinia-Piedmont; Venice into 
the Austrian Empire. The Austrians were thus imme- 
diate lords of the Adriatic Provinces, of Venetia and 
Lombardy; an Austrian prince was restored to the 
Archduchy of Tuscany, which he ruled, relatively well, 
from Florence; another Austrian prince to Modena ; 
an Austrian princess was installed at Parma; the 
Spanish Bourbons again added Naples to Sicily; all 
Central Italy—from the mouths of the Po to that of the 
Tiber—was replaced under the rule of the Pope; only in 
the north—in Savoy-Piedmont-Sardinia—did a native 
prince reign, and the Court of Turin was, be it owned, 
as reactionary as any other in Italy. Thus was Italy 
once more divided and dismembered ; but it had, in fact, 
only one master. The petty princes were mere puppets 
in the hands of Metternich, who from 1815 to 1848 ruled 
Italy with a rod of iron from Vienna. Insurrections broke 
out—now in Naples, now in Piedmont; but there were 
always White Coats ready to suppress them, and after 
each insurrection the Austrian yoke was riveted more 
firmly than before on the subject States. Every symptom 
of independence, much more of revolt, was ruthlessly 
crushed ; the Austrian dungeons were crammed with the 
flower of Italian manhood; many were executed, and 
still more tortures were applied to extort from living 
sufferers even the unspoken wishes of the soul. 


‘It is death 
To speak the name of Italy 
To this Italian people.’ 


Literally it was death. But the danger of death never 
appalled Garibaldi. He volunteered to join Mazzini’s 
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attempted insurrection of 1833, and, though he escaped 
capture, was condemned to death as a rebel and fled 
to South America. 

From 1834 to 1848 Garibaldi was in Monte Video and 
the Rio Grande, where his adventures were more stirring 
than any recounted by Rider Haggard or R. L. Steven- 
son. One incident only can here be recalled. In 1839 he 
was in command of the ‘ top-sail’ schooner ‘ Itaparica,’ 
of seven guns. She lay in harbour at Laguna, and, 
pacing up and down the deck, he spied through his 
glasses a young and beautiful damsel on the shore— 
apparently in distress. A boat was lowered ; Garibaldi 
made his way to her house. They met. He greeted 
her with the words, ‘Tu devi esser mia’— Thou 
oughtest to be mine.’ The wooing was curt; but 
it sufficed. Anita’s infatuation for Garibaldi was as 
sudden and as lasting as his for her. A few nights later 
Garibaldi returned, and, under the protection of his 
guns, carried her off to his ship. As soon as opportunity 
offered—it was not until 1842—they were in due form 
married at Monte Video. It was an ideal mating. For 
ten years the Amazon Anita shared all the adventures, 
the privations, and the perils by sea and land that fell 
to Garibaldi’s lot. 

Exciting as were his adventures in South America, 
they were no more than an apprenticeship for the 
great work to come. The thought of his unhappy 
country was never long absent from his mind, and in 
1847 news reached him in Monte Video of the ferment 
then beginning to agitate Italy, and of the earnest ex- 
pectation of the patriots that the day of liberation was 
at hand. Garibaldi could not bear to be absent when 
there was fighting to be done, especially for Italy in 
Italy. Though he still lay under sentence of death, no 
risks deterred him, and he sailed for home with Anita 
and a band of fifty followers. 

On his arrival at Nice (June 24, 1848) he found the 
Italian revolution in full progress. The provinces of the 
Hapsburg Empire—Hungary, Bohemia, Venice, Lombardy 
—were all in revolt ; even Vienna, the core and centre of 
continental absolutism, was submerged by the revolution- 
ary tide. Metternich, who for thirty years had been 
‘Prime Minister of Europe,’ was a fugitive; his vassals 
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in Italy had one after another been compelled to come to 
terms with the revolution. Early in February King 
Ferdinand of Naples—the notorious Bomba—had granted 
a parliamentary constitution to both his kingdoms. 
Charles Albert of Piedmont, Duke Leopold of Tuscany, 
Pope Pius IX, had all followed suit in March. After 
five days’ fierce fighting in the streets of Milan (the cinque 
giorni of Milan) the Austrians had been expelled and had 
retreated on the Quadrilateral; the citizens of Venice 
had proclaimed the Republic with Daniel Manin as 
President (March 17). On the same day Piedmont 
formally declared war on Austria. Leopold of Tuscany 
followed Charles Albert’s lead; and even from Naples 
and Rome troops were despatched to join their brethren 
of the north. As regards Bomba and Pio Nono it was 
no more than an empty and unwilling demonstration ; 
but the Italian patriots made certain that the day of 
Italian freedom had dawned : 


‘Italia Una! Now the war-cry rang 

From Alp to Etna ; and her dreams were done, 
And she herself had wakened into life, 

And stood full armed and free ; and all her sons 
Knew they were happy to have looked on her 
And felt it beautiful to die for her.’ 


Such was the Italy to which, after ten years of 
splendid exile, the happy warrior returned. But by the 
time Garibaldi landed the brilliant dawn of the patriotic 
movement had faded. Bomba and Pio Nono had recalled 
their troops and the former had torn up the ‘ Constitu- 
tion’ and effected a monarchical coup d’état. Charles 
Albert had suffered a serious defeat at Custozza. A 
fortnight later the Austrians re-entered Milan; Lombardy 
was again at their feet. 

Garibaldi had, on his arrival, promptly offered his sword 
to his King. The Piedmontese officers regarded Garibaldi 
and his legionaries as no better than bandits, and the 
offer was declined with ‘cold courtesy’ by Charles Albert. 
Garibaldi hurried on to Milan, took a commission from 
the Provisional Government, and when Charles Albert 
evacuated the city and accepted an armistice from the 
Austrians, Garibaldi and his followers took the field and 
conducted an Alpine Campaign on their own account for 
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some weeks on the hillsides of the Lakes Varese and 
Maggiore. 

On March 12, 1849, Charles Albert denounced the 
armistice, and took the field again with 80,000 men, but 
within a fortnight the Piedmontese were crushed at 
Novara (March 23). The broken-hearted King resigned 
his crown to his young son, Victor Emmanuel, and shortly 
afterwards died in exile at Oporto. 

Early in 1849 Charles Albert had offered Garibaldi 
a regular command; but a more important task sum- 
moned him. Long years ago Garibaldi had visited Rome, 
and the Eternal City had cast over him a spell which was, 
perhaps, the most abiding emotion of his life. Stirring 
events were now in progress in Rome. In November 
1848 the Pope, terrified by the brutal assassination of his 
Minister, Pellegrino Rossi, had fled to Gaeta and placed 
himself under the protection of Bomba. Rome then 
declared itself a republic and entrusted its government 
to three triumvirs, of whom Mazzini was one. In the 
desperate plight of the Papacy, Louis Napoleon, just 
elected to the Presidency of the French Republic, saw his 
chance. General Oudinot was despatched with a force 
of 8000 men to restore the Pope. The French landed at 
Civita Vecchia on April 25, and on the 30th attempted 
to capture the city by surprise. But on the first news 
of the danger to Rome Garibaldi with a band of 1500 
volunteers had flown to her assistance. The Neapolitans 
were threatening Rome from the south; an Austrian 
army was advancing through the Legations, but for nearly 
three months Garibaldi defended the city with extra- 
ordinary resource and bravery. Besides holding the 
French at bay he inflicted two crushing defeats on Bomba’s 
Neapolitans at Palestrina and Velletri. The story of 
these months, told by Mr Trevelyan with inimitable 
skill, reads like a book of the ‘Iliad.’ The defenders of 
the city were most inadequately armed, and delayed the 
inevitable end only by personal bravery in hand-to-hand 
conflicts with their well-disciplined and well-equipped 
assailants. Garibaldi himself was always in the thick 
of the fighting, and escaped only by a series of miracles 
the death that overtook most of his friends. But the 
struggle, though heroic, could not long be sustained. 
On July 3, after a heavy bombardment, Oudinot’s 
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troops stormed the breaches and entered the Holy 
City. 

On July 2 Garibaldi addressed his legienaries in the 
Piazza San Pietro. ‘To-morrow I leave Rome. Let 
him who wishes to continue the fight against the foreigner 
-follow me. I cannot offer him either money or food. 
I offer him hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles, and 
death.’ The promise was fulfilled to the letter. The next 
day, as the French entered the city, Garibaldi with some 
4000 Red Shirts took to the country, resolved, as the 
chief said, ‘to try our fate again, rather than submit to 
the degradation of laying down our arms before the priest- 
ridden soldiers of Bonaparte.’ Anita, though sore- 
stricken and heavy with child, insisted on going with 
_.them. Across the Apennines they made their way, hunted 

from sea to sea like vermin. 30,000 Frenchmen, 15,000 
Austrians, 12,000 Neapolitans, 6000 Spaniards, and some 
Tuscans were hot on the trail of the fugitives. But as 
a guerilla leader Garibaldi had never an equal. The 
little band rapidly dwindled, but a handful at last reached 
the tiny republic of San Marino. On that neutral soil 
Garibaldi made terms for his men, and then with Anita 
—a dying woman—Ugo Bassi, Forbes the Englishman, 
and a few friends embarked at Cesanatico, intending to 
make for Venice, which was still maintaining its heroic 
struggle. In the Adriatic, however, they encountered 
an Austrian squadron, and were compelled to put back 
and land near Ravenna. Most of the boats were taken, 
but Garibaldi and his companions managed to reach 
the shore. The peasants sheltered the hunted fugitives 
as best they could ; but Ugo Bassi and most of his other 
friends were captured and shot. At a lonely farm amid 
the pinewoods Anita died in her husband’s arms, and was 
buried in the sand. Garibaldi himself, disguised as a 
peasant, miraculously eluded capture, and recrossing the 
Apennines, reached the western shore, whence he took 
ship and escaped to New York. For four years he 
earned his bread by any job that came to hand. 

In Italy the year of revolution had come and gone. 
Venice, after a prolonged and heroic defence, was com- 
pelled to readmit the Austrians. Pio Nono crept back to 
Rome, under the protection of French bayonets. But 
Victor Emmanuel reigned in place of Charles Albert at 
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Turin, and upon him were now concentrated the hopes of 
all patriotic parties. 

If Italy was to be liberated, only Victor Emmanuel 
could lead it into battle with the foreigner; if Italy was 
ever to be united it could only be under the hegemony of 
Sardinia. 

Victor Emmanuel was not unequal to the burden 
thrust upon him, and he called to his counsels the greatest 
statesman of the nineteenth century, Count Camillo di 
Cavour. In 1855 Cavour and his King sent a Sardinian 
contingent to fight side by side with the English and 
French in the Crimea. Out of the mud of the trenches 
before Sebastopol modern Italy was built. At the 
Peace Conference in Paris (1856) Cavour arraigned 
Austria before the tribunal of Europe, and earned the 
friendship of Napoleon III. In July 1858 the two 
conspirators met secretly at Plombiéres, and the bargain 
was struck. In April 1859 Cavour manceuvred Austria 
into a declaration of war against Sardinia; the Austrian 
army crossed the Ticino; and on May 13 Victor Em- 
manuel welcomed at Genoa the ‘ generous ally ’ who had 
come ‘to liberate Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic.’ 
For a month the allies carried all before them, and then 
the ‘ magnanimous ally ’ stopped short and concluded with 
the Emperor Francis Joseph the armistice of Villafranca. 
Cavour was transported with rage and resigned office. 
Even more angry was Garibaldi, who at the first chance 
of a fight had issued from his retirement at Caprera, and 
had raised a band of volunteers, the Cacciatort degli Alpi, 
who did good service in the short campaign. He bitterly 
resented the betrayal of that cause by the ‘ Vulpine 
knave’ Napoleon, and imputed hardly less blame to 
Cavour. 

As a fact Napoleon’s help was more valuable than 
either Garibaldi or Cavour was willing to admit. Victor 
Emmanuel measured more accurately the significance 
of the arrested campaign. ‘ The political unity of Italy,’ 
he said, ‘since Novara a possibility, has become since 
Villafranca a necessity.’ The military stigma of Novara 
had been erased; Austria was driven back behind the 
Mincio; Lombardy was united in a great sub-alpine 
kingdom with Piedmont, and before a year was out 
all Central Italy—Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the 
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Romagna—had united themselves by plébiscite with that 
kingdom. 

Nor had Garibaldi long to wait for the crowning 
opportunity of his career. The year 1860-61 marked 
its meridian. Trouble had long been brewing in Sicily, 
and early in 1860 insurrections broke out in Palermo, 
Messina, and Catania. Garibaldi, in close touch with the 
Sicilians, had been enlisting volunteers and collecting 
arms in Genoa. 

The Government turned a blind eye upon these pre- 
parations. The King subscribed 3,000,000 lire out of his 
private purse ; Cavour was careful to see that the expedi- 
tion got away from Genoa without hindrance, and was 
not obstructed on its course. But so dexterously did 
that great statesman play the diplomatic game that the 
Mazzinians have continued to assert that he spared no 
pains to frustrate Garibaldi. Garibaldi’s biographer 
knows better, and has finally established the truth of the 
matter. Garibaldi waited for no leave, but embarked 
with his ‘ Thousand’ at Quarto near Genoa on May 6. 
Having narrowly escaped capture by Neapolitan cruisers 
the expedition landed at Marsala on the 11th. By the 
end of July, after hard fighting, Garibaldi was master of 
nearly the whole island and was proclaimed Dictator. 
Cavour wanted to annex the island at once to the kingdom 
of Italy; but Garibaldi refused to do so. He was right. 
If Sicily had at that moment (July) been annexed 
to the Italian Kingdom the Powers would never have 
allowed Garibaldi to cross the Straits. But for the 
attitude of England, whose friendship he was anxious to 
retain, Napoleon would have stopped him. England, 
indeed, during those critical days rendered a supreme 
service to the Italian cause. It has never been for- 
gotten. In the middle of August Garibaldi crossed, 
with a handful of followers, to the mainland and captured 
Reggio. 

In the first week of September Garibaldi was marching 
on Naples. Francis II quitted his capital on the 6th 
and sailed for Gaeta. Garibaldi entered Naples, un- 
opposed and almost unaccompanied, on the 7th, and pro- 
claimed himself Dictator. The Italian Parliament decreed 
the annexation of the Two Sicilies to the kingdom, but 
Garibaldi refused to surrender them until he could hand 
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them over to his King—and in Rome. The days that 
followed were, perhaps, the most critical in the whole 
history of the Italian movement. Mazzini urged Garibaldi 
to march on Rome. Garibaldi needed no urging; he 
was determined to take Rome or die. Cavour was in 
despair. To stop Garibaldi might mean the loss of all 
that had been won. To allow him to assault Rome would 
be to bring down upon the Italian kingdom the wrath 
of the whole Catholic world. The Papal troops—mostly 
Austrians and Irish—were holding Umbria and the 
Marches ; Cavour had to take great risks, whatever he 
did or refrained from doing. He took them. He 
demanded that the Pope should dismiss his foreign 
levies. Pius IX very naturally refused. Four days later 
(September 11) 35,000 Italian troops crossed the Papal 
frontier at La Cattolica, and on the 18th inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Papal army at Castelfidardo. By the end 
of the month Victor Emmanuel was master not only of 
the Marches but of Umbria. There now remained to 
the Pope only the ‘Patrimony of St Peter,’ an area of 


5000 square miles, compared with the 16,000 over which 
he had reigned in 1859. But he still reigned in Rome 
itself. So long as he reigned there Garibaldi could not 


rest. On towards Rome he marched, but fortunately was 
held up for more than ten days (September 19 to October 1) 
on the Volturno by Bombino. On October 2, however, 
he broke their resistance: Francis II again took refuge 
in Gaeta where a French squadron could protect him ; 
the Neapolitan army was scattered. On October 15 
Victor Emmanuel crossed the frontier into Naples. Gari- 
baldi, victorious over the Neapolitans, was now face to 
face with his King. Conflicting loyalties—to his mistress, 
Rome, and to Victor Emmanuel his master—tore him 
in twain. Then he took the fateful decision. He 
renounced his Dictatorship and laid at his master’s feet 
the dual crown his sword had won. On November 7 
the King and the Dictator drove into Naples side by side, 
and Garibaldi, refusing any reward or decoration, crept 
quietly away to his island home. 

That was the crowning moment of Garibaldi’s career. 
He had done more than conquer kingdoms: he had shown 
that he was the master of his own soul, and the whole 
world was touched to the quick by his simple dignity and 
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» proud renunciation. Well had it been for Garibaldi had 
he never again quitted Caprera. The Two Sicilies, 
Umbria and the Marches, had, in the autumn, annexed 
themselves by plébiscite to Italy. Over the whole 
country, except Venice and Rome, Victor Emmanuel now 
reigned as king. 

Garibaldi, however, could not rest while Rome was 
untaken. Cavour, unhappily, died in 1861 and left no 
successor capable of coping with the impetuous leader 
of the Red Shirts. In July 1862 Garibaldi collected 
some 4000 volunteers in Sicily, crossed to the mainland, 
and advanced on Rome. A royal army intercepted him at 
Aspromonte near Reggio. The volunteers were scattered, 
Garibaldi was wounded and carried off a prisoner. But 
a general amnesty was presently proclaimed, and in 1864 
Garibaldi paid his memorable visit to England. 

The impression he made on two great and typical 
Englishmen has been already recorded. It was the same 
with every one he met; the welcome he received from 
all classes, from dukes to dustmen, was enthusiastic to 
the verge of hysteria. In cold retrospect it is not quite 
easy to account for it. Primarily, it was homage paid 
to a remarkable personality. Garibaldi’s perfect sim- 
plicity, his quiet dignity, his noble bearing, captured all 
hearts. To the crowds he was the hero of a hundred 
romantic adventures, the lover of Anita, the splendid 
corsair. Exeter Hall thought of him rather as the man 
who had fought the Pope, regardless of the fact that 
he fought him, not as the head of the Catholic Church, 
but as an Italian prince. English Liberals in general, 
then at the zenith of their influence, acclaimed him as the 
representative of Continental Liberalism. Yet Garibaldi, 
liberator as he was, was not, like Cavour, a ‘ Liberal’ in 
the English sense. English Liberals were apt to identify 
Liberalism with Parliamentary Government. Garibaldi 
cared nothing for parliaments and regarded all politicians 
with profound suspicion. Democrat he was, but his 
ideal was Dictatorial not Parliamentary Democracy. 
Thus Garibaldi, not Cavour, was the spiritual ancestor 
of Fascism, and of all the men who have governed Italy 
since the achievement of unity, it is Signor Mussolini 
with whom Garibaldi would, if we mistake not, have 
found himself in closest sympathy. 
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But we anticipate the sequence of events. After some 
hectic weeks in England, Garibaldi suddenly departed. 
Rumour whispered that the enthusiasm of his reception 
had given umbrage in Paris. Questions were asked in 
Parliament. Lord Clarendon in the Lords categorically 
denied the truth of the report that diplomatic pressure 
had hastened the departure of the honoured guest. Lord 
Palmerston told the House of Commons that Garibaldi’s 
friends had simply rescued him from the kindness that 
threatened to kill. Garibaldi, he said, had been accus- 
tomed to rise at 4 a.m. and go to bed at 8 p.m. In 
London he dined out every night at 8 p.m., and was kept 
up by adulating hostesses till 4.a.m. It was killing him. 
Moreover, he had already accepted thirty invitations 
from provincial cities ; and invitations were still pouring 
in. His only chance was instant flight. He fled: but 
his less discreet friends would have it that he had been 
hustled away; and the lying jade has not, even now, 
been silenced. 

Garibaldi went home; but Caprera could not hold 
him. The war of 1866 called him into the field. In that 
year Bismarck, having previously secured the reluctant 
alliance of Italy, by the promise of Venice, declared 
war on Austria. Victor Emmanuel would have preferred 
to receive Venice from Austria, but the Emperor Francis 
Joseph refused to bargain. Italy, therefore, accepted 
Bismarck’s offer. In the ensuing war Garibaldi was 
given the command of a volunteer force to operate in the 
Tyrol. His hand had lost something of its cunning, 
and such successes as fell to him did not suffice to redeem 
the failure of the regular army at Custozza. The Itaiian 
navy suffered a seridus defeat in the Adriatic. Thus 
Italy owed Venice, not to her own efforts, but to those 
of Moltke and Bismarck. Garibaldi bitterly denounced 
the ‘insolent ignorance and incapacity’ of the army 
commanders. His scorn was not undeserved. 

Nevertheless, Bismarck honoured his bond in the 
letter, and Venice (though narrowly defined in frontiers) 
was handed over to Italy. Only Rome remained. Gari- 
baldi, in 1867, determined to make another attempt on it. 
On October 20 he suddenly appeared in Florence (to 
which, in 1865, Victor Emmanuel had transferred his 
capital), crossed the Roman frontier, where a band of 
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Red Shirts awaited him, and after defeating the Papal 
troops, captured Monte Rotundo. Meanwhile, a French 
force landed at Civita Vecchia, and on November 3 the 
ill-armed Garibaldians were literally mowed down by the 
French chassepots at Mentana. Garibaldi was arrested, 
and while imprisoned at Varignano received a touching 
message from the Pope. ‘The old man whom you 
call the ‘‘ Vampire of the Vatican ’’ sends you his con- 
dolence and his love, and has said Mass for you this 
morning.’ Garibaldi was sent back to Caprera; but 
the end of the long struggle was not long deferred. The 
Prussian attack on France in 1870 compelled the French 
to leave the Pope to his fate. Victor Emmanuel made an 
earnest appeal to Pius IX to allow the Italians to transfer 
their capital peacefully to Rome, and to accept the position 
which, fifty-nine years later, Pope Pius XI accepted at 
the hands of Signor Mussolini. Pius IX replied with a 
non-possumus. His troops made a feint of resistance ; 
but in 1871 Rome became the capital of Italy, while 
the Pope remained until 1929 the ‘prisoner of the 
Vatican.’ 

Garibaldi’s work was done ; but he lived on at Caprera 
for twelve years. After the collapse of the Second Empire 
Garibaldi offered his sword to the French Republic and 
took part in the Vosges campaign in the winter of 
1870-71. It was an unhappy episode, and early in 1871 
he returned to Caprera, where in 1882 he died. He had 
lived twenty years too long. Well had it been for his 
fame had he withdrawn finally from the gaze of men after 
the noble gesture of November 1860. As it is, the world 
is content to forget the clouded close of his life, and to 
remember only the splendid contribution which from 
1848 to 1860 Garibaldi made to the cause of Italian 
freedom and Italian unity. Tennyson was right: 
Garibaldi has left 


‘A name that earth will not forget 
Till earth has rolled her latest year.’ 


J. A. R. MARRioTT. 
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1. Publishing and Bookselling. By Frank Arthur Mumby. 
Cape, 1930. 

2. The Truth about Publishing. By Stanley Unwin. 
Allen & Unwin, 1926. 

3. Complete Writing for Profit. By Michael Joseph. 
Hutchinson, N.D. 

4. Authors and the Book-trade. By Frank Swinnerton. 
Howe, 1932. 

5. Fiction and the Reading Public. By Q. D. Leavis. 
Chatto & Windus, 1932. 


WE are living in an age of universal publicity, when all the 
world appears to do its family washing in the front 
garden ; but in no form of social or commercial activity 
has the abandonment of old-fashioned reticences been 
more conspicuous than in the once closely-guarded estate 
of authorship and publishing. The change within the 
memory of the middle-aged has been revolutionary; a 
single memorable instance will serve to point the contrast. 
About fifty years ago the posthumous publication of 
Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Autobiography ’ set all the beehives 
in Fleet Street and Mayfair buzzing with affected indigna- 
tion. For what reason? The book was an honest, 
clean, self-respecting record of a busy and distinguished 
career ; it pricked no bubbles, vented no scandals, abused 
no vested interests. What was its offence then ? Simply 
this. It showed a popular writer at his desk concen- 
trating methodically upon his task for a certain number 
of hours a day, with the dual object of doing good work 
and making good money. About the question of money 
it split no hairs. It told the story of rival offers, profitable 
bargains, and steadily increasing income. In short, it 
treated the literary life as a business career, just like any 
other, and it evinced a modest pride in its achievement. 
That was the head and front of its offending ; it was also 
the tail and train as well. It seems a small matter, but 
it was enough. Every age has its own form of snobbery, 
and the particular snobbery of the mid-Victorians was 
the shame of everything that smacked of trade. A man 
was either a ‘gentleman’ or a ‘tradesman’; the 
professions were privileged : they stood midway between 
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dignified independence and the vulgarity of the market. 
Hitherto an author had been regarded as a professional 
man ; but if he chose to gossip about his business bargains, 
as Trollope did, at least he must not do so in the company 
of ‘gentlemen.’ It stands on irrefutable evidence that 
the appearance of the ‘ Autobiography’ set back the 
barometer of Trollope’s reputation for something like 
thirty years. So powerful are the uses of snobbery in a 
playground where all the world is engaged in playing 
* follow my leader.’ 

Happily for our own generation that particular form of 
vulgarity is at an end ; and it would certainly be amusing 
if we could witness what it is fashionable to call the 
‘reaction’ of our aunts and uncles to the enlightening 
parcel of books whose names appear at the head of the 
present article. They are indeed ‘enlightening,’ for 
between them they turn the problems of authorship, 
publishing, and bookselling inside out for the benefit of 
the general public. There is no longer any question of 
trade secrets or professional etiquette ; the various writers 
take it for granted that the main business of the book- 
trade combines, or at any rate should combine, author, 
publisher, and bookseller in the congenial task of getting 
the last possible ninepence out of that elusive phantom, 
the general public; and whether they treat the question 
historically, pathologically, or critically, their common 
text is the growth of the commercial spirit in literature, 
its culture, its rivalries, and its risks. The first book on 
the list presents a closely-packed, informative, enter- 
taining history of the traffic in literature from the earliest 
days to the present, written by a man of letters imbued 
with respect and enthusiasm for his craft. The next 
three, surveying the contemporary field from different 
standpoints—of the author, the agent, and the publisher— 
are frankly devoted, without any sort of compromise or 
excuse (not that any excuse is needed) to explaining how 
difficult it has become to make money out of authorship, 
or the fruits of authorship, and yet how fascinating is the 
pursuit, seeing that there are still big prizes to be won, 
if only they are followed upon the right track. Finally, 
the whole question is considered by Mrs Leavis from the 
literary and social point of view, and the effect of all this 
feverish commercial rivalry upon the public taste and the 
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supply of sound literature is analysed with thoroughness 
and capacity, though certainly with a much too exclusive 
choice of ‘the things that are more excellent,’ and a 
dogmatic tendency to under-estimate the proportion 
of the reading public that still discriminates between 
good and bad. There is nothing but satisfaction to be 
derived from an inquiry of this kind, and the general 
public is all the better for such information as it can 
digest. As for the literary worker, if his work is worth 
doing, it is worthy of its reward. And with so strong a 
combination of interests, it would seem as though the 
reward ought to offer a fair share to all the collaborators. 
The fields are white to the harvest, and at the first 
prospect the entire scene appears to be steeped in 
prosperity. Look a little closer, however, and there 
looms a blight upon the crop. Is there, perhaps, some- 
thing radically wrong with this pleasant land of books 
and bookmen ? And, if so, what is it? And who is to 
blame ? 

Now, the main business of every trade is so to combine 
its activities as to force its products upon the public ; 
the interests of producer, wholesaler, and retailer ought 
naturally to be identical; the trade is the hunter, the 
purchaser the quarry. But it is not necessary to read 
very far between the lines to realise that, in this first 
essential of business energy, the trade of producing and 
marketing books is now split up into a number of 
contending interests, pulling one against another, and 
entailing upon the productive side of the business a 
degree of rash speculation which would appear little 
less than suicidal to any long-headed City financier. 
What are the constituent elements of this struggle, and 
how they work one against another, may be best realised 
by a very brief survey of the trade’s development during 
the last fifty years. For the book-trade, as an organisa- 
tion, or medley of organisations, is still in its infancy, 
undergoing, perhaps, at the moment just that infantile 
succession of epidemics which is the purgatorial experience 
of every nursery. A great deal may depend upon the 
care and culture which it receives at the present crisis. 

Let us glance back, then, to the day when Dr Johnson 
‘treated with booksellers on a bargain,’ and contemplate 
the extreme simplicity of the negotiation. It was 
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towards the middle of the eighteenth century that the 
marketing of books first became an organised trade, with 
the functions of bookseller and publisher as yet combined 
in the same person. The sale of old books and the 
production of new were conducted under the same roof, 
generally in a spirit of co-operation. The individual 
bookseller owned little capital ; so, when he had an idea 
for a good book, he called his neighbours together, and 
they agreed to pool their chances. They shared the 
risks of production, and divided the stock between them. 
There was a fine friendly atmosphere about the whole 
proceedings. But not for long. Individual booksellers 
soon began to grow ambitious, and, with an increased 
fashionable demand for popular authors, one enterprising 
spirit after another concentrated his efforts upon drawing 
a few of these brilliant fish into his own net, and keeping 
them safe as his private property. So Murray became 
banker and counsellor to Byron; Constable financed 
Walter Scott; Chapman and Hall floated Dickens ; 
Longmans paid hitherto undreamt-of cheques to 
Macaulay; and all went smoothly enough, until the 
men-of-business began to peer over one another’s garden 
walls. Then the old story of Naboth’s vineyard repeated 
itself. One publisher would bid against his neighbour ; 
much fierce speculation ensued ; and the book-trade was 
fairly started upon its career of rivalry and contention. 
The first attempt towards organisation came from 
the booksellers, as nearly as possible eighty years ago. 
From the first it had been the custom of publishers to 
fix a selling price for every book that they published. 
But they had no legal means of enforcing that price 
upon the bookseller, and often enough an occasion arose 
when it might be convenient to a bookseller to get rid 
of a slow-moving piece of stock by selling it even at a 
loss; so that the retail purchaser found the same book 
on sale for two different prices within a few doors of one 
another. This sort of thing led to recriminations, and the 
more reputable booksellers met and formed themselves 
into an association, bound not to retail books at less than 
their published prices, while the publisher undertook to 
deny trade terms to any detected underseller. It was a 
move of great public utility, but it did not long survive. 
The authors objected, under a panic-fear, that there was 
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here some threat against the unrestricted circulation of 
their works ; a triad of arbiters sat, under the Presidency 
of Lord Campbell, and declared the combination of 
publishers and booksellers to be ‘an illegal conspiracy.’ 
No publisher, it seemed, had any right to dictate the terms 
upon which his goods were to be sold ; the undersellers 
were patted on the back; and it is not too much to say 
that this unhappy decision dealt a knock-out blow at the 
very start to any policy of combination in the book-trade, 
for the protection of the common interests of author, 
publisher, and bookseller. It took another forty years 
to fight underselling and to secure uniformity of practice 
in the retailing of books; and by the time the Net-Book 
Agreement was signed, authors, producers, and retailers 
were marshalled in separate camps, and marching under 
separate standards. They had, each of them, their 
rival association, guarding its doors like a watch-dog ; 
and between the study of the author and the office of the 
publishers there went skipping daily that light-footed 
liaison officer, the literary agent, lending a ready ear to 
the protestations of either party, and industriously 
swelling the author’s earnings with the aid of outside 
competition. So, by degrees, the present situation was 
matured, a situation so complicated that not one single 
party to the bargain seems to know what it is that sells 
a book to-day, or what sort of book an author may best 
write and a publisher best adventure. It is doubtful if 
there is any other trade in the country so uncertain of its 
bearings and yet so mercurial in its expectations. There 
are signs in the sun, in the moon, and in the stars that the 
book-world is revolving on its axis too quickly ; if it does 
not set a check upon the pace, the cause of literature and 
the literary spirit, together with all their concomitant 
courtesies and amenities, will soon, say the pessimists, be 
spinning into the void. That would be a disaster indeed 
for British authorship, and since the authors are the best 
organised of all sections of the book-world, they have the 
best chance of steadying the coach. Whether they will 
have the courage to do so is a different question altogether. 

When the late Sir Walter Besant founded the Society 
of Authors he declared that ‘ no worker in the world was 
more helpless, more ignorant, or more cruelly sweated 
than the author,’ and there was some truth, though not 
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the whole truth, in the claim. Besant was an excitable 
enthusiast, in many respects wrong-headed and full of 
illusions. He believed, for example, that if a popular 
author were to take a couple of rooms in a business 
thoroughfare, and offer his own books direct to the trade 
and the public, he could sell as many copies as the publisher 
sold, and net a much larger profit. Besant could hardly 
maintain that theory to-day, when a publisher’s overhead 
expenses amount to anything from eighteen to twenty- 
five per cent. of a turnover of some hundreds of thousands 
of pounds annually, while his staff is strengthened by 
a body-guard of sales’ and publicity managers all working 
their nerves out for seven or eight hours a day. Yet, 
for all his crotchets, Besant was a valiant pioneer on 
behalf of literary property. He exposed the fraudulent 
publisher, and provided the literary beginner with a 
tariff and a programme. His name must always be 
remembered with gratitude by his fellow-authors and 
with respect by every honest publisher. 

The Incorporated Society of Authors was founded 
fifty years ago, and its establishment was swiftly followed 
by the appearance of the literary agent, who has since 
done more than anybody else to revolutionise the 
commercial side of literature. In the first instance, the 
literary agent was a sort of trustee for the author’s 
interests. He acted for his clients much as a solicitor 
acts in legal disputes; he relieved the author of the 
uncongenial task of bargaining and complaining; he 
marketed his work, with special attention to the rapidly- 
widening opportunities of the market, and he took a 
commission of ten per cent. from the author’s earnings 
for his pains. No reasonable judgment could deny that 
he earned his income with interest. 

The publishers were the last to combine ; and, as with 
the booksellers, the primary motive of their combination 
was the suppression of underselling, which had once more 
grown to such a virulent degree that it was practically 
impossible for a bookseller to live upon the sale of books 
alone, and half the book-shops in the country were 
cluttered up with stationery, fancy-goods, toys, and even 
tobacco. When the Publishers’ Association united with 
the Booksellers in enforcing the Net-Book Agreement, 
under which trade terms were denied to any bookseller 
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who undersold, they established the Magna Carta of the 
book-trade, and gave every bookseller his inalienable 
birthright. Now, it might well seem, the book-trade was 
set upon a sound basis, with mutual interests safely 
protected. For if the machinery worked aright, the 
author’s, the publisher’s, and the bookseller’s interests 
were inextricably interlocked ; the prosperity of one was 
the prosperity of all. It might indeed seem so, but it 
was not the case. There was still the reading public to 
be reckoned with, and the purchasing public to be reached. 
And while all this machinery had been getting into order, 
the British reader had quietly ceased to be a book-buyer 
by being transformed into a book-borrower. In short, 
the circulating library had got hold of the bookseller’s 
customers, and had added to them a vast army of readers, 
recruited under the spread of education, and through the 
sudden invasion of public offices by women clerks, with 
wages to spend and leisure to beguile. This new public, 
half-educated, half-baked, and eager for excitement, 
found themselves provided ‘for some decimal fraction 
of a penny a day with the loan of all the new books,’ and 
‘either deluded themselves or were deluded into thinking 
that all the new books were at their disposal, and there 
was not the slightest necessity ever to buy one.’ * The 
immediate result was a rolling demand for inferior fiction, 
‘the sort of fiction that requires the least effort to read, 
and will set the reader up with a comfortable state of 
mind,’ + fiction that serves as a ‘ dope ’ against the tedium 
of the day’s work and the monotony of an uninspiring 
and often squalid environment. Here was a new public, 
giving full chances to a new class of novelist, and oppor- 
tunity for a new fashion in publishing. The multiplica- 
tion of provincial centres for book-borrowing, under the 
auspices of an enterprising firm of cash chemists, increased 
the number of novel-readers with incredible rapidity. 
For every customer who will enter a bookshop there are 
hundreds who flock daily to a chemist’s. And when the 
physic for the body is in the front-shop and the pleasant 
drug for the brain is in the back premises, attractively 
displayed, ready to be taken as many times a day as the 
patient wishes, it is small wonder that the circulating 


* Stanley Unwin, ‘The Truth About Publishing.’ 
+ Q. D. Leavis, ‘ Fiction and the Reading Public.’ 
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library has become the dictator of the book-trade. Who 
would buy when he can borrow, especially when the fruits 
of borrowing are not worth keeping on a shelf? The 
temptation is irresistible, and the surrender universal. 
The first difficulty of author and publisher, then, is 
concerned with the circulating-library, and it is a difficulty 
which is continually straining their relations and 
embittering their bargains. ‘None of my friends,’ 
protests the author, ‘can get my book at the libraries.’ 
Of course they cannot. The way of the borrower is 
always hard ; and it might perhaps be argued that it is no 
harder than it ought to be. 

When Charles Edward Mudie, a bookseller of noted 
integrity, sound judgment, and long foresight, began to 
lend books to his customers from his modest establish- 
ment in Southampton Row, he can have had little notion 
of the revolutionary changes which were to follow upon his 
enterprise. As a matter of fact, he was inaugurating the 
most democratic move in the whole history of the book- 
trade. Quite unconsciously, he was making provision for 
the vast, raw reading public which was to spring up 
with the spread of education; he was anticipating the 
restless demands of a generation yet unborn, who would 
read as they ran to business, in cars, in cabs, in omnibuses, 
and tube-railways; a generation which had no desire 
to accumulate books in small houses and smaller flats, 
which were being continually changed with every change 
of fortune ; a generation, in fact, without any sentiment 
for a continuing city, and very little care for personal 
possessions. The circulating library was the natural 
refuge of the man and woman in the street, the universal 
provider of an age in which the smallest villa is cramped 
with space for a garage, and all the world is on the move 
from one week’s end to another. 

Now, to quarrel with the inevitable is absurd; and 
the circulating library seems, not only to have been 
inevitable, but also to have served its purpose well 
enough—up to a point. The publisher concedes that ‘ in 
so far as they promptly and efficiently supply the public 
with the particular books for which the public asks, it is 
difficult to see that serious objection can reasonably be 
taken to’ the lending libraries *; while the agent is 
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confident that, if the library system collapsed, ‘the 
output of publishers would suddenly dwindle to insignifi- 
cant proportions. There would be no market for at least 
seventy-five per cent. of the works which are published,’ * 
which would presumably be a disastrous business for the 
agent’s clients, to say nothing of the agent himself. It 
seems to be generally agreed that the lending library 
functions without prejudice or favour, so far as the 
conditions of the trade allow; but nevertheless there 
remains a restless impression that the opportunities 
which the system affords to the public to borrow rather 
than buy are at the root of most of the discontents 
now troubling every branch of book-production. The 
situation is both simple and acute. 

To begin with the circulating library itself. Its 
purchasing income is obviously dependent upon the 
subscriptions of its customers; and, in the teeth of 
competition, those subscriptions have been made inade- 
quately low. Last year something like 14,000 new books 
were published in England, and the circulating library 
is theoretically supposed to undertake to supply its 
subscribers with as many of these books as they may 
demand. Clearly, it must cut its coat according to its 
cloth, economising on less popular and more highly- 
priced books in order to feed its clients with those that 
are being urgently and universally required. One class 
of subscriber is entitled to receive any new book that he 
may demand ; the rest have to put up with those which 
the librarian can spare at the moment. It therefore 
becomes the first problem of librarianship to make as 
few copies as possible satisfy the greatest possible number 
of readers; in other words, at the principal outlet for 
popular literature there is now a bottle-neck, fitted with 
a sort of filter designed to withhold from the public the 
literature which the public wants. As a consequence 
of this primitive policy of birth control, it next becomes 
the first problem of publishing to force the bottle-neck 
to its utmost capacity, so that there emerges a conflict 
of pressure or restraint at the very point where mutual 
interests would seem, under happier conditions, to invite 
the closest mutual co-operation. 
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Here, then, is a vicious circle in its completest form. 
The circulating library has vastly increased the demand 
for popular fiction upon terms which it is itself incapable 
of satisfying, through no fault of its own. It is therefore 
forced to check the supply of more highly-priced books, 
which are generally works of much higher literary value. | 
The knowledge that it is hopeless to expect a large sale | 
for such books obliges the publisher to raise their published — | 
price, and the librarian then counters the move by 
instructing his assistants to recommend to their customers 
no books that cost more than a certain sum. The 
situation stiffens, and the librarian is next obliged to 
qualify his arrangement with his ‘ guaranteed subscriber,’ 
who is told that he cannot in future borrow a book 
published at more, say, than 21s. for a single volume, or 
30s. for a two-volume work. The subscriber must 
therefore buy or go without, and he probably decides to 
go without. In this spirit of resignation he, and his 
fellow-sufferer, the unguaranteed subscriber, are secretly 
encouraged by the knowledge that, six months after the 
date of a book’s publication, the libraries claim the right 
to sell off any of their stock at any price they may choose 
to fix. So the author, when he meets his friends, is 
faced by the repeated assurance: ‘I can’t get your book 
at the library ; and, of course, I can’t afford to buy it. 
I must wait till it is sold off cheap. Then I know I shall 
enjoy it so much.’ The author, not unnaturally, fails 
to respond with enthusiasm. He sees one copy of his 
book supplying twenty readers, and doomed to be sold 
off cheap to his familiar friend when everybody else has 
ceased to trouble about it. He hastes in perturbation 
to his agent, and begs him to stir the publisher to action. 
Something must be done, he protests, to force the pace. 
He always knew the book was too expensive. Cannot a 
cheap edition be brought out immediately? This 
publisher does not seem to know his business. The 
author has a new book nearly finished. The agent must 
see to it that it is published by somebody more enter- 
prising. The agent, to be sure, knows all about it, but 
he must keep his author in a good temper. So he calls 
upon the publisher, with a new tune and a new table of 
terms. No less than seven rival publishers, it appears, 
have got their eye upon this author, who is himself 
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discontent, and eager for a change. The agent does not 
want him to change; he believes in the old policy of 
identifying an author with an imprint ; * but the publisher 
will appreciate that the time has come for him to get busy. 
Yet what, precisely, is the publisher to do? He has his 
own problems to face; it is he, after all, who risks most 
and has most to lose. Yet he must risk more, or let his 
author go. The circle closes him in on every side, an 
Ixion on the wheel. 

The publisher’s trouble begins with the fact that his 
worst rivals are those of his own household. Publishers 
have never been able to combine effectually to protect 
their interests as a class. Perhaps, in the nature of their 
business, they never could. Certainly they never have ; 
and since the war the competition has become so violent 
that the whole field of publishing is overrun with alarums 
and excursions. Forty or fifty years ago, when a new 
publisher started business, his first object was to furnish 
his list with what used to be called ‘ bread-and-butter 
books ’—books with a permanent value and a steady sale, 
educational works, histories, guide-books, new editions 
of the classics, and so on; and it is worth noting that, 
amid the feverish struggle of the present hour, the firms 
that still display the most prosperous balance-sheets are 
those who have held by these old and honourable ways. 
Their founders set out to create an enduring property, 
which should be inherited by their sons, and their policy 
has been vindicated by the test of time. But this sort 
of enterprise demands patience, penetration, and an 
elaborate organisation, and its methods are apparently 
too dilatory for the new brand of speculator. During 
the last few years he has seen one old firm after another 
and a good many young firms of mushroom growth give 
up the game, and surrender their independence by 
amalgamation with some dominant octopus. He decides 
that the best policy in an era of change is to turn 
his capital over quickly and ‘ get-rich-quick.’ Then, 
perhaps, when he has himself created a good property, 
he can sell it on profitable terms to some new Napoleon 
of mass-production, and himself retire into the country 
to play golf and grow orchids. There is no quicker way 
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of turning over capital in publishing than the way of 
successful fiction. The credits are short and the results 
swiftly ascertainable. So the new publisher looks round 
his neighbour’s orchards, and makes choice of a crop to 
plunder. 

Not always—let it be said in fairness. There have been 
new publishers since the war who have displayed brilliant 
judgment in the discovery of new authors, and admirable 
resource in forcing them upon the public attention. All 
honour to them for the achievement. But no one who 
has watched the insidious competition of the last thirty 
years will deny that the policy of poaching upon rival 
preserves has grown and grown, until the old friendly and 
permanent relation between author and publisher has 
become a rarity where it used to be a custom. Being 
uncomfortably uncertain of his author the publisher has 
to concentrate half his energies upon the problem of 
pleasing him. If the author’s sales can be ‘ boosted ’ up, 
then both publisher and author will share the benefit of 
the ‘boost.’ If they cannot, at least the outward 
appearance of a ‘boost’ must be maintained. The 
publisher must contrive that the books on his list are 
continually in the public eye, and the traditional way of 
catching the public eye is through reviews and advertise- 
ments. The publisher must command these channels of 
publicity, partly by the use of diplomacy and partly by 
the expenditure of treasure. Then at least the author 
will feel that something has been done. 

So a publicity manager is added to the publisher’s 
staff, and a sales manager to test the effect of the publicity 
manager’s activities, and there are rivalry and com- 
petition even in the home-office. Outside, of course, 
there is much more rivalry still. Early notices must be 
secured, and the best way to get them seems to be to go 
behind the editor, or at any rate to anticipate him, by 
pressing advance copies of every new book upon popular 
judges, and extracting a word or two of appetising praise 
before the book is even in the public’s hands. Just a 
word or two will do, provided the ginger is well heated. 
‘ Magnificent,’ ‘ sensational,’ ‘ revealing,’ ‘ heart-stirring,’ 
any modest phrase like this will serve to herald the 
newcomer in the gigantic type of the Sunday advertise- 
ments. Does anybody believe it? At any rate, to judge 
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from the witness of the critics we are considering, 
publisher, agent, private purchaser, and popular author, 
all seem agreed that reviews have very little effect upon 
sales, and advertisements hardly any at all. ‘Two 
things are quite certain,’ says the publisher. ‘ Good 
reviews do not necessarily mean good sales, nor the 
absence of reviews bad sales.’ And he adds, ‘I do not 
believe that many people buy books merely because they 
see them advertised.’* The author is yet more emphatic. 
‘ Advertising does not sell books. Only when we know 
something about a book, do we notice its presence in the 
advertising columns’ +; and the agent, who has the 
chance of watching so much and varied literature from 
the cradle to the grave, gives his final word to the same 
end. ‘In practice,’ he says, ‘advertising does not sell 
books.’ { Still the spate of highly-expensive advertising 
continues, less in the expectation of selling books than 
from a desire to play upon the author’s self-esteem and 
prevent him from transferring his favours next door. 
In short, the individual publisher advertises to protect his 
property from the incursion of his massed and militant 
colleagues. Is there any other trade in the country so 
riddled with holes of its own boring ? 

Meanwhile, what about the reading public? For, 
after all, the last word is with them. All this elaborate 
machinery is addressed, directly or indirectly, towards 
that ‘herd instinct’ which induces a large number of 
people to believe that they can enjoy no peace of mind 
until they have, one and all, possessed themselves of the 
same article of commerce. This herd instinct has spread 
like an epidemic with the spread of the circulating library ; 
to appeal to it is the final test of a publisher’s success. 
If neither reviews nor advertisements sell books, what 
does? Upon this point there seems to be universal 
agreement between author, agent, publisher, and 
purchaser. The great incentive to the sale of a book is 
gossip. What Mrs Jones read yesterday Mrs Smith 
must read to-day, especially since she heard Mrs Robinson 
talking about the very same book at the bridge-table last 
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Sunday. To such irresponsible depths has the demand for 
popular literature now sunk, that library readers are 
ready to surrender their own judgment altogether in the 
determination to be in the mode. How widespread is 
the prevalent subjection to fashion may be seen from the 
generally unexpected success of the organisation known 
as the Book Society. The members of this club, which is 
an imitation of an American original, undertake to buy 
one book every month, making their choice from a list 
selected by their Committee. Here, at any rate, is a 
genuine endeavour to sell books rather than to lend them ; 
and in the scattered and half-baked provinces of the 
United States the experiment had attracted a vast number 
of subscribers. When the same scheme was proposed to 
English readers there was a general opinion that it was 
certain to fail, not only because distances in this country 
were much smaller and taste more centralised, but also 
because the English temperament was supposed to resent 
dictation, and to prefer the belief that it is choosing for 
itself. On the contrary, the Book Society was no sooner 
started than it enrolled more than 10,000 members, while 
its repercussions were so effective that the author 
‘chosen ’ for the ‘ Book of the Month’ found his public 
outside the Society enormously increased, and the 
demand for his book at the circulating libraries nearly 
doubled. The inevitable conclusion is that the new book 
public has very little independent taste of its own, but 
remains content, in Mrs Leavis’s emphatic phrase, to 
‘have acquired the reading habit, while somehow failing 
to exercise any critical intelligence about its reading.’ . . . 
‘The reading capacity of the general public,’ she insists, 
‘has never been so low as at the present time. In fact, 
it is no longer in touch with the best literature of its own 
day, or of the past.’* This is a sweeping judgment, 
which will fail to command universal assent. But it 
invites respectful consideration as the deliberate verdict 
of a conscientious student, who has been awarded a 
research fellowship at Cambridge for the express purpose 
of investigating the existing condition of literary taste ; 
and it cannot be denied that much of the evidence which 
she produces is disturbing to our sense of self-respect. 





* Q. D. Leavis, ‘ Fiction and the Reading Public.’ 
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For however much Mrs Leavis may exaggerate the 
situation, there is no doubt that the enormously increased 
facility for the circulation of books has been accompanied 
by an ominous collapse in literary judgment and an avid 
appetite for sensation. The sex novel and the novel of 
crime are to-day the most popular forms of literary 
entertainment. The huge suburban and provincial public, 
depressed by narrow circumstances and monotonous 
experience, turns to books, as to a sort of drug, providing 
a dream of ‘ wish-fulfilment,’ to comfort those who are 
only too well aware that their wishes will never be fulfilled. 
Librarians report that the repeated demand day after day 
is for the easy-going, the amorous, or the sensational 
story, packed with make-shift consolations, false philo- 
sophy, and injurious intellectual ‘dope.’ The ‘ best- 
seller ’ continues to turn out this inflammatory stuff with 
uninspiring iteration, or escapes for recreation into the 
detective puzzle, void of character, remote from life, a 
mere jig-saw of clues and blind alleys of suspicion. The 
demand for this antidote to serious thought creates and 
increases the supply. It infects the production of authors 
capable of decent work. How fatally it infects them is 
suggested by the confession of a distinguished novelist, 
who declared that he would infinitely rather have written 
‘The Rosary ’ than ‘ The Forsyte Saga,’ since Mrs Barclay 
was ‘ undoubtedly a great writer on her plane—Shakes- 
peare of the servants’ hall.’ * There is the final reductio 
ad absurdum of the whole mechanical, commercial, 
economic machinery of the hour. The standards of the 
servants’ hall are swamping the field of judgment. 

We seem to have travelled a long way from our original 
survey of the internal troubles of the book-trade, but the 
connection is actually close and continuous. The same 
spirit of commercial rivalry which has degenerated into 
a scramble for authors is responsible for the disappearance 
of the leisurely, critical review from the columns of the 
daily press, the substitution of personal gossip, and the 
effusive exchange of compliments between one novelist 
and another, which entirely fails to persuade the general 
reader, and is responsible for the well-founded belief that 
reviews no longer sell books. The advertisement columns 





* Q. D. Leavis, ‘ Fiction and the Reading Public.’ 
K 2 
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are so luridly packed with superlatives that the mind 
falls off them. They bear depressing witness to the decay 
of critical journalism; and while we may hesitate to 
endorse Mrs Leavis’s sweeping assertion that there is 
scarcely a periodical or newspaper in which ‘liberty of 
speech has not been sold to the advertiser or mortgaged 
to vested interests,’ * it must at least be admitted that the 
advertising manager has become the autocrat of most 
newspaper offices, and that a conspicuous name upon a 
contents bill is more highly valued by an editor to-day 
than the soundest criticism between his columns. We 
have indeed commercialised every aspect of literary 
production, and we are paying the price in the lowering of 
the public taste, at the very time when the opportunities 
for the circulation of literature are more extensive and 
various than they have ever been before. Still, the sky 
is not without signs of hope. When the public is stirred 
by a voice that it trusts the ‘ herd instinct ’ can still be 
set galloping after the good thing. Nobody is likely to 
forget the effect of Mr Baldwin’s casual praise of Mary 

Jebb’s novels, in the course of a multitudinously- 
reported speech. A quiet, retiring, neglected talent was 
suddenly transfigured in the light of popular publicity. 
Success came too late for its inheritor to enjoy it, but it 
came nevertheless. In the same way, the influence of 
the Book Society, though by no means free from com- 
mercial hindrances, would appear to be at least an 
influence in the right direction. It has stimulated book- 
buyers ; and it has advised them, upon the whole, wisely 
and well. It has turned aside from the beaten track, and 
has chosen many things fresh, new, and invigorating. 
And that is the clamouring need of the book-trade 
to-day—some voice, as it were, of central authority, some 
champion of literature for its own sake, some leader that 
will guide the wandering herd-instinct out of its wilderness 
of monkey-tricks into the calm academe of reason and of 
light. 

ARTHUR WAUGH. 





* Q. D. Leavis, ‘ Fiction and the Reading Public.’ 
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Art. 10.—THE SPANISH REPUBLIC AND ITS 
PROBLEMS. * 


THE political parties who took over the reins of govern- 
ment on the collapse of the monarchy had exchanged 
pledges and promises when they were mere conspirators 
forming the political church militant and they fulfilled 
them since they became the church triumphant with 
curious results. Thus a Professor of Greek in the 
University of Barcelona was made Minister of National 
Economy, and several other square pegs were found for 
round holes. Only outsiders, therefore, affected surprise 
when on the disappearance of the monarchy the ship 
of State was found to be manned by republicans, steered 
by socialists, and presided over by a scrupulous Catholic. 

The first step of the new government was towards 
the readjustment of the antiquated laws and institutions 
to the changed and changing conditions. Three sinister 
agencies were to be countered which, it was alleged, had 
been long at work undermining the foundations of the 
Spanish State and blighting the soul of the nation: the 
régime, the church, and the army. The régime had been 
providentially swept away by the elections, and it might 
then have been sound policy to let the dead bury their 
dead instead of solemnly arraigning them for treason 
to the people. A few whiffs of wind were next taken out 
of the Church’s sails by the suppression of its direct 
influence over the State and the disbandment of its 
pretorian guard, the Jesuits. With the army the eminent 
man who is now at the head of the Cabinet undertook 
to deal in person, he alone being specially qualified. For 
when still an obscure civil servant, Sefior Azana had gone 
thoroughly into the whole subject of the land forces 
and of the insolent claims of the officers’ corps to set up 
a super-Cabinet and control the government permanently. 





* Among the many Spanish records of the collapse of the monarchy, 
‘ La Caida de la Monarquia,’ by Don Salvador Canals, takes the foremost 
place. It is fair, dispassionate, luminous and trustworthy. Two other 
works by the same author which are well worth reading are ‘ La Cuestion 
Catalana’ and ‘La Crisis Exterior de la Peseta.’ ‘ Espafia Invertebrada,’ 
by José Ortega y Gasset, deals with the characteristics of the Spanish 
people, as does the ‘Idearium Espafiol,’ by Angel Ganivet. ‘ Espafia,’ by 
Madariaga, offers an excellent resumé of the events that led up to the 
change of régime, 
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The army had long been a deciding factor in Spanish 
politics, although its chiefs were incorrigible bunglers in 
the art of governing. Their strictures were listened to 
respectfully, their pronunciamientos were accepted as 
inscrutable decrees, and their persons were inviolable. 
Without knowledge or experience of the work in hand 
these unweicome volunteers would suddenly pounce upon 
the government, cow its members, and modify a policy 
or overthrow a régime They kept sending unequipped 
troops like human holocausts to Morocco to be slaughtered 
by a well-armed enemy or wasted by want and disease. 

The outcome of Senor Azafa’s researches was that 
Spain had had no army worthy of the name since the 
Cuban War; its place being usurped by a monstrous 
institution for draining the country of its resources in 
blood and money and for enabling ambitious officers to 
obtain orders and decorations, extra pay and undeserved 
promotion. And this withering knowledge became power 
when the obscure official who had acquired it was made 
War Minister. Some of the officers still dubbing them- 
selves spokesmen of the army and unaware what manner 
of man was he with whom they now had to deal, are said 
to have waited on him one day soon after his appointment 
in order to unfold their views and impose their programme 
as of yore. But Senor Azana sternly dismissed them 
saying that now he was the head of the War Office and 
the only person responsible for its efficiency and control 
—and that he would brook no intermeddling by any 
one. In the Cortes he delivered a far-resonant speech, 
at once a veritable Jeremiad and a scathing indictment, 
in the course of which he summed up the results of his 
inquiries into the nation’s defences and defenders. 
Appalled by his description and acting on his proposal 
the deputies passed a drastic measure forbidding military 
journals and reviews to deal with politics and placing all 
officers, whether in active service or on the retired list, 
at the mercy of the War Minister. These restraints 
provoked the resentment of many self-respecting officers, 
but the Minister had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
had dislodged a standing obstacle to normal conditions. 
It behoves a government to defend itself when attacked, 
unless it has lost faith in its fitness to govern. 

The legislative work accomplished during the first 
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years of the republic was in itself considerable; but it 
became positively imposing when measured by the diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome and by the unfitness of 
many of the human instruments who had to overcome 
them. Business of a useful kind was steadily done and 
progress made over a field bestrewn with traps and 
pitfalls. The Premier maintained an attitude of extreme 
watchfulness throughout and was ever ready not only 
to repress but also to prevent subversive outbursts. 
He and his colleagues achieved something worth while 
in the way of reform and cleared the ground for further 
betterment in the future. They improvised the machinery 
of government out of unsuitable materials and under 
adverse conditions. The easy-going bureaucracy, which 
was held responsible for many defects of the old dis- 
pensation, was still erect, bending gracefully before 
the storm, but nowise broken. The officers’ corps was 
also flourishing and in fighting trim. A large and in- 
fluential section of the press was so far wanting in ; 
enthusiasm for the republic, as they now knew it, that if | 
‘ was considered to be anti-governmental. The republicans\: 
as a party had as yet no compact organisation and owed 
their success at the polls to the socialists and Catalan 
home-rulers. Decidedly the plight of political parties 
was far from inspiriting. 

In the face of these difficulties to get together a work- 
able administration, to quell social and political disorders, 
to compose labour disputes which had become envenomed, 
to stop the fall of the peseta, to set the legislative 
machinery in motion and to draw up a programme 
which commended itself to a majority of the Cortes and 
their friends in the country, were feats to be proud of. 
The Premier and his colleagues had ample merit to stand 
on in obstacles surmounted, plots thwarted, disorders 
quelled, and a genuine lead given to the nation. And 
when the first anniversary of the republic was being 
celebrated last April and the assets of the régime were 
being counted and weighed, the greatest of them all 
was passed over in silence, viz.: the existence of the 
republic despite the many dangers that encompassed it 
_ from the start. 

But while on the way to those successes ministers 
floundered and boggled as was inevitable, provoking 
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censure and fomenting discontent. On these occasions 
the strictures of the press seemed to the authorities so 
vehement that the Premier introduced and hurried through 
parliament a Bill for the Defence of the Republic which 
is the most unpopular enactment that has been placed 
on the Statute Book this century. It is a catalogue 
of pains and penalties which the government is em- 
powered to inflict on all who disparage its members 
or those of the Cortes or other public men in newspapers, 
books, or public speeches. And as the lines within which 
criticism must henceforward be confined are neither 
clear-cut nor easily discernible, the Statute is regarded 
by some as a convenient way of enabling the authorities 
to make a dead set not only at real misdemeanants but 
also at bona fide opponents acting in perfect good faith. 
It is an ultra-constitutional measure duly constitution- 
alised and a standing instrument of government, its 
clauses to be brought forward and put in force at the 
discretion of the authorities. What most incensed the 
press was that, as the law failed to define which acts 
are criminal and which are not, the culpability of the 
accused depends on the angle of vision of the public 
prosecutor or his inspirers. In a word, it was held up to 
execration as a pocket penal-code in keeping with the 
general tendencies of these unsettled times. Naturally the 
outcry in the press, whether justified or not, was shrill and 
general. A careful observer writing shortly after the fall 
of the monarchy remarks : 


‘ During the few months that have passed since the advent 
of the republic in Spain discontent with the government has 
shown itself in manifestations more numerous and much 
noisier than any that occurred during the six and a half 
years of the portentous dictatorial domination’ (of Primo 
de Rivera). * 


The republicans when overhauling the legacies—the 
damnosa hereditas—taken over by the new régime from 
the old, discovered that practically all those institutions 
—political, parliamentary, military, naval, juridical, and 
ecclesiastical—were cankered at the core; in fact, that 
the entire system of which they formed a part was a 


* Cf. Salvador Canals: ‘ La Caida de la Monarquia,’ p. 35. 
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bare-faced fraud. Now if this be true, and it has neither 
been disproved nor gainsaid, one can well understand 
the embarrassment of the political architects when faced 
with the necessity of employing in the construction of 
their new edifice the weather-worn materials of the old. 
But it was Hobson’s choice. Thus hampered, the young 
republic had to stem the rising tide of opposition, to 
tackle grave social problems and to intervene in the 
most perilous of all struggles, those of race against race 
and of class against class. And except in a few cases 
it has borne itself with credit. Happily in Spain the 
acids of the political system are far less corrosive than in 
most other countries, so that even such by-products of 
politics as armed risings and rebellions often take on the 
mild aspect of private theatricals or of family jars. Of 
this humanising trait there are many touching examples 
on record. 

From the people’s representatives came no word of 
wisdom for a long while. Fool-hardy acts that had to be 
corrected or undone marked their maiden efforts. At 
first, the Cortes Constituyentes, consisting largely of 
intelligent but unripe men, exhibited meagre interest in 
public affairs and displayed scant capacity for hard work. 
And they were greatly taken aback when set to deal with 
large groups of conflicting interests or to repress angry 
passions of political groups outside from which they 
themselves were by no means free. At the outset they 
contented themselves with flaunting their oratory in the 
game of parliamentary debate and were well pleased 
when they had learned to handle their weapons with 
grace and dexterity. Gradually, however, they addressed 
themselves to some of their primary functions, rose oc- 
casionally to the requirements of the crisis, and are now 
said to be more of a help than a hindrance to the govern- 
ment and the nation. 

True, their legislative labour does not yet show what 
Dr Johnson termed the minute hand, but at least it 
strikes the hour with some approach to accuracy when 
regularly wound up. Now and again, however, all of 
a sudden, symptoms of the Cortes’ early failings recur 
as if to mark the progress made since then. An instance 
occurred in May this year when they discussed and 
voted the marriage law and produced an enactment 
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which implicitly recognises as legal wedlock between 
brother and sister, just as in ancient Egypt and Persia! 
But as luck would have it, in a couple of days a leisurely 
word-splitter detected the scandalous oversight and the 
looseness of the law-terms was promptly amended. The 
newspapers of a still more recent date * announce with 
dismay that during the discussion of the Agrarian Bill, 
which is fraught with far-reaching consequences to the 
republic, there were only some three dozen deputies present. 
One of the principal press organs comments on the facts 
thus: ‘ Discussion of Agrarian Reform. The deputies 
conspicuous by their absence. Congressempty. Dullness 
and boredom . . . And at the same moment in Andalucia 
the country is seething with excitement and the problem 
is more stirring than all the others and is being intensified 
by excessive demands, while the working men are howling 
and fulminating revolutionary cries.’ These things seem 
to many ominous of storm. 

The endeavours put forth by the political parties during 
the first months of stress revealed the calibre of the respec- 
tive leaders and incidentally made clear the superiority 
of the constituent assembly of the second republic over 
that of the first, despite the ‘ apostolic’ group of Catos 
that lent lustre to the latter. Republicans of to-day 
can also boast a sprinkling of idealists whose detachment 
from personal and group interests is not merely the 
fruit of inexperience, but proceeds from a higher source. 
Prominent among these was a conspirator at San Sebastian 
who later on became a member of the first republican 
administration in 1931. Being a fervent Catholic and 
an influential member of the Cabinet that was about to 
separate Church and State, evict the Jesuits and confiscate 
their property, his conscience forbade him to have hand 
or part in that administration. So he unhesitatingly 
dissociated himself from his colleagues and resigned from 
the government. Many people deplored the loss to the 
country of the services of an austere man of principle 
like Senor Alcala Zamora, but all respected his scruples. 
Fortunately, however, he was also animated by a spirit 
of patriotism which moved him in turn to make a painful 
sacrifice for the good of the community, so that when 








* Cf.‘La Vanguardia,’ June 1, 1932, 
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chosen to be the President of the Republic—a post which 
dispensed him from approving but entailed his signing the 
very decrees instituting divorce, disbanding the Jesuits, 
etc., the mere anticipation of which had occasioned his 
resignation from the Cabinet—he accepted the honour 
and duly affixed his signature to them all. 

That and other signal proofs of loyalty given by 
Catholics, monarchists, and even by confirmed anti- 
clericals and anti-home-rulers made it clear that the 
second republic, like the first, can point to genuine 
idealists among its men of leading. Perhaps the most 
striking example of heroic sacrifice to political principle 
was unobtrusively given by those socialists and republicans 
who, while holding that women are but little better than 
blind instruments in the hands of their confessors, quixoti- 
cally conferred the vote on them. To convey to the 
British reader an idea of what this innovation may mean, 
it will suffice to say that in the Spain of to-day the 
women are all-powerful at the polls. According to the 
latest lists for the ten districts of Madrid, for every 
seventy-six male voters there will be one hundred female 
voters. ‘Now that this numerical proportion has been 
ascertained,’ writes one of the principal press organs of 
the Spanish capital, ‘ fresh actuality is being infused into 
the question whether or no the republic did well to bestow 
the vote on women.’ * But the question has ceased to 
be actual, for*the die is cast. 

Another instance of this selfless spirit was brought to 
light by the legislation against the religious congregations. 
To the government that step meant the loss of a large 
following and it damaged the cause of the republic 
generally. At the same time it roused and strengthened 
the Church, which is still the most compact organisation 
in the country and retains some of the qualities of a State. 
It is true that in Spain the masses are apolitical. But 
then it is equally true that in Spain religion is not politics. 
It affects the highest interests of those who practise 
it, interests which they will uphold at all costs. Hence 
some of those decrees are likely to be construed by 
Catholics as a challenge to be taken up or a blunder to 
be rectified. Even an experienced leader is sometimes 





* «El Sol,’ May 27, 1932. 
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more clever than wise, or more of a doctrinaire than a 
statesman. 


Of all the problems that have as yet come up for 
discussion in the Cortes, that of self-government for the 
province of Catalonia has caused the greatest stir and 
seems the most fateful. It heated the atmosphere with 
political passion, filled the press with ingenious proposals, 
lamentations, and threats, and delighted the legislative 
assembly with rare displays of sustained eloquence and 
of the higher arts of parliamentary discussion. The 
gravity of the issue, instinctively felt by all, has been 
exaggerated by many. Self-government for Catalonia 
might have commanded the cold assent of a majority of 
the deputies were it not that the methods for giving 
effect to it broke up that fleeting unanimity. The move- 
ment in favour of home-rule, which has existed since the 
beginning of this century as one of many political currents, 
did not become an issue of the first magnitude until after 
the fall of the monarchy, and then mainly as a consequence 
of the Pact of San Sebastian. In August 1930, a number 
of Spanish anti-monarchists and of Catalan home-rulers 
foregathered in that city for the purpose of planning 
ways and means for the realisation of their respective aims 
and of agreeing on a basis for combined action. The non- 
Catalans, solicitous only about ridding the country of 
the monarchy, did not chaffer much over the demands 
of the home-rulers, and a definite promise was given 
that as soon as the republic was proclaimed home-rule 
would be dealt with in accordance with the will of 
Catalonia, subject to the approval of the Cortes Constitu- 
yentes. The interpretation put upon this promise by 
the Catalans was that their province would certainly 
become self-governing and that the republic would 
probably be declared a federation of sovereign states. 
They insisted that their Charter once ratified should ever 
after be immune from all change and to that extent 
independent of the Spanish State. These interpretations 
were probably exaggerated, for they gave rise to heated 
controversy in parliament. 

Meanwhile a number of politicians, publicists, captains 
of industry, and economists took alarm and solemnly 
adjured the law-givers to bethink themselves before 
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parting with the last of Spain’s aspirations—the unity 
and integrity of the nation. Feeling ran high throughout 
the country. Interests got entangled with principles, 
persons with politics, until one of the simplest problems 
became a network of difficulties and dangers. Weird 
alliances and temporary coalitions were entered into: 
future enemies are present comrades, home-rulers and 
syndicalists are harnessed together, and in Barcelona the 
wolf dwells with the lamb and the leopard has lain down 
with the kid. ‘By one of those incongruities,’ writes 
an eminent Spanish publicist, ‘ which according to Figaro 
are characteristic of Spain, the popular basis of the 
Catalan revolutionary element now in the government 
lay and still lies in anarchist syndicalism which at present 
is at work in Catalonia. Ultra-nationalism propped up 
by ultra-internationalism !’ * The late Lord Bryce, who 
devoted much time to the study of forms of government, 
gave it as his conviction that federalism, which in North 
America strengthened a bond of union already existing, 
tends to weaken it on this side of the Atlantic. And 
he explains this by saying that here it is sentimentally 
a disintegrating element: each group ceasing to look 
upon itself as a part of the whole and behaving as though 
it were itself the whole or at any rate an independent 
entity and refusing to enter into the sentiments of the 
others. This view of the matter is shared by many 
Spaniards who beat the alarm and warned the people 
against the leap in the dark which that tentative measure 
seemingly involves. 

Some orators pointed out that the home-rule movement 
is not the handiwork of political agitators but a direct 
consequence of the Catalans’ passion for aloofness. All 
branches of Spanish stock are marked by that unsocial 
trait which may be termed the family impress. But in 
the Catalans individualism is almost a mania, the fierce- 
ness of which neither suasion nor argument avails to 
moderate. In the Castilians it is offset by a tendency 
towards cohesion for specific purposes, by a talent for 
organisation, by thirst for power, and other qualities of 
a dominant race. For a considerable period the Castilians 
were in constant touch with all the international currents 





* Of. ‘La Caida de la Monarquia,’ p. 72. 
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of the day, some of which they themselves originated. 
Their universities were among the first in those studies 
which in the Middle Ages and later ranked as essential. 
In war-time their troops were commanded by great 
captains; in peace they were ruled by experienced 
administrators ; in foreign lands they were represented 
by astute diplomatists ; in the republic of letters their 
novelists, dramatists, and poets occupied the foremost 
place, and for a while they were the paramount cultural 
element not only in Spain but in the world. Above all 
else they were great empire-builders and unmatched 
colonisers. It is to their genius for marshalling and 
drilling their own people and getting them and their 
neighbours to work together for a common purpose that 
history must ascribe the forging of the great Spanish 
nation which at one time had in its hands the moulding 
of the destinies of Europe and America. 

The Catalans too contributed many a brilliant page 
to the annals of their age and country, but proved re- 
fractory to all attempts to get them to co-operate with their 
racial brethren, the centrifugal bent being deeper and 
starker in them than in their kindred. Their roving 
disposition, irrepressible enterprise, and love of adventure 
created opportunities which they were not slow to fructify. 
They freed the Mediterranean from the ruthless pirates 
who were the scourge of all sea-farers and the bane of 
international commerce. On one occasion, in conjunction 
with the Aragonese, they set out for the Bosphorus on 
what looked to be a wild-goose chase and they ended 
by founding the short-lived Duchy of Athens (1326-1388). 
These and other adventures in foreign lands enlarged their 
cultural horizon and widened the breach between them 
and the Castilians. Their capital Barcelona, which was 
prosperous, progressive, and revolutionary, bade fair to 
become the successful rival of the Mediterranean cities 
of Italy. Centres of learning and culture sprang up in 
Vich, Ripoll, and other places. The Universities of 
Barcelona and Lerida attracted students from all parts 
of Catalonia. Art flourished. As an experienced sea- 
faring people they were the first to codify the recognised 
customs, prescriptive rights, and traditional obligations 
of naval peoples, and in this way laid the foundations of 
maritime law—no mean contribution to European pro- 
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gress. In short, they played a useful and, at times, a 
glorious part in the history of that stirring age. 

What feeds the vitality and fires the enthusiasm of a 
nation, however, is not only the sum total of its achieve- 
ments but also very largely the form in which these 
achievements present themselves to the national con- 
sciousness. And the feats accomplished by the Catalans 
were impressed on their memory as heroic deeds never 
to be forgotten. Caught up in the fiery whirlwind of 
self-glorification and borne aloft to Utopian heights where 
all tasks appear feasible and none wholly worthy of this 
exalted mood Catalan politicians moved further and 
further away from their Castilian kinsmen who were 
administering the affairs of the realm. The work of 
differentiation was intensified. The archives were rum- 
maged for the Catalans’ customary laws and privileges ; 
their ‘ charter ’ which is now the theme of parliamentary 
discussion was unearthed ; strenuous exertions were made 
to resuscitate their ‘ Generalitat’ or local government, 
and their dying idiom. Eminent linguists have refused 
the name of language to that tongue and classed it as a 
dialect of Provencal. But this award was peremptorily 
quashed by the patriots of Barcelona, who laid it down 
that Catalan is an independent language. And from this 
decision there is no appeal. Less than forty years ago it 
was still a moot question whether in Catalan plurals should 
end in as or es and two parties fought the matter out with 
the unbending resolution which befits the subject. I 
have often watched with amusement the involuntary 
scowls and frowns and uneasy gestures of a Catalan 
audience listening to some distinguished foreigner who, 
having gone to the trouble of committing to memory 
a few Castilian phrases, told his hearers how proud he was 
to be able to thank them for their hospitality in their 
own peerless language ! 

Having thus differentiated themselves from all other 
Spaniards in the sphere of philology, the patriots of Cata- 
lonia undertook to prove their individualism in that of 
ethnology, propounding the novel theory that the sizes 
and forms of the Catalan and Castilian skulls as measured 
and compared in ancient burying places and on modern 
shoulders are so unlike each other that they bespeak a 
difference of race. And a high place among the many 
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remarkable members of the Catalan race they have 
allotted to Columbus. In fact, history itself is made to 
wear two faces, like Janus, according to whether it is 
written by Castilian or Catalan patriots. One of the 
most impressive examples of Catalan non-conformity 
occurred in 1793 when Spanish troops were pitted against 
French republican invaders in the Catalan Pyrenees. 
The vanguard of the former consisted of Catalan ‘Soma- 
tenes,’ a body of dauntless rustics attired in rags and 
tatters. One day the French General sent a message 
to the Spanish Commander, Conde de la Union, saying : 
‘ As those peasants of yours who harass us whenever they 
get a chance are not regulars and consequently are not 
entitled to the benefits of the laws of war, I hereby 
notify you that I will give no quarter to any of them who 
may fall into our hands. They will be summarily shot.’ 
Count de la Union made known the message to his Catalans, 
informing them at the same time that they might obtain 
the same treatment as regulars by wearing a very simple 
badge just to show that they were disciplined and 
regulars. And the Catalans made answer that they would 
wear no badge simple or other because it would subject 
them to uniformity ; that they were not regular troops 
but armed citizens, and that they had rather be shot at 
sight than wear a badge that would make them part of 
the regulars to which they had no wish to belong. Further 
than this extreme non-conformity could not go. 

To-day the Catalans and the Basques are the principal 
wealth-creating peoples in the Peninsula. The former 
are abundantly endowed with the instinct which marks 
wealth-creators in all ages and countries. They have 
been termed the latter-day Phoenicians. One and all 
they have a sure eye for business and a latent genius 
for finance. A Catalan is always saving up against the 
rainy day. When founding a family he puts by as much 
as he can for his children so as to enable them also to lead 
a life apart like his own. He builds at first a little cabin 
for which he afterwards substitutes a small house. This 
abode he gradually enlarges until it becomes an edifice 
of several storeys, one of which he bestows on each of his 
children as dowry or patrimony on the wedding day. It 
appears from the returns of the savings banks that for 
every four inhabitants of the province a deposit account 
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exists. For Catalonia is a human hive of hard-working, 
law-abiding, money-hoarding citizens. 

Politically Catalonia and Castile have led a cat and 
dog life, oscillating between mere domestic squabbles and 
downright assault and battery. The occasions of their 
quarrels differed according to time and circumstances, 
but the fount and origin of them all was incompatibility 
of temperament. The Catalans were never without 
grievances nor the Castilians without provocations. The 
former never ceased to protest nor the latter to coerce 
or neglect. The Catalans inveighed against the central- 
ising State, against its governors, against the Spanish 
bureaucracy, against the two political parties who toyed 
with the nation’s destinies for the past sixty years, against 
the sorry pretence of a parliament, against the make- 
believe of free elections, against coercive legislation, 
against corruption—in a word, against the central 
government and the Castilian race. And during the past 
thirty odd years Catalonia had become a formidable batter- 
ing ram, hammering, pounding, crushing, paralysing 
monarchical institutions and scattering them like ashes to 
the winds of heaven. Such is the outline limned by an 
eminent Catalan publicist.* 

And now that Catalonia’s dream is at last about to 
come true, patriotic voices have been heard warning the 
legislature of the dire consequences that may ensue. 
Spain’s philosophic thinker and forceful debater, Ortega y 
Gasset, uttered this grave admonition : 

‘A people which is a problem to itself must at times be 
troublesome to others. There is nothing strange in the fact 
that we cannot cast a glance at any epoch of Catalonia’s 
history without coming upon such astonishing scenes as that 
which unfolded itself in the middle of the fifteenth century 
when representatives of Catalonia flitted ghost-like across 
the stage of the Cortes and of Europe in quest of a king 
willing to become their sovereign. But none of the monarchs 
could accept the offer with a light heart because they all knew 
too well how tough a job is sovereignty in Catalonia.’+ 


Others quoted the memorable words of Quevedo.t{ 


* Cf. ‘La Vanguardia,’ April 26, 1932. 

t+ Speech of José Ortega y Gasset. Cf. ‘El Sol,’ May 13, 1932, and ‘La 
Vanguardia,’ of the same date. 

~ An eminent man of letters and satirist, who was born in Madrid in 
1580 and died in 1645. 
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* So long as there is a single Catalan in Catalonia and there 
are stones in the uncropped fields we shall have an enemy 
and a state of war.’ In this way violent passions were 
aroused and accusations bandied by the antagonists, some 
of which sank into the soul of each side and will not 
be readily forgiven. And both Catalans and Castilians 
once more forgot the brother and resumed the man. 

While the wearisome debate in the Cortes was 
dragging its monotonous length along with no clear goal 
in sight, Senor Azafia as deus ex machina made his appear- 
ance. His intervention having been duly announced 
in advance, keen curiosity as to his message and grave 
misgivings as to its results sent a large audience flocking 
to the Cortes. The nation’s delegates, sated with classical 
eloquence, solemn prophecy, and caustic criticism now 
looked for light and leading. The joy of the Catalan 
deputies was unalloyed. For the first time for ages their 
case was to be pressed in all its strength by an advocate 
who had gained the one or two cases he had pleaded 
in the legislature. On him the issue hung. He rose and 
delivered his utterance with a force and vigour that sur- 
prised even those who had heard his memorable harangue 
on the army. In this discourse he displayed insight 
not only into the deciding facts of the case but also into 
the new psychological atmosphere created by the advent 
of the republic. It was a speech not for the moment, 
not for a party or a faction, not even for a government, 
but for the Spanish people and for long years. It was 
a service to humanity. For he raised the subject from 
the depressing environment of group interests and from 
the drab surroundings of regional contentions to those 
pure atmospheric strata whence all momentary dissen- 
sions and fleeting interests are banished. The deputies 
were convinced, the gallery was wild with enthusiasm, 
the Catalans wept for joy, and Sefior Azaia received a 
spontaneous ovation and scored a greater victory than 
can usually be attained in parliaments or in politics. 

The Premier’s speech was in truth, a high land-mark 
on the shifting sands of parliamentary oratory and con- 
troversy. Passion was allayed for the moment. Sup- 
porters and opponents of the bill were at one in principle. 
But even the most sagacious statesman is not a prophet 
and Sefor Azaiia would need the gift of prophecy in order 
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to answer certain objections of his opponents. Whatever 
form and with whatever safeguards the home-rule bill 
emerges from the Cortes, it is certain to cause a tremendous 
heave in the body politic. Old Spain is dead and will 
not rise again. Everything in the Peninsula must now 
undergo radical change, and foremost among these in- 
novations will be home-rule for other regions. And then ? 
For with the fall of the monarchy the lynch-pin of the 
political State chariot snapped and now there is nothing 
for it but to build a new chariot on a wholly different 


plan. 
E. J. DILion. 
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Art. 11—CONSERVATISM AND THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE National Government has now been in power for 
nine eventful months, during which the whole fiscal 
system of this country has been transformed and Free 
Trade England has become Protectionist. It is as yet 
too early to attempt to assess the results of this great 
change. The Ottawa Conference, which is intended to be 
the keystone of the edifice which the Government is 
constructing, has yet to be held. But one observation 
we may already make. In spite of the controversial 
nature of its policy, the Government has shown an 
enduring quality which many people did not expect. 
Contrary to the hopes and prophecies of its enemies, it 
has not broken up into its component parts. It stands 
exactly where it did. 

This is a fact of first-rate importance. No Govern- 
ment of modern times has endured so intense a strain 
and emerged unscathed. The main feature of Govern- 
ment policy is one over which there has been fundamental 
disagreement within the Cabinet itself, and that, in any 
ordinary Government, would have meant the resignation 
of the dissentient members. But Sir Herbert Samuel 
and those who agree with him have chosen to remain. 
Why ? Presumably because, in their minds, the con- 
siderations which keep them in the Government outweigh 
even those principles which have up to now been the 
mainspring of their political life ; because they think that 
the survival of the National Government at the present 
juncture is more important than Free Trade itself. It is 
true that they have claimed the right to express their 
doubts as to the wisdom of the fiscal changes which the 
majority of their colleagues believe to be essential. And 
who shall blame them for this ? But they recognise that 
there is an issue before the country far broader than any 
question of fiscal policy, the issue of solvency or bank- 
ruptey, and on this issue they stand foursquare with the 
other supporters of the Government. And they are right. 
The gulf which divides this Government from its opponents 
is something far wider than the party differences to which 
we have been accustomed in the past. 

There are, indeed, in the country to-day two funda- 
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mentally opposed schools of thought. One school, of 
which the late Socialist Government is the classic example, 
believe that there is practically no limit to Government 
expenditure ; and that, as Mr Greenwood said in the 
House of Commons in 1929, ‘ Broadly speaking, whether 
a nation can afford a thing or not depends on how much 
it wants it.’ To this school of thought the principles of 
prudent finance, which have governed national policy in 
the past, mean nothing at all. The other school look on 
the Exchequer as a cistern, drawing its supply from the 
great reservoir of national wealth, which is in its turn 
filled by the streams of trade and enterprise. To them, 
the one fundamental principle of national policy is that 
national expenditure is dependent on, and must vary with, 
national prosperity. To which of these two schools the 
Samuelite Liberals belong, they have, by staying in the 
Government, shown beyond all doubt, and so long as 
the Socialist Party continue on their present lines, the 
Samuelite Liberals are bound to support the National 
Government. 

Had the Socialists profited by the events of last year 
and moderated their theories, had they even declared that 
the time was not ripe to put them into execution, the 
choice before Liberals would have been very much more 
difficult. They would have had the extremely attractive 
alternative of joining a party which was pledged to Free 
Trade, and which, by admitting the necessity, at any 
rate for the time being, of rigid economy, would have 
regained to some extent that confidence among foreign 
nations which is essential to any Government at the 
present time. But, like the Bourbons, the Labour Party 
have forgotten nothing and learnt nothing. They are 
still blind to the logic of facts. If anything, they are 
more extreme even than last year. In this situation, the 
Liberal and Conservative parties must work together. 
With every month that passes, moreover, the bonds that 
join them are likely to become closer rather than looser. 
Already we have gone too far along the Protectionist 
road to turn back. Very soon it will be a fait accompli, 
and whatever its theoretical merits or demerits, will pass 
out of the realm of practical controversy. And it is the 
only issue on which the Labour Party are likely to drive a 
wedge between the two wings of the National army. 
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The Socialist leaders have in fact already gone far to lose 
the greatest opportunity they will ever have of winning 
over the moderate Liberal voter to their side. Their 
tactics since the election may well go down as a greater 
monument of political ineptitude even than their conduct 
of affairs during the months that preceded it. 

The present basis of the co-operation between the 
various sections of opinion supporting the National 
Government is that of a coalition. It will be argued by 
many that this is the only basis which is possible or even 
desirable ; that, considering all things, it works smoothly 
and well; that nothing else would be so satisfactory. But 
is this so? Coalitions are notoriously unsatisfactory instru- 
ments of Government. They involve the maintenance 
of more than one party machine. Each party machine 
seeks to justify its existence by explaining what it, and 
it alone, stands for, and the emphasis tends therefore 
always to be thrown, not on the important principles on 
which the various sections are united, but on the often 
unimportant points on which they differ. Real solidarity 
of action can only be assured by welding a coalition into 
a party, with one leader and one party machine. In the 
present instance, that is extremely likely to happen in time. 
The only thing which can prevent it is the opposition of 
old-fashioned Conservatives. There is undoubtedly still 
in the Conservative Party a section of opinion which is 
averse to any permanent combination with Liberal. 
They have been brought up to hate and distrust Liberals. 
They think that to co-operate with them in an emergency 
is all very well, but that to amalgamate with them would 
be to adulterate the pure milk of Conservative doctrine, 
and produce a result almost indistinguishable from 
Socialism. But before throwing back into the arms of the 
Labour Party an immense section of moderate opinion 
which the present Socialist leaders have foolishly and 
recklessly antagonised, those who hold this view would do 
well to restate the principles for which the Conservative 
Party stands, make up their minds which are fundamental 
and which, in the modern world, are out of date, and 
consider how far those that are fundamental conflict with 
the principles of present-day Liberalism. 

In making this examination, it is important to draw 
a sharp distinction between natural Conservatism, that 
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is, conservatism of mind, and political conservatism. 
They are in no way identical. Lord Hugh Cecil, in his 
book on this subject, has described conservatism of mind 
as a disposition of mind springing from two impulses con- 
nected with, but not identical with, each other. The first 
of these impulses, he says, is fear of the unknown. He 
speaks of mankind as children dwelling in a dark room, 
surrounded by unknown dangers, instinctively distrustful 
of everything, of the passions of their fellow-men, of 
the forces of nature, anxious, suspicious. Then there is, 
complementary to the first impulse, but not identical with 
it, the love of what is familiar. He quotes as an example 
of this, the irritation which I think we all feel when we 
hear a hymn we know well sung to an unfamiliar tune. 
There are no hidden dangers attaching to this new tune. 
It is not going to hurt us, and yet we feel annoyed, 
rubbed up the wrong way. Perhaps we feel subcon- 
sciously that in a world where such a thing as that can 
happen nothing is sure. Anyway, there are few of us 
who would not feel vaguely distressed. 

This natural conservatism is, of course, felt far less 
intensely by the young than the old. It is the mental 
attitude which most children resent in their parents, that 
likes what it is accustomed to, to have meals always at the 
same time, to have the same furniture in the same place 
in any room in which they are living, to prefer opinions 
and a mental attitude to which they are accustomed. 
It is the groove into which we all get as we grow older. 
It is not confined to any one political party. There 
are thousands in all parties, as many in the Liberal 
and Labour parties as any. We have indeed had of 
recent years a convincing example of the non-party 
character of natural conservatism in the debates and 
divisions in the House of Commons on the new Prayer 
Book. This was a great question, the first for many 
years, where the party bias was entirely absent and the 
voting was left to the conscience of the individual member. 
And what happened ? It was thrown out almost entirely 
by the votes of the so-called Progressive parties; but 
the motives which actuated them, fear of the Pope, 
dislike of the unknown, love of the book to which they 
were accustomed, were intensely and uncomprisingly 
conservatism. 
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This is an example of natural, as opposed to political, 
conservatism, of that uncompromising, unprogressive 
rigidity of outlook with which some of our opponents 
would like to saddle the party to which we belong, and 
sometimes one feels quite sorry that we ever discarded 
the name of Tory in favour of one which gives colour to so 
baseless a charge. To hear them talk one would think 
that we were a very citadel of reaction, bolted and barred 
with privilege and prejudice. But how far such a view 
is from reality one only has to look at the features of 
Conservative policy during recent years to see. Widows’ 
Pensions, the League of Nations, the De-rating Scheme, 
how do they fit into such a picture? Indeed, if one 
examines the basic principles of our party to-day there 
is only one which derives directly from natural con- 
servatism : respect for tradition. And even in regard to 
this principle we are not so far apart from other parties 
as might at first appear. For this great English tradition, 
which has coloured not only our own history, but the 
history of the whole world, is a tradition, not of reaction, 
but of quiet ordered progress. What is it that we are 
most proud of in our history ? Not that we preserved the 
Feudal System longer than any other country, but that 
we were the first to discard it in favour of modern parlia- 
mentary government; not that we were the last citadel 
to uphold the Divine Right of Kings, but that we were 
the first to transform it into constitutional monarchy ; 
not that we are the latest and greatest example of a 
centralised empire on the Roman plan, but that we have 
been the first nation in the history of the world to give 
self-government to our dominions overseas. 

In foreign countries, progress has too often been like 
the spate of water that comes rushing down a dry river 
bed after heavy rain, dealing death and destruction far 
and wide: and then the rain stops, and the flood passes, 
and soon the river bed is as arid as before. The English 
tradition of ordered progress is like a water gate that 
controls that tumultuous flood and releases it in a steady 
stream for the service of mankind. One has only to visit 
a foreign country to see this. How many wars and revolu- 
tions have France and Italy seen ? Yet their towns, their 
buildings, their people have changed but little since the 
Middle Ages. English towns have a history unparalleled 
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elsewhere. No wars have destroyed them, no civil 
tumults have disturbed them. They have seemed to 
dream the centuries away. And yet, in most of them, it 
is hard to find any evidences of antiquity. Quietly, 
steadily, houses have been rebuilt, streets have been 
widened to suit the varying needs of the time. And it is 
the same with our institutions. The traditions which 
the Conservative Party seeks to uphold is one of ordered 
change, of constant adaptation of the ancient fabric of 
the constitutional and social structure to meet modern 
needs. What is there in this tradition which separates 
Conservatives from Liberals, or even moderate Labour 
men? What is the difference between us? It is, at 
most, a difference of degree. They may wish to go a 
little faster ; we alittle slower. That is all that they could 
possibly claim: and even this would be hotly denied by 
many Conservatives. 

The experience of the last fifty years, indeed, does not 
support the view that we are less progressive, less ready 
than other parties to change their ideas to fit a changing 
world. Take, for instance, one of the most difficult 
social problems of the day, the tendency of the State to 
intervene more and more in the life of the individual. 
In theory, it is true, most Conservatives are apt to 
condemn this tendency, to describe it as Socialistic, 
un-English, a virus that has crept in from foreign parts 
and infected our healthy national stock, to assert that 
it is like ivy hanging about the healthy tree of Democracy 
and strangling it, and that, if it were tackled and hacked at 
and stripped off, the sap of freedom and independence 
would again flow freely. But do we really believe this ? 
There must be many Conservatives who are beginning 
to accept the fact that certain developments which we have 
been accustomed to regard as Socialistic are not an alien 
growth at all, but the fruit of the tree itself. The 
complete democracy, the adult suffrage, which we enjoy 
at the present time, is something quite new in the history 
of the world. It is an experiment that has never been 
tried before. To what conclusions that experiment will 
lead, what changes in the body politic it may bring about, 
it is impossible as yet tosay. But one observation we may 
already make. It marks the transference of power in 
this country from the hands of those who are able to take 
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care of themselves to those who are not, and whose chief 
aim is to be protected from the changes and chances of 
this mortal life. 

In the past we in this country have lived and flourished 
under what is known as the Individualist System. We 
have come to regard this as the only sane social and 
political system. But it may well be that it was, in its 
most extreme form, only applicable to a country with 
limited franchise. The electorate.of those days was, after 
all, entirely composed of those who were well qualified 
to take care of themselves, and wanted neither assistance 
nor control. All the voters, practically speaking, were 
men of substance. Some were of outstanding ability, 
self-made men, of the type that will always, in any 
country, rise to the top. Others were men who had 
inherited from their forbears a sufficiency of this world’s 
goods for them to be able to face the problems of existence 
with confidence. To both these types State interference 
was anathema. The business men wished to manage their 
concerns in the way that suited them best. The rentier 
class, if they had not themselves the ability to make their 
capital fructify, lent it to the business men, and thus 
enabled them still further to extend their operations. 

It might be said, indeed it is frequently said, by 
Socialists, that they were the only two classes who did 
stand to gain under the Individualist System. That, I 
think, would not be the verdict of an impartial observer. 
The history of the nineteenth century in England is one 
long record of improved wages, improved conditions, 
improved education of the working class; and even in 
the palmiest days of Individualism a very large proportion 
of gross profits went in wages. But, if it is not true to 
say that these two classes absorbed all the profits, it 
certainly would be true to say that they absorbed all the 
social and economic power. The rest of the community 
had to be content with what they got. They had to wait, 
like young birds in a nest, with their mouths open, for 
the worms to drop into them. And this, with the exten- 
sion of education, they were more and more reluctant to 
do. The system was by no means perfect. There were 
old people, sick people, unemployed people, who did not 
benefit under it, and whose lot, if they slipped through 
the wide mesh of private charity, was too often a tragic 
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one. It was widely felt that only a great extension of 
State social services could cover these hard cases. Such 
an extension was not, it was contended, possible without 
political power. And so the country found itself faced 
with a constant agitation for the extension of the franchise, 
and as a result of that unremitting pressure a series of 
Franchise Acts. And with the passing of each of these 
Franchise Acts, which were perhaps the chief feature 
of the political history of the last century, there has been 
an increase of what old-fashioned individualists are 
accustomed to describe as State interference with industry, 
but what would undoubtedly be regarded by a large part 
of the present electorate as practical State sympathy, old 
age pensions, unemployment benefit, maternity benefit, 
and so on. The new voters, in fact, consider that one 
of the most important functions of the State is to act as 
an Insurance Company, from which, by paying a premium, 
they can take out policies against those great catastrophes 
of life, from which they know perfectly well that their own 
capabilities are not adequate to protect them. 

There are those who see in this tendency the first 
melancholy signs of national decadence. But let us not 
too hastily assume this. It is very easy to say that 
‘An Englishman should stand on his own feet,’ but the 
truth is that it is not possible to lay up store against the 
major calamities of life on an income of 30s. or 40s., or 
even 60s. a week. One is apt to hear these benefits far 
too often described in Conservative speeches as premiums 
on idleness, and so forth. Of course, there are idlers in 
every walk of life ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the spirit of the average working man has been con- 
taminated by insurance. Indeed, the evidence given 
before the Balfour Committee specially refutes this, and 
states that there are no grounds for thinking that ‘ the 
mass of unemployment in this country is, to any material 
degree, the result of the measures taken for mitigating 
the resulting hardships, and could be appreciably reduced 
by discontinuing these measures.’ Neither let us make 
the mistake of confusing it with Socialism. It is no more 
Socialism than a National Army or a National System of 
Justice is Socialism. It is, of course, an extension of 
the State services, but it is not a socialisation of private 
effort. It has nothing in common with real Socialism, 
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Marxian Socialism, the nationalisation of the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange. 

As a matter of fact, in practice the vast majority 
of Conservatives know this perfectly well. They recognise 
that the demand of the modern electorate to be looked 
after is a legitimate one, and during the last half century 
they have passed measure after measure, Pensions Acts, 
Housing Acts, Education Acts, to give effect to it. But 
though they recognise that it is morally justified, that 
is not to say that they do not feel profoundly anxious as 
to its effects on the national economy. What, they say, 
will be the end of it? We have abandoned pure indi- 
vidualism. We recognise that it is out of date. But we 
believe passionately in private enterprise ; and we see with 
horror that the effect of the Acts which we and other 
parties have passed has been to impose an unbearable 
burden of taxation on the shoulders of industry, and that 
the system of private enterprise is, as a result, breaking 
down. We appreciate the growing sense, in the com- 
munity, of responsibility for its weaker members. Nor is 
there anything to be deplored in this. After all, we are a 
Christian State: we are taught that we are all brothers, 
and any step towards the realisation of so Christian an 
ideal must be a step in the right direction. But if we, 
who are Conservatives, stand for the Christian idea that all 
members of the community are brothers and have for each 
other the responsibility of brothers, we stand also for 
the fundamental principle of individual liberty and 
individual enterprise. How is the line so to be drawn 
that both those principles are maintained, so that the 
community may fulfil the obligations of Christian charity, 
and yet may not undermine the liberty, self-respect, and 
enterprise of the individual by crushing taxation or 
degenerating assistance ? What should be the proper 
relationship of the community to the individual, and the 
individual to the community ? 

On such far-reaching issues as this, it is always unwise 
to dogmatise. But it may be put forward very diffidently 
as a general principle of Conversatism that what is just 
and right as between two individuals is right as between 
the individual and the community, and that what is 
wrong as between two individuals is wrong as between 
the individual and the community. Of course, it is easy 
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to pick holes in this principle. There are exceptions to 
any general rule. But, broadly speaking, it represents 
the limit to which most Conservatives would be willing 
to go. To take a simple instance of the operation of this 
principle, it would be wrong for an individual to allow a 
fellow-citizen to starve, if he had the means to prevent it. 
It would be wrong also for the community. It would be 
right for the individual to succour the widow and orphan. 
It is right also for the community. But this obligation on 
the community is entirely a moral one, and based on 
motives of compassion and charity. The individual has 
no claim on it. The fact of his membership gives him no 
rights. That is the fallacy of such Socialist cries as 
‘Work or Maintenance.’ During the last few years the 
Conservative party brought in a scheme of contributory 
pensions. That comes well within the terms of our defini- 
tion. The beneficiaries pay their contribution, and 
receive the benefit to which they are entitled. If the 
community can afford to add a further sum of money to 
make the pension one that will be of real use to the 
recipient, by all means let them do it. It is what an 
individual would do under similar circumstances. But 
it must be clearly recognised that this is an act of com- 
passion on their part, not the payment of a legal due, and 
that it is dependent on the sum of money which they have 
at their disposal for charitable purposes. 

The alternative Socialist scheme of non-contributory 
pensions, on the other hand, which rested on the assump- 
tion that the recipient was entitled, as a member of the 
community, without any contribution on his part, to 
maintenance by his fellow-citizens, is, to Conservatives, 
based on a fallacy. For it assumes a right which in fact 
does not exist. An individual, by the mere fact of 
membership of the same community, cannot claim any 
right to be maintained by another individual. He can, 
therefore, claim no right to be maintained by the com- 
munity as a whole. Or take the principle of confiscation, 
which is present in so many of the schemes of the Socialist 
party, either in all its naked crudity, as in the capital 
levy, or in the thinly veiled form of heavy taxation. 
Confiscation cannot be justified. It would be wrong for 
an individual to confiscate the goods of another individual. 
We should, in fact, call it stealing. It is just as wrong for 
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the community to do so. It is, of course, right for the 
richer members to contribute, and contribute largely, 
towards the services of a community from which they reap 
such great benefits, but there is all the difference between 
that and confiscation. If a man were to come up to any 
one of us and ask for money for some deserving object, it 
would be right and proper for us to give it. But that 
would not entitle him to hold a pistol to our head and 
take it by force. 

Such examples might be multiplied, but enough has 
surely been said to indicate the attitude of the average 
Conservative towards the difficult problem of the relation 
of the State to the individual, to show that he recognises 
that unfettered individualism is a thing of the past and 
that a measure of State interference is not only inevitable, 
but desired by the great majority of the electorate, and 
to indicate the furthest limit to which he thinks the 
country can safely go. On this point there will probably 
be little disagreement between him and the other sections 
of opinion supporting the National Government. It is 
with respect to the equally difficult problem of the relation 
of the State to productive industry that, superficially at 
least, differences begin to show themselves, if not as to 
the ultimate goal at which we are aiming, at least, as to 
the means by which the goal is to be attained. The 
Conservative Party has always been regarded, and 
regarded truly, as the friend of the producer: and the 
conclusion has been in many quarters too hastily drawn 
that it must, therefore, inevitably be opposed to the 
interests of the consumer. This is, of course, a funda- 
mental misconception. 

Producers and consumers are not separate people. 
Every individual, or practically every individual, is both 
a producer and a consumer. He is like a piece of fabric, 
shot with two colours, which vary according to the aspect 
from which they are viewed. And as the two colours, 
though interwoven in the same fabric, are often in violent 
contrast with each other, so the two functions in an 
individual, the function of producing and the function 
of consuming, are in perpetual internecine conflict. The 
object of all economic policy must be to keep an even 
balance between them. Should the scales be unduly 
weighted, either on one side or the other, the economic 
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machine will fail to work smoothly. If they are weighted 
on the side of the individual in his character of producer, 
he, of course, in that respect benefits. He gets more than 
he should for what he produces. As a consumer, on the 
other hand, he is penalised. He has to pay more for 
what he consumes. But if the result of a weighting of the 
scales in favour of the producer is bad, the alternative 
maladjustment, the tipping of the balance in favour of the 
consumer, is even more disastrous in its effects. For of 
the two functions of the individual, the function of 
production comes first in time and importance. A man 
must produce before he can consume. A bootmaker, 
who wishes to buy food, has first to make a pair of boots 
and then sell them before he has the wherewithal to go 
to a shop and buy. If he cannot sell his boots, or can 
only sell them below the cost of production, he will 
starve. It does not matter how cheap is the food which 
he wishes to purchase. Unless he has sold his boots he 
cannot buy at all. 

That is the impasse which the world has now reached. 
All the efforts of mankind, especially during the last 
hundred years, have been occupied in benefiting the 
individual in his character of consumer. Goods have 
never been so cheap or so plentiful as they are to-day. 
And what has been the result ? Any benefit he may have 
reaped as a consumer is more than outweighed by the 
injury he has done himself as a producer. He has 
beggared himself. Cheap goods may be dangled in front 
of his eyes, but he cannot afford to buy them. There is 
an old story, which aptly illustrates this point, of an 
Irishman who came to England and went into a shop to 
buy some potatoes. ‘ How much will they be ? ’ he asked. 
‘A shilling,’ said the shopman. ‘A shilling!’ cried the 
Irishman, ‘ why I could have bought them in Ireland for 
sixpence.’ ‘Then why didn’t you stay in Ireland ?’ 
asked the shopman. ‘Ah, but in Ireland I shouldn’t 
have had sixpence,’ said the Irishman. That is exactly 
the position of the producer-consumer to-day. Goods are 
cheap enough, but he cannot afford to buy them at any 
price. We have, in fact, bought cheapness too dear. 
Out of this impasse there is only one way. We must pay 
less attention to the individual as a consumer, and more 
as a producer. If we can do that and enable him to sell 
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at a profit the goods he produces, his power to consume 
will automatically return. Prices will go up, but he will 
have the means to buy the expensive goods, where now he 
cannot buy the cheap ones. That is a paradox, but a 
true one. The policy of the Conservative Party, there- 
fore, is to restore the balance by giving more weight to the 
interests of the individual in his character of producer. 

The first and most obvious method of achieving this 
result is by the enforcement of rigid economy in public 
expenditure so as to lighten the burden on industry. That 
will be attained, partly by applying strictly the principle 
which has already been defined in connection with the 
problem of the relationship of the State and the individual, 
and partly by spending less money on objects which, 
however attractive they may be, however justifiable in 
more prosperous times, the country cannot to-day afford. 
We spend, for instance, too much on roads: and the same is 
true of education. In 1914 we spent 14} millions on educa- 
tion. To-day, according to the late Sir Donald Maclean, 
we spend nearly 100 millions. Surely this sum could 
be reduced without depriving the children of England of 
any essential learning. Nor are these the only spheres 
in which the State could spend far less than it does to-day. 
The success of the Disarmament Conference would in 
itself lead to an enormous saving in expenditure on 
national defence. The economic aspect of that Conference 
is indeed far more important than any other. The 
spectre of war is far distant. The spectre of economic 
collapse looms terrifyingly over the world. 

But if economy is the most immediately effective 
method by which the Government can help the producer, 
there is another which Conservatives regard as almost as 
important—Tariffs. Tariffs are not in themselves good 
things. That would be agreed, not only by Liberals, but 
by the great majority of the Conservative Party. They 
tend to restrict trade, and restriction of trade is always 
bad. But they can, at the present moment, fulfil a very 
useful purpose. They are the only really effective weapon 
for beating down the tariff walls of other countries. 
Free Traders, it must be admitted, deny this. As Sir 
Herbert Samuel has pointed out with considerable force 
in the House of Commons, as soon as a tariff is imposed 
it becomes the basis of trade, and it cannot be cancelled 
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or modified without serious dislocation of the industry 
concerned. But, looked at more broadly, the adoption 
by Great Britain of a general system of tariffs must have 
a profound effect in the world. The orgy of Protection 
in which foreign nations have indulged during the last 
fifty years has produced none of the good effects which 
were expected of it. The system has failed, as any 
system must that does not recognise the fact that the 
main currency of international trade is goods, and that if 
a nation refuses to be paid in that currency, its foreign 
trade must be proportionately injured. The only thing 
that has kept it going at all is the fact that there has always 
been in this country an open market where, if the worst 
came to the worst, goods could be dumped. Close that 
market, and the system is reduced to an absurdity. 
Foreign nations are faced with the alternative of either 
lowering their tariffs or strangling international trade 
altogether. And this can be made clear to them in no 
other way. The alternative method, of keeping our 
markets open and trusting that other nations will profit 
by our example, we have already tried, and all we have 
achieved is to provide them with a loophole of escape from 
their difficulties. It may not be possible ever to do away 
with tariffs altogether. For different nations have 
different standards of living, and nations with a low 
standard of living and low wages will always have an 
advantage, in competition with more advanced nations, 
which can only be compensated by a measure of Pro- 
tection. But the object of such tariffs would be not to 
exclude foreign goods, but merely to enable the home 
producer to compete on level terms. We may fairly 
hope that the result of our action will in time be to explode 
the fallacy of a system of tariffs which aims deliberately at 
excluding foreign goods. This is an aim which should 
appeal to Free Traders even more than to Protectionists. 
They, above all, should be ready to strike a blow for that 
freedom of trade of which they are in theory such 
passionate advocates. 

Perhaps they would be ready, if their objection to 
tariffs was really, as they would have us believe, founded 
only on a theoretical dislike of any interference with 
trade. But, of course, it is not. If it were they would 
have opposed, instead of supporting, as nearly all of them 
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have at some time or other, measures to fix wages or 
restrict hours of labour, involving the most direct inter- 
ference with the laws of supply and demand that can be 
imagined. Their opposition arises from something quite 
different, something far less logical, far less amenable to 
argument—a fear that Protection will raise prices, and 
will, therefore, not be acceptable to a democratic elec- 
torate. It might be thought that the fact that Protection 
tends to increase prices, so far from making it unaccept- 
able to the elector, should be its supreme recommenda- 
tion. For a rise in prices helps producers, and, as has 
been pointed out, in some form or other nearly every 
individual in this country is a producer. But it must be 
admitted that in a highly complicated state of society such 
as ours this fact tends to be obscured. If every business 
was a one-man business, if every man was his own 
employer, he would appreciate soon enough the advantage 
of higher prices. But when he is one of a thousand men 
working in a factory, receiving a wage which seems very 
seldom to vary, taking no part in the selling of the article 
which he produces, not even knowing the price at which 
it is sold, knowing only the price which he has to pay for 
what he buys for himself and his family, he tends to look 
on himself entirely as a consumer. To him the only 
producer is his employer, and he is apt to think that the 
result of Protection will be to put up prices to him, while 
the whole benefit will go into the employer’s pocket. If 
means can be devised to convince him that this is not so, 
much of his opposition to Tariffs will disappear. 

How can it be done? In considering this let us 
recognise clearly where he is wrong. He is under no 
misconception as to the position of his employer. He sees 
clearly that he is a producer. It is only with regard to 
himself that he is under a misapprehension. The object 
of industrial policy must, therefore, one would think, be, 
so far as is possible, to advance him to the position of an 
employer or shareholder in the industry in which his 
livelihood is gained, to give him or his representatives the 
information which is available to those others, and he 
will then be convinced. This is perhaps the strongest of 

_all arguments in favour of the encouragement by the 
‘Government of schemes of co-partnership, works councils, 
and so on. At present, the representative of the share- 
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holder is welcomed into the Board Room : the representa- 
tive of the workman has the door slammed in his face. 
Is it wonderful that he is distrustful of what goes on behind 
those closed doors, or that he should imagine that he is 
being exploited when he has no one to protect his 
interests ? Put him on all fours to the shareholder, and 
not only will he realise that he too is a producer, and that 
it is as essential for him as for any other section of industry 
to secure an economic price for the product of his labour, 
but he will have complete certainty that if tariffs do 
lead to increased prosperity for his industry, he will share 
in that prosperity. By those means alone can his main 
objection to Protection be removed. 

The criticism may be raised that, so far in this article, 
no mention has been made of the great traditional 
Conservative principles, maintenance of the monarchy, 
maintenance of the constitution, maintenance of the 
Empire. This, in what purports to be an attempt to 
define modern Conservatism, may seem to be an incredible 
omission. But it is an omission which has been quite 
deliberately made. The subject of the article is ‘ Con- 
servatism and the National Government.’ It seeks to 
prove that there is no fundamental difference of principle 
between the various sections of opinion supporting the 
National Government. It has, therefore, seemed best 
to concentrate on those aspects of Conservatism which 
might superficially appear to lead to controversy between 
them. Now, over the three great traditional principles 
which have just been enunciated there is no controversy 
at all. Nobody wishes to abolish the monarchy. Even 
the Socialist Party would indignantly repudiate such a 
suggestion. The monarchy has never been so firmly 
established or so popular as it is to-day. Neither would 
any one wish to abolish the House of Commons in favour 
of a dictatorship. It is not only that there is no Mussolini 
in sight. English people all like their liberty far too 
much to wish to submit to dictatorship in any form. 
Nobody even wishes to abolish the House of Lords. It 
is true that there are varying views as to what the powers 
of that House should be. But these differences of opinion 
arise mainly from the present composition of the 
House. It is regarded, and truly, as overwhelmingly 
Tory in character. If it were reformed, every party 

Be 
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would be fairly represented, and the objections of moderate 
members of other parties should very largely disappear. 

Nor, for the same reason, has any mention been made 
of the Empire. The essential importance of the Empire 
to England is now recognised by all parties alike. There 
are no little Englanders in this country to-day. What 
controversy there is centres round the nature of the bond 
which is to unite the different members of the British 
Commonwealth of peoples. To some it seems that it 
should be entirely a bond of sentiment, and that to intrude 
a business element into it would lead only to haggling 
and bickering, and alter the whole character of the 
relationship. They point out that the concessions which 
the Dominions will inevitably demand as a quid pro quo 
for those which they are asked to make will undoubtedly 
include the taxation of foreign foodstuffs entering this 
country, that this will arouse acute opposition here, and 
that negotiations on these lines will only underline the 
points of difference between us, and can lead to no 
satisfactory settlement. Better, they say, let sleeping 
dogs lie. But, powerful as these arguments are, they 
omit one vital consideration. It was not our wish alone 
that the Ottawa Conference should be held. The 
Dominions are equally responsible. It is at their express 
desire that it has been called. For us to refuse to join in 
it would strike a far more disastrous blow at Imperial 
unity than any differences which might arise over details. 
Of course, each Dominion, like ourselves, will put its 
own essential interests first. But that is no reason why 
there should not be a common measure of agreement 
between us. Nor is the success of the Ottawa Conference 
essential only to the Empire. It is of vital importance 
to the world. The British Empire as a whole is self- 
contained, composed of members inspired by the same 
lofty ideals, aiming at the same high standard of civilisa- 
tion. It may well be that on this great bloc of sane 
progressive opinion, bound together not only by bonds of 
sympathy but of mutual interest, may depend the economic 
recovery of a tottering world. To let slip an opportunity 
of strengthening it would, at this moment, be sheer 
madness. 

These are the considerations which, one may fairly 
claim, justify a plea for the consolidation of the elements 
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supporting the National Government into one great 
constitutional party. Such a combination would not, 
of course, attract all those who are not definitely attached 
to the Socialist Party. It would, for instance, probably 
not attract Mr Lloyd George. But perhaps that is not 
cause for regret. For Mr Lloyd George has the unfor- 
tunate quality of destroying any party to which he gives 
his support. He kills the thing he loves, as surely as 
ever did the soldier in ‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol.’ 
The lack of his love cannot, therefore, be regarded as an 
unmixed disaster. Nor would it attract doctrinaire 
Free Traders of the type of Mr Ramsay Muir. It should, 
however, have the support of the great majority of 
moderate men. The old issues which used to divide them 
are no longer of importance. They have paled into 
insignificance. The one vital need to-day is stability. 
For on the stability of this country may well depend all 
hope of the economic recovery of the world. If the 
Socialist Party return to power, in the near future and in 
their present state of mind, that hope will vanish in 
despair. 

It is easy to advance arguments against an amalgama- 
tion of parties. No one can deny that it would mean, 
for Conservatives as for Liberals and Labour men, the 
sacrifice of much that they would like to retain, their 
independence, some of the prejudices which are deep- 
rooted in all of us, the clear cut lines of the old party 
divisions. But in exchange they would gain a constitu- 
tional party, standing on an infinitely wider base than 
this country has known in the past, not superseding 
Conservatism but including it, a bulwark of stability 
strong and enduring. That isan exchange for which it is 
surely worth while making sacrifices, and Conservatives 
who reject it merely because they are unwilling to abate 
an iota of their preconceived ideas will have a heavy load 
of responsibility to bear. In a hurricane it is often 
necessary to cut away a sail or founder; and in such a 
situation as that, which of us would hesitate ? 


CRANBORNE. 
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In his ‘Recovery: The Second Effort,’ Sir Arthur 
Salter studies, though with more restraint, some aspects 
of the world-problem dealt with by Mr H. G. Wells in the 
work reviewed on p. 49. The prime difference between 
their volumes appears to be that, whereas Mr Wells, being 
a novelist, is entitled to dream, Sir Arthur is a statesman 
whose life has been responsibly spent among the intricate 
questions political, economic, and financial which affect 
the successful or smooth running of a nation; and, in 
this book, with ripe experience behind him, he boldly 
studies the immediate and distant problems confronting 
the countries of Europe, and of Great Britain in particular. 
The trouble for him, as he confesses, is that the questions 
involved are of so fluid a character, changing from day 
to day, that his views must be increasingly out of date as 
the world continues to revolve ; and, indeed, the discus- 
sions at Lausanne, proceeding while these lines are being 
penned, have already brought conclusions foreshadowed 
by him; such as Mr Chamberlain’s re-assertion of Lord 
Balfour’s offer for the mutual cancellation of international 
War-debts—a gesture when first made premature. The 
arguments of his book, however, are so sound, being 
generally based on true economic principles, that the fact 
of their adoption, partially or completely, does not 
detract from its usefulness. Its claims and arguments 
must be kept in mind in future discussions for the re- 
settlement of the world, without forgetting the truth that 
old systems must be remodelled occasionally or else 
courageously abandoned, for ‘the perpetual menace of 
destitution has been the most intolerable feature of the 
modern industrial system,’ and we cannot ‘long avoid 
social disintegration and revolution on the widest scale 
if we have (before us) only a prospect of recurring 
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depressions, perhaps of increasing violence.’ Words of 
truth ! 

A book by Sir Ernest Benn is always welcome and 
invigorating, and ‘Honest Doubt’ (Benn) is no ex- 
ception. His honesty is an indisputable fact ; his doubt 
is presumably a polite fiction, or refers to his readers. 
Sir Ernest has no doubts about the advantages of Victorian 
laisser faire or the maleficent effects of modern over- 
government. It is startling to find that in the course of 
two generations the cost of government has increased 
some two thousand per cent. or more, and that, whereas 
in good Victorian days taxes and rates absorbed but a 
small portion of a man’s income, leaving him the use and 
enjoyment of by far the larger part, the opposite is now 
the case. The heritage, to which our fathers succeeded 
free and unfettered, we are passing on to the rising 
generation encumbered, mortgaged, and in pawn. We 
are actively engaged in destroying not only wealth, but 
wealth-making agents—both the golden eggs and the 
goose. Government, we are told, is now simply a scheme 
for occupying busybodies and pauperising the rest of 
mankind. It may be difficult to go so far as Sir Ernest 
in exculpating early and mid-Victorians from blame for 
the horrors of industrial conditions, child-labour, and 
slums; but it is easy to sympathise with his basic con- 
viction, which may be summarised that while Providence 
helps those who help themselves, the Devil himself must 
have been the originator of interfering and grandmotherly 
government ! 

The third volume of the English translation of Prince 
von Biilow’s ‘Memoirs’ (Putnam), covering the years 
1909 to 1919, is as spirited, entertaining, instructive, and, 
on occasions, highly prejudiced as the volumes that went 
before it. It is a live and lively book, wherein we see 
the ex-Chancellor studying with jaundiced eyes and 
recording with angry pen, the policy and detailed blunders 
of Bethmann-Hollweg, his successor. They were, he 
alleges—and in view of the endeavours of the Germans to 
avoid their prime share of war-guilt the testimony is 
helpful—the worst cause of the outbreak in 1914. Again 
he pillories the ex-Kaiser, this time with hardly any of 
those alleviating touches which partly balanced the earlier 
denunciations; and now adds to his gallery of pet 
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aversions those minor masters in statesmanship, Flotow 
and Jagow. Hindenburg and Ludendorff he exalts, 
painting their glory with colours as loud as those used 
for the depreciation of his rivals and enemies. In many 
ways this is a pitiful book, as it reveals so utterly its 
author’s egoism and lack of greatness. The after-years 
of any statesman, whose word and work have affected the 
destinies of nations, are bound to be in some measure 
pathetic, as were Bismarck’s when he was the pilot 
dropped ; but from Bismarck to Biilow there is a steep 
slope, and we discern there the difference between a big 
man and one small. The War from Biilow’s personal 
standpoint is shown in brilliant glimpses. Unquestion- 
ably he could paint an episode and write ; but, while the 
work remains a valuable contribution to the history of 
the fall of the German Empire under William, its bias is 
too insistent. 

Among the many problems confronting the states- 
men of Europe, none are more engaging, or in some 
respects hopeful, than those concerned with the Kingdom 
over which the spirit of Fascism now crows. Miss 
Cicely Hamilton’s view of ‘Modern Italy’ (Dent) gives 
an honest and frank impression of things seen in the 
Peninsula; and how welcome it is to have a straight- 
forward account of Italy, as it would be of Russia, free 
from prejudice and doctored opinions! Is Mussolini 
giant or bogey ? Possibly in some ways both, but yet 
undoubtedly great, and for his own country, on the whole, 
beneficent. His is, of course, a rule by force, and many 
may truly call it tyrannical ; but yet, out of the influence 
of the Fascists, a new spirit has been born in Italy. She 
has roused her youth. She has joined the eagles. Her 
life, on the whole, is clearer, stronger, and better for the 
disciplines which the Duce has made her pass through ; 
and even although when his power has passed there may 
be some weakness or indecision, and collapse, yet, as 
Miss Hamilton reminds us, he is still a young man with 
his work far from done. She sees much of the good 
that Fascism has wrought; but as a militant feminist 
is not quite satisfied over the ideals held in Italy about 
the work and status of women. 

An interesting and useful addition has lately been 
made to the literature of a great subject in ‘The French 
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Revolution’ by Pierre Gaxotte, translated by Professor 
Alison Phillips (Scribners). As stated in the introduction, 
the subject has an interest far more than merely historical 
for our own day, as the forces unchained by the Revolution 
are still active and the issues it raised still living. Though 
the author does not by any means eschew the romantic 
and picturesque, his aim is to give a reasoned, serious 
account of the underlying causes—he makes far less of 
the ‘ aristos’’ and nobility going to the guillotine than of 
the bakers and millers, the farmers and tradesmen who 
accompanied them there, with much more disastrous 
effects to the State. The communistic experiments of 
the Jacobins were steadily destroying the only means by 
which the country could live. Communism was incon- 
ceivable without coercion and force, and this was the real 
significance of the Terror, and explains its development. 
It was connected with social laws and not with outside 
military events. Tyranny and hell it was, but as the 
author points out, it was really only the reign of the 
Contrat Social—the handing over of the individual with 
all his rights to the community in accordance with the 
doctrine of Rousseau. Causes, sequence of events, and 
final results concentrated in the rise of Napoleon are 
clearly and skilfully explained by the author, and admir- 
ably translated. 

Any one interested in India can read with profit and 
pleasure the Maharaja of Burdwan’s admirable book ‘The 
Indian Horizon’ (Benn). As Lord Zetland points out 
in his preface, except for a volume by the Aga Khan 
fourteen years ago, we have not hitherto been given the 
views of what may be described as the landed classes 
there. The Maharaja of Burdwan is well qualified to give 
these views, and he gives them with a judicial impartiality, 
a breadth of vision, and a clarity of expression which bring 
conviction to the reader and a feeling of respect for the 
writer. The Maharaja is by no means an enthusiastic 
admirer of Western democratic ideas as transplanted into 
the East, where they are usually unsuitable; but he 
realises that England, with the best intentions, has gone 
so far in that way now that there can be no drawing back. 
He naturally shows great sympathy with Indian aspira- 
tions when properly expressed, but realises the necessity 
for the continuance of British rule there, at any rate until 
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Hindu and Moslem can come to political agreement with 
each other, and that day seems ever to be farther away. 
He faces the difficulties of minorities, depressed classes, 
and religious intolerance fairly and with discerning and 
helpful comment. The book is based on lectures lately 
given in America. We could not leave our case in better 
hands, and if we had more such friends to speak for us 
our rule in India would not be so sadly misrepresented 
and maligned as often it is now. 

To see existence and to see it whole is a poetic or a 
religious ideal to which only an exalted imagination could 
venture. To the layman such a comprehensive purview 
is even beyond the range of thought, as is proved in ‘ The 
Story of Science’ (Allen & Unwin), which, with re- 
markable lucidity, aims at giving a unified and organised 
account of the whole of modern science. The writer, Mr 
David Dietz, brings within the scope of his book such 
extremes as the galaxies of stellar systems and the atom ; 
and illustrates the impossibility of conveying the full 
wonder of those supreme ends of material existence by 
the baffling assertions that the distance from the earth 
of such a galaxy may be as much as one hundred million 
light-years, while ‘ it is estimated that five million atoms 
could be placed in a row on the period at the end of a 
sentence.’ Studying with compactness the truths of 
existence as told by astronomers, geologists, physicists, 
biologists, we secure in this work as comprehensive an 
account of those truths in easy compass as is possible. 
From Aristotle to Einstein the story is told; and must 
prove both ennobling and humbling to those who reverently 
and thoughtfully read. Even the prodigality of nature, 
seen in the spawn of fishes and the bountiful bird-life in 
hedgerows, which seems so profusely to offset the precise 
economy of many of her laws, is considered, with Sir 
Arthur Eddington’s assertion that it would be typical of 
her to create forty billion stars as a prelude to the evolu- 
tion of one earth! We pass to a personal book. The 
diffidence of modesty is no particular part of Mr Raphael 
Roche’s equipment, and it is difficult to believe that his 
arguments against normal medical practice and practi- 
tioners could not have been as well put with less assurance 
and noise; for, manifestly, his is a strong case, and a 
reasonable cause is rarely helped by scorn and shouting. 
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In ‘The Science of Medicine’ (Daniel) he challenges 
the whole medical profession to let him show them why 
their methods in treating diseases, even as virulent and 
fatal as cancer, are wrong, and, therefore, ineffective ; 
while he, who is unregistered, a ‘ quack,’ through his 
apt and considerate use of drugs, by strengthening the 
Vital Force, after studying the peculiarities of every 
sufferer, has been able many times to cure the ‘ incurable.’ 
Mr Roche writes so well, and hits so shrewdly, that even 
laymen are able easily to appreciate his points ; but his 
appeal is really to the doctors themselves. Will they read 
his book, and see the light ? Will they recognise that 
often the so-called ‘ unqualified’ have knowledge and 
processes of curing which they too should recognise, 
study, and possess? Evidently they won’t, and mean- 
while disease, although checked, continues in large part 
to ravage the world and often, although curable, is 
yielded to as being beyond cure. 

Two effective volumes, one expressing the philosophical, 
the other the lyrical essentials of Mysticism, have come 
from the House of Macmillan, and in their different 
manners are helpful to the acceptance and appreciation 
of the spiritual vision and of the outpourings which have 
raised the contemplations of the East and the contempla- 
tions and raptures of the West near to the divine. Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Otto’s comparative analysis of the nature 
of ‘Mysticism, East and West’ is not light reading ; 
but is yet excellently lucid and challenging, having 
regard to the difficulties of the subject. He is able to 
trace many of the connections, as of the disparities, 
between the Indian mystic and the Christian; but 
though he discovers many likenesses in the human soul, 
which transcend the barriers of nation, time, race, and 
culture, there still are diversities which cannot be bridged, 
especially by words—because of the different character, 
to put it baldly, of the idea of God and the Godlike, held 
there and here. Its companion volume—by casual 
accident—the Anthology, ‘Lyra Mystica,’ edited by 
Mr Charles Carroll Albertson, with an introduction by 
the Dean of St Paul’s, appeals, of course, to a far more 
extensive circle of readers than the foregoing book. It 
gives a generous provision of poems; the editor having 
brought into his collection verse which often drifts far 
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from the mystical and sometimes from the religious. 
Of course, there are some omissions of the expected ; 
but on the whole the gleaning has been well done, and 
for English readers there are many excellent new poems 
by American writers but little known here. It has been 
a pleasure to read this book, and it will be a source of 
inspiration and spiritual refreshment to return to it when, 
as so often is with all of us, the world seems dusty and 
hearts are tired. 

Although Mr Stuart Wood concludes his searching 
study of our prison system and his moving story of his 
lengthy experiences thereunder with the assertion that 
it leads to despair, ruin of mind, enervation of body, and 
spiritual negation, he yet shows, in his later pages, 
that human reforms, kindlier and less brutalising treat- 
ment, and privileges that redeem have begun to improve 
the conditions, and that a more enlightened administra- 
tion of our prisons, some of which still are laggard in 
adopting the required improvements, is bearing good 
fruit. If it were not for that hope and promise his 
‘Shades of the Prison House’ (Williams and Norgate) 
would, indeed, be one of the bitterest as well as the 
most distressing of books. The author writes well, 
and sometimes conveys the impression that his powers 
in word-painting have added unduly to the elaborated 
darkness of his theme; but the effect of the work is 
forceful and bound to be disquieting. It reveals aspects 
of life which disclose an appalling waste of human faculties 
and opportunities, with suicide and insanity induced ; 
and the most unsettling thing of all is the discovery 
of the virtual impossibility of avoiding a return to prison 
when once a friendless man has been convicted. Mr 
Wood, whose true name naturally is otherwise, after 
his first offence, when he was more sinned against than 
sinning, lost at once the sympathy of his friends, and 
from that and other causes, due to his own self-confessed 
weaknesses, was held for most of his lifetime in the grip 
of the penal monster. 

How Benjamin Disraeli would have loved to talk with 
M. Edouard de Pomiane and to read his work of ‘ gastro- 
technics’ entitled ‘Good Fare’ (Gerald Howe)! Its 
joy over cookery, its glorification of the delights of the 
gourmet, remind us of that almost deified chef in lavender 
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gloves who was one of the prominent characters in— 
was it not ‘The Young Duke’? Listen to this passage 
and realise its Gallic—yes and its very Disraelian glow: 


* The aroma of truffles and old brandy vies with the velvet 
of fresh cream and the gold of old sherry ; huge prawns hide 
artistically in rolled fillets of sole; pounded lobster forms a 
bed for wondrous oysters, while pink shrimps point long 
whiskers at the marvelling guests; monster pdtés emit 
fragrant vapour and reveal within their depths coral-pink 
salmon and mushrooms. All these delicacies, all these 
treasures, all these aromas and sauces, now only appear upon 
the tables of the very rich, who are not always connoisseurs.” 


M. de Pomiane is an experienced cook, an artist, 
and an amateur, his efforts in the kitchen having been 
practised, over a period of thirty years, for the benefit 
of himself and his family. Therefore, the poetic ecstasy, 
as illustrated above, has been disciplined among the 
saucepans, with the result that not only does the author 
advise on the ingredients of what may be called lordly 
dishes, but teaches the right methods for cooking such 
democratic fare as Tripe. This appears to be a full and 
useful book, and not extravagant over the materials, 
a fault so frequent in guides to cookery. 

Those for whom it is written will do more than 
merely use ‘The Book Collector’s Vade Mecum’ (Denis 
Archer) ; for its professional interest is so nicely merged 
with kindly feeling that they also must enjoy it. This is 
no dry-as-dust compilation of titles and dates or of dull 
records and methods of identification. It is human 
enough, for instance, in referring to the works of Shake- 
speare to poke fun at the Baconians and other similar 
wanderers after perversity over the authorship; and, in 
regard to the parentage of Mr Aldous Huxley, can tumble 
into a howler. Mistakes will happen; and this volume 
is no worse for such passing touches of human limitations. 
It seems thorough, ranging as it does from the Incunabula 
to the moderns, many of whom to-day are and to-morrow 
won’t be; and it is written with grace. In brief, it will 
serve the honest and scrupulous, or unscrupulous, book- 
collector in his leisure hours as well as when he is hunting. 
It recreates as well as informs; and doubtless will be 
jealously preserved by all who own it. 
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Mr Frederick Chamberlin is no hesitating historian. 
He has almost more than the courage of his opinions, 
going as they say ‘ the whole hog ’ for his case, and showing 
little mercy for those who have put forward adverse—or 
any—theories without justification. He hammers their 
faults with energy, and naturally in doing so exposes not 
a few of his own. In main part his new study of ‘The 
Private Character of Henry the Eighth’ (Lane) has 
the purpose of putting right his former misconception, 
shared by many historians, that the ill-health of all 
Henry’s children was due to the King having suffered 
from syphilis. With great pains, such as already he had 
given to his corresponding work on Queen Elizabeth, he 
gathered evidence, as reliable as any, it seems, to be 
caught from those times, which tends to prove that 
Henry did not suffer from the loathsome complaint ; 
and while he does not bring any explanation of the fact 
that poor Edward the Sixth, Mary Tudor, and Elizabeth 
on the whole were sickly, he does suggest clearly that 
Henry’s excessive corpulence and physical and moral 
unpleasantness in his later years were the result of an 
accident when jousting, which prevented his mounting a 
horse again or in other ways securing the exercise that 
his vigorous body needed. Once again Mr Chamberlin 
has trailed his coat before the orthodox in vigorous 
fashion, and in presenting his case has certainly been 
exhilarating. His admiration for Henry is outspoken ; 
and to judge from the evidence of his own pages not fully 
justified. In her expanded thesis on ‘Henry VII’s 
Relations with Scotland and Ireland, 1485-1498’ 
(Cambridge University Press), Miss Agnes Conway uses 
methods as different as possible from those of Mr Cham- 
berlin, and is more effective. Her painstaking detail of 
research is associated with a caution and clarity of 
literary utterance which make her study of a difficult, 
and in many ways untouched, period far from being the 
‘dry book’ that she somewhat rashly calls it in her 
Preface. It is, indeed, a valuable ‘ adventure,’ and brings 
to light, for the general to read, the tangled story of the 
seventh Henry’s relations with the turbulent enemy 
Scots and no less turbulent Irish, and shows him as a 
statesman, careful, methodical, and farther-seeing than 
he knew. The brief chapter of history related by Miss 
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Conway, especially as it treats of Ireland, was of essential 
importance, as in that period were sown seeds of discord 
which long since have come to unhappy fruition; and 
not less interesting and important than the narrative 
are the many appendices, which assuredly should not 
be missed. Professor Edmund Curtis effectively helps 
the book with summaries of the Acts of the Poynings 
Parliament, a chapter of history of which even the 
professed historians know too little. 

The legends associated with the name of ‘Alexander 
the Great’ (Chatto & Windus), however extravagant in 
their details some of them may be, have never clouded 
his brilliancy ; yet a careful, large-scale study, such as 
this volume, of the man, the conqueror, and his achieve- 
ments makes even more clear his personal greatness. 
Alexander was so much more than the warrior who 
whipped Xerxes and who overran Asia to the heart of 
India ; and here it is all set down by Herr Ulrich Wilcken 
in a work, excellently translated, which will be placed on 
the best historical bookshelf with the other authorities. 
Far above Napoleon in his personal character and the 
success of his political and social conceptions as well as 
in his military achievements, Alexander left behind him 
influences which became essential parts of the subse- 
quent civilisation of the Eastern world. He promoted 
exploration, for the first time established an imperial 
currency, left artistic effects, the fruits of Hellenism, and 
much else. But noblest of all is the man himself. With 
his passionate transports of anger and of longings, he 
was, on the whole, a noble creature; his overwhelming 
grief after the death of his friend, Hephestion, his chivalry 
towards the wife of Darius, his romantic love for Roxane, 
bring out his rich humanity ; and nothing is more touch- 
ing or convincing in the truth of his loveableness than 
when on his death-bed, and not yet thirty-seven, the 
conqueror lay speechless his old warriors passed silently 
by in single file, saluting him. The last parade! We 
overleap the ages to only just less than two hundred and 
fifty years ago, when a Dutch expedition marched inland 
from the Cape of Good Hope, for some two hundred miles, 
and made observations of the tribes, Hottentots and 
Namaquas, the character of the country traversed, and 
of the flora and fauna seen on the way. ‘The Journal 
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of his Expedition to Namaqualand, 1685-6’ (Long- 


mans), kept by the ‘ Honourable Commander,’ Simon 
Van der Stel, was discovered in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by Dr Gilbert Waterhouse when search- 
ing for Dutch documents treating of the early history of 
the Cape, and by him translated. To South Africans this 
journal, which in the original is a most beautiful example 
of calligraphy, will be of particular concern ; but it also 
has interest to others, with its well-drawn illustrations 
of mankind, animals, birds, and plants, and its accounts 
of natives met on the way; and of passing experiences— 
the charging rhinoceros, elephants calmly ignoring the 
bugles blown to keep them away, and ‘of a scorpion as 
big as a Rhine crawfish in Europe, green in colour and 
with long hair on its claws.’ Local colour and vital 
touches which bring home the reality of that expedition 
of far-away and long-ago. 

It is curious that with Emily Bronté as the particular 
genius of the tragic family to which she belonged, pretty 
well all the books about them treat Charlotte as the 
central figure, with Emily in the background. It is so 
again with Mr E. F. Benson’s ‘Charlotte Bronté’ (Long- 
mans); the genius in ‘ Wuthering Heights’ being 
brought to shine against the ‘ great talent’ of the author 
of ‘Jane Eyre,’ but yet Charlotte is on the stage through- 
out while Emily remains a fitful phantom appearing only 
now and then. It is an attractive volume, written with 
insight and care, maintaining right proportions, and 
modifying the false impressions innocently caused by 
Mrs Gaskell through the embroideries and omissions of 
her famous biography. The whole of the passionate story, 
with new details, of Charlotte’s love for M. Héger is told ; 
but more important still are the revelations of the sad 
discords and differences, the misunderstandings and sup- 
pressions, of Emily and Charlotte, and Charlotte and 
Branwell, in their family life. Deep unhappiness was 
caused to them mainly through the super-sensitive shy- 
ness of the two girls, due to their being cursed with 
inferiority senses of uncommon complexity. It is all 
very pathetic; and nothing more so than the wistful 
appeal made by Charlotte, when, knowing that Emily 
was dying, she sought on the adjacent moor, that darkly 
haunted their lives, for a sprig of heather as a sign of her 
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sympathy, and placed it silently on the table before her 
sister, where it remained untouched, unaccepted. Bran- 
well’s co-operation in the writing of the early chapters 
of ‘ Wuthering Heights’ is made clear. 

M. Georges Lafourcade, by his volumes on ‘La 
Jeunesse de Swinburne,’ noticed in these pages four 
years ago, having established himself in the highest place 
as a critic and appreciator of that poet, now strengthens 
his authority with ‘Swinburne: A Literary Bio- 
graphy’ (Bell), which is revealing, true, courageous, and 
challenging. ‘ The exquisites of the modern school affect 
to see in him the last and perhaps the worst of the 
Victorians,’ says M. Lafourcade, and proceeds to demon- 
strate frankly and yet lightheartedly how really modern 
was Swinburne, although his spiritual bases were fertilised 
by Hellenic ideals and the revolutionary purposes, 
especially in Italy and France, of the middle years of 
the nineteenth century. At the same time, he might 
have discriminated between his youthfulness and the 
wearied and wearying ‘modernity’ of the school of 
decadents with whom, possibly in carelessness, he briefly 
associated Swinburne. He traverses the poet’s literary 
and personal life, and does not shrink from some con- 
sideration of his sexual perversities, with Ada Menken 
as a passing goddess of his flamboyant emotions. The 
freshness of the book with its new lights, though already 
seen in ‘La Jeunesse,’ which contained several unpub- 
lished poems and extracts from letters, is well shown in 
the better view it gives of the ménage at ‘ No. 2, the 
Pines.’ Theodore Watts-Dunton is sympathetically 
treated and shown to have been a more helpful influence 
on Swinburne’s muse, as well as on his physical health, 
than most of us had believed. 

Dr A. W. Evans has written a serviceable volume on 
‘Warburton and the Warburtonians’ (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), which, in view of the difficulty of the times, 
we fear, will in all probability be mainly its own reward. 
It has obviously meant long and careful research amongst 
the records of the curious people of an attractive period, 
and has brought to light, or recollection, controversies 
on religion and philosophy which show how far and well 
the world of thought has travelled since the eighteenth 
century fussed over Deism and other isms spiritual and 
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worldly. Warburton, although a bishop and an indus- 
trious writer, editor, and man of argument, was no more 
than second-rate and inevitably in the background of 
any retrospect; but he met good company. Johnson, 
Garrick, Sterne, Bolingbroke, Law, Horace Walpole, 
Pitt, Wilkes and, of course, Pope—whose works he 
edited and thereby secured for himself his most lasting 
laurels—came, though generally rather distantly, across 
his path; so that although his labours on Shakespeare, 
Moses, and the relations of Church and State have all 
been superseded, he served his useful subordinate part, 
and this record of his activities, with its fleeting glimpses 
of his somewhat slapdash personality, is a real contribu- 
tion to knowledge. 

The recent Goethe centenary is still bringing to the 
reviewer's desk volumes worth while relating to the poet 
and man of affairs whose life-work was in many ways 
expressive of the century that he adorned. The two latest 
of these literary offerings are before us. Mr C. Fillingham 
Coxwell’s faithful translation, with notes, of the ‘ Tragedy 
of Faust’ (Daniel) is as well done as any translation of 
that really untranslatable poet-dramatist can be, and 
compares favourably with Bayard Taylor’s established 
version. The rimes and rhythms of the original would 
baffle any one endeavouring to re-express them in English 
verse; as also they do in the poems of Heine. It is 
accompanied by Dr R. O. Moon’s elaborate re-translation 
of ‘Goethe’s Autobiography’ (Alston Rivers), which 
is hardly at all known to English readers, although, 
despite its personal colour and simple, natural preju- 
dices, it is the poet’s own record of the truths of his life 
as he saw them, and, therefore, very actually a human 
document. And so is the modest little book that follows. 
Bembridge School is fortunate in its Warden, who has 
addressed ‘To My Boys’ (Cambridge University Press) 
words of spiritual enrichment: an old message, but no 
less helpful for that, which others than boys can read 
with strengthening. Evidently Mr J. Howard Wood- 
house has kept company with Ruskin, for echoes of the 
once-revered and valuable voice are heard as gracefully 
he reminds his audience of some of the truly great who 
have helped the world ; Bright and Gladstone (how good 
it is for those giants of a dead age to be recalled !) and 
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others ; but especially Dr Nansen, whose proved nobility 
of character and courage are evidence that, with all its 
faults, generally due to reactions after the strain of the 
War, the world is not altogether the mean and shrieking 
planet that some, it seems, would make it out to be. 

And now for a little fiction. Mr Charles Morgan’s 
‘The Fountain’ (Macmillan) deserves the success which 
already has come to it. It has vision, distinction of 
thought, and scope. It aspires; but also has the defects 
of those qualities; for its leading persons, Alison, Julie, 
and her German husband, Narwitz, although shown to 
be passionate creatures, are rather lost in their intel- 
lectuality and tend to talk rather like lecturers not too 
sure of their subjects. The result is that these three 
principals, who should be vital figures, are clouded with 
words and fail to win their full measure of sympathy. 
But we should be unjust if we did not more than balance 
that comparatively depreciatory remark with congratu- 
lations; for ‘The Fountain’ is an appealing novel. The 
setting in Holland during the War, beginning with the 
train journey to the fort of internment for British officer- 
prisoners, and continuing on the estate and under the 
hospitable roof of Uncle Pieter—a delightful old man— 
is fresh and well realised; and especially admirable is 
the manner in which the reflection of the great events 
of the War on land and sea, as apprehended by the 
neutral or not-so-neutral Dutch, is caught. The pre- 
mature Admiralty report on the unfinished Battle of 
Jutland, for instance, wrought consternation there 
amongst those sympathetic to the Allies, and brings a 
crucial scene into this book. The inner workings of the 
mind and soul of Lewis Alison, the mystic and practical 
dreamer, in his seeking of the solitude where Self is lost, 
are food for excellent thinking. 

With every book that she prints Miss Rachel Ferguson 
strengthens her position. The sprightly humour which 
has made her a popular contributor to ‘Punch’ is now 
enlisted with sounder and more serious qualities; and 
although it probably will be many a day before she 
touches the inner depths, yet everything is possible to 
her ; and ‘Popularity’s Wife’ (Benn) is an advance in 
the right direction. It is brightly amusing and displays 
a true and subtle knowledge of the life, especially, of 
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seaside entertainers. Dion Saffyn is a pierrot with not 
much voice but an infinite capacity for winning and 
keeping women’s admiring hearts. Amongst those cap- 
tured was that of Mary Arbuthnot, a squire’s daughter 
and a ‘lady,’ as they say. The contrast of the life 
together of Dion and Mary brings out the gilt and the 
true gold of character. It is the weakness of the book 
that Mary, who proved so courageously dominating in 
its earlier pages, fades to half-tones thereafter; whereas 
Miss Ferguson might have remembered that she was, 
truly, the centre about whom the other characters, the 
shabby, the cheaply fashionable, the shady, revolved 
as mere attendant fripperies. Another excellent novel, 
more likely to be overlooked than the foregoing, is 
‘O People!’ (Murray), by Robert Craig. Not to every 
reader’s taste, possibly ; but yet an unusual and clever 
piece of work, in which fantasy and reality, satire and 
human sympathy, are boldly commingled. John Grant 
is an eccentric blessed with streaks of genius, and through 
that strain, and plenty of impudence, he comes to a 
noisy publicity which does not finally ruin him, as was to 
be expected, because of the efforts and sweetness of the 
girl, Flora, a hapless ‘ daughter of joy,’ who keeps his feet 
to the solid earth. The theme is not to be epitomised 
within this nutshell; but those who seek should find 
rich fare therein. And so, too, with Peter N. Krassnoft’s 
‘Napoleon and the Cossacks’ (Allen & Unwin), which 
tells with power, fullness, and prodigious length, though 
it is never too long, the story of the colossal debacle of 
1812. The legions march and fail, as history has told. 
Combined with the fall of the Conqueror, we have a simple, 
human story which makes appeal to the mind and to the 
heart. In more ways than one this novel has greatness. 








